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PREFACE 


In offering to the public two more volumes on the 
state-religion of the Greek world, I must express my 
regrets that the interval between their appearance 
and that of the first two has been so long. I may 
plead for indulgence on the grounds that multifarious 
official duties have borne heavily upon me, and that 
I have devoted what leisure I have had to preparing 
myself for the completion of my task. I have gained 
this at least from the long delay, that I have been 
able to profit by the many works and monographs of 
Continental and English scholars relating directly or 
indirectly to the subject, to reconsider many questions 
and to form more mature opinions on many important 
points. The results of the researches and discoveries 
throughout the last decade bearing on the history of 
religion have given us the opportunity, if we choose 
to avail ourselves of it, of improving the anthropo- 
logical method in its application to the problems of 
comparative religion; and the great discoveries in 
Crete have thrown new light on certain questions that 
arise in the study of the classical polytheism. Every 
year also enriches the record with new material, from 
newly discovered inscriptions and other monuments. 
At the same time, therefore, the complete exposition 
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and the full discussion of the facts becomes increasingly 
difficult; and it is in fact easier to compose an Encyclo- 
paedia of Greek religion, than to write a continuous 
literary treatise on even that portion of it to which the 
history of the public cults of Greece, leaving the 
private sects and private religious speculation out of 
account, is properly limited. Lest I should overwhelm 
myself and my readers with a mass of antiquarian 
detail, I have tried to keep always in view the relation 
of the facts to the salient phenomena that interest the 
comparative student; but I cannot hope to have been 
uniformly successful in this or to have omitted nothing 
that may seem to others essential. These volumes 
will be found to contain more ethnologic discussion 
than the former; for I found it impossible to assign, 
for instance, to the cult of Poseidon its proper place 
in the Hellenic system without raising the ethnologic 
question of its source and diffusion. I have had 
occasionally to combat in these chapters certain 
anthropologic theories which appear to me to have 
been crudely applied to various phenomena of cult. 
This does not imply a depreciation of the value of 
wide anthropological study to the student of Hellenism ; 
on the contrary, I appreciate its importance more 
highly than ever. But its application to the higher 
facts of our religious history might be combined with 
more caution and more special knowledge than has 
always been shown hitherto. 

In spite of the hopes in which many years ago I too 
light-heartedly embarked on the task, the end of the 
fourth volume does not see its completion. A fifth 
volume, which the liberality of the Clarendon Press 
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has allowed me, will, I trust, be issued next year and 
will contain an account of the worships of Hermes, 
Dionysos, and the minor cults. This will end the 
treatise; but I can scarcely hope that even the five 
volumes will comprise the full account of all that their 
title implies. The chapter on hero-worship, one of the 
most intricate and important in the history of Greek 
religion, for which I have already collected the material, 
will probably have to be reserved for a separate 
work. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


Exeter CoLLEGE, OxForp. 
October, 1906. 
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CULT OF GE 
(References, p. 307.) 


THE higher cults of Greece, so far as they have been 
‘examined, present us with divine personalities too complex 
and concrete to allow us to regard them merely as the 
personifications of special departments of nature or of human 
life, And this will be found true also of the greater number 
that still remain to be studied, Yet the deities, each and all, 
are closely concerned with the exercise of certain functions 
which we may call physical as being those upon which the 
physical life of man and nature depend, Various practices of 
primitive vegetation-ritual and a medley of vegetation-myths 
tend to attach themselves to most of the divinities, whether 
the goddess or god arose in the first instance from the soil, the 
sea, or the sky. And we have noticed how vividly the traits 
of an earth-goddess are apt to appear in the features, as 
presented in cult and legend, of such personages as Artemis, 
Aphrodite, and even Athena and Hera. In fact, in regard to 
the two former, the belief is often borne upon us that we are 
dealing with highly developed and specialized forms of the 
primitive earth-goddess. And the worship of the earth is 
a most important fact to bear in mind as forming a back- 
ground to much of the bright drama of Greek religion. 
Nevertheless, in the cults just mentioned, the physical germ, 
if we can successfully discover it, does not by any means 
wholly explain the spiritual personalities that emerge. Bearing 
proper concrete names—not mere appellatives—they possess 
the indefinite expansiveness of ethical individuals, 
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This judgement applies also to Demeter, the great goddess, 
whose cult is of the highest importance for the anthropology 
of Hellenic worship, for the study of primitive ritual and 
custom as well as of the higher social and religious life. But 
it applies with a difference, because the physical nature in 
this case penetrates the divine personality more deeply, the 
relation of Demeter to the earth-goddess being so close that 
at times they may appear interchangeable terms. 

In fact, the chapter on the cults of Demeter, one of the 
most difficult in the whole investigation, should be prefaced 
by an examination of the more transparent cult-figure of Gaia. 
The records abundantly prove that the worship of the earth, 
conceived in some way as animate or personal, was an ab- 
original possession of all the Hellenic tribes; and the study 
of other Aryan and non-Aryan races, both ancient and modern, 
impels us to regard it as a universal fact in human religion in 
certain stages of human life*. Nor is there any of the religious 
conceptions of primitive man with which we can sympathize 
so readily as this. : 

For the latent secretion of this most ancient belief is in our 
own veins; it is a strong part of the texture of our poetic 
imagination; it is the source and the measure of the warm 
affection with which we attach ourselves to external nature. 
But what is for us often mere metaphor, or at most a semi- 
conscious instinctive pulsation, was for the period of Homer, 
and before him and for many centuries after him, a clearly 
discerned and vital idea around which grew a living religion, 
In his poems!~* the earth is often regarded as animate and 
divine ; the sacrifice of a black lamb is offered to her, and she 
is thrice invoked in the formula of the oath. Such invocation 


* For the prevalence of the earth-cult of an earth-goddess. Vide summary 


vide Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
2. p. 262; Golther, Handbuch der ger- 
manischen Mythologie, p. 454; Mac- 
donell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 22, 88. Cf. 
Dorsey, Study of Sioux Cults (Annual 
Report Bureau Ethn. Smithsonian Inst. 
1899, p. 476). In Babylonian religion 
Ischtar exercised many of the functions 


of the cults of the earth-mother in 
Archiv f. Religionswissensch. 1904, 
p- 10, &c., by Dieterich. My own chapter 
was written before I had the advantage 
of reading his monograph, which is the 
fullest general anthropological account 
of this worship that has yet appeared. 
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is very significant, for we may regard it as belonging to the 
earliest worship of Gaia: nor is it confined to the classical 
peoples, but modern parallels may ‘be quoted from existing 
races of more backward development*. Given the animistic 
view of nature, and the belief in the omnipresence of super- 
human or divine forces, the oath-taker would wish to place 
himself in contact with one of these, as the pledge of his truth 
and as the avenger of perjury. Now the earth-spirit or the 
animate earth would naturally be one of the most frequently 
invoked of such witnesses, for she is always near at hand and 
could not be escaped from. With her would be often coupled 
for the same reasons such powers as the sky and the sun. 
And, in fact, although on any solemn occasion the Greek 
could swear by each and any of his divinities, and, in fact, 
invoke his whole Pantheon for some public and weighty 
pledge, yet the most current formula of the public oath, when 

a treaty was to be ratified, or an alliance cemented, was the 
invocation of Zeus, Helios, and Ge. And doubtless one of 
the earliest forms of oath-taking was some kind of primitive 
communion, whereby both parties place themselves in sacred 
contact with some divine force. Thus, in Mexico, the oath 
formula invoked the Sun and our ‘Lady Earth,’ and was 
accompanied by the form of the sacramental eating of earth °. 
Among the people of the African Gold Coast* the person 
who wishes to swear by a divinity ‘usually takes something 
to eat or drink which appertains to the deity, who is then 
prepared to visit a breach of faith with punishment’: being 
supposed to be in the food and drink, he will make the man’s 
body swell if he commits perjury®. The offer to swear over 
the Sacrament has occasionally occurred in Christian com- 
munities. Or again, there need be no sacramental communion, 
or the establishment of a human and divine contact, in the 


_ * Vide Anthrop. Journ, 1902, p. 464. the Gold Coast, p. 196; for instances of 
» They are also invoked as witnesses the sacramental form of oath-taking 
of solemn private transactions, such as vide Chantepie de la Saussaye) Re/igiois- 


emancipation of slaves, R. 10. geschichte, 1, p. 211. 
© Sahagun (Jourdanet et Siméon, ® The same idea is sea in LXX, 
Pp. 195). ‘Num. v. 27. 


@ Vide Ellis, 7sz-speaking Peoples of 
B 2 
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ceremony of the oath, but only a mimetic act of ritual: the 
formula may be such as ‘as I do to this beast or this stone or 
piece of metal, so may God do to me, if...’ This is allied 
to sympathetic magic, but still like the other form implies the 
presence of some conscious divinity or demoniac power ; while 
there is no such implication in the simplest animistic form of 
oath-taking which is a kind of ordeal: ‘May this crumb 
choke me if...’ | 

This slight digression is relevant to the question we start 
with: how does Homer conceive of Gaia? The question is 
not so simple as it seems. It is evident that he sometimes 
regarded her from the same point of view as the later culti- 
vated Greek or the modern civilized man, as a great physical 
entity, living in some sense, but not personal nor fraught 
with such a life as man’s. On the other hand, in the ritualistic 
passages quoted from his poems above, she is evidently a real 
divine power; and we may doubt whether there underlies 
them merely the vague and formless conception of the whole 
earth as animate and conscious. There may have been in 
Greece, as elsewhere, some period of fluid animism that had 
not yet deposited those concrete personalities of divinities, 
to whom the world of nature with its phenomena serves 
merely as a residence, a shell, or ‘environment’: the 
Arcadian worship of thunder, pure and simple, may be an 
instance of that amorphous form of religious consciousness. 
But Homer’s imagination works in a mould so precise and 
anthropomorphic that we must believe the Gaia to whom 
his warriors sacrificed and whom they invoked in their 
oaths to have been something more than a mere potency, 
a vague and inchoate perception of early animistic belief. 
But is she for him the clearly defined and anthropomor- 
phic personality that we find in the beautiful type of the 
later developed art? He nowhere makes it appear that she 
was. No doubt the ritual of sacrifice and the ceremony of 
oath-taking assist the anthropomorphic process, but in them- 
selves they do not. reveal it as perfected and complete*. The 


® Vide Schrader, Real-Lexikon, s.v. cation of personal deities in the oath- 
Lid; he does not believe that the invo- ceremony is. Indo-Germanic; but that 
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Arcadians at Pheneus swore by their Ilérpwpya, an erection of 
stones *; and sacrifice existed in Greece, as elsewhere, before 
the deity assumed clear human shape and character. The 
ritual, as Homer narrates it, does not decisively answer the 
important question. The black lamb is promised to Gaia, 
and she would be supposed to receive its blood that was shed 
upon the earth ; but we are not told what the manner of the 
sacrifice was, but only that Priam took the bodies of the 
victims back to Troy.. Some kind of sacrament, whereby the 
warriors are placed in religious rapport with divine powers, is 
probably implied in the ritualistic act of cutting off the hair 
from the heads of the animals and giving a lock of it to each 
of the chiefs to hold». But such an act by no means shows 
that Gaia was realized by the imagination in form as concrete 
and personal as Zeus and Athena. In the ceremony of the 
oath taken by Agamemnon, the boar is the animal sacrificed, 
and in the later history of Greek ritual we find him the 
peculiar victim of the earth-deities and the chthonian powers: 
but here he is not said to have been offered ; but when the 
oath has been sworn over him, he is slain and cast into the 
sea, perhaps as a mimetic acting of the curse. 

In the instances just examined, Gaia is invoked in company 
with Zeus, Helios, the Rivers, aid the Erinyes ; and we cannot 
say that all the figures in this group are palpable and concrete 
forms of anthropomorphic religion ; still less could we say this 
of the trinity in the Odyssey, Gaia, Ouranos, and Styx, which 
Calypso invokes in her oath to Odysseus. 

Nor does Homer anywhere expressly ascribe to Gaia any. 
kind of personal activity. She must have been supposed to 
be operative in some way in avenging the broken oath, but 


the primitive Aryan oath was taken over _ haps to the same kind; vide Demeter, 


some object which we should call in- 
animate, but was supposed to work out 
acurse on the perjured, such as the stone 
-in the Roman oath (Polyb. 3. 25, 6), the 
ring and the ship’s board in the Norse 
oath. The oath administered by the 
wife of the king-archon to the Gerarai at 
Athens, év xavois (? = over the sacred 
bread-baskets), belonged originally per- 


R. 205, 

® Vide Demeter, R. 235. . 

> 77.3. 273-275. It is noteworthy that 
Antilochus is asked by Menelaos to 
touch his horses and swear by Poseidon 
that he was innocent of evil intent, //. 
23.584 ; we may suppose that by touch- 
ing the horses he puts himself into com- 
munion with Poseidon Hippios. 
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those to whom this function is specially attached—‘ the two 
who punish below the earth the ghosts of the perjured after 
death ’—are Hades and Persephone, forms more concrete than 
Gaia. And it is these two, not Gaia, whom Altheia calls upon 
to avenge her against her own son, ‘while many a time she 
smote the all-nourishing earth with her hands*’ — 

In fact, where Gaia in Homer is animistically conceived, 
and not purely a material body, we may interpret her rather 
as the impalpable earth-spirit than as a goddess in the Hellenic 
sense. She is not a creative principle in his theory of the 
cosmos, nor a potent agency in human affairs. But Homer 
cannot always be taken as the exponent of average con- 
temporary religion. 

In the Hesiodic : poems she has far more vitality and personal 
character. She assists in the evolution of the divine world 
and plays a part in the struggles of the divine dynasties. She 
is even the nurse of Zeus, according to a legend which seems 
to have reached Hesiod from Crete°*, and which harmonized 
with a prevailing popular conception, soon to be examined, of 
Ge Kovporpéddos. 

The conception of her is more glowing and vivid still in the 
fragment of an Homeric hymn*®. The rhapsodist sings of her 
as the spouse of Ouranos, the Mother of the Gods, as the 
all-nourishing power that supports all life in the air and water 
and on the earth, the deity through whose bounty men’s 
homes are blessed with children and rich stock, and at the 
close he proffers the same prayer to her as the poet made to 
‘Demeter at the end of the Demeter-hymn, that in return for 
his song she will grant him plenteous store to gladden his 
soul. Part of this may be ‘rhapsodical’ and coriventional ; 
but probably he came nearer to the popular feeling than did 
Homer in this matter: nevertheless the rational materialistic 
idea glimmers through ». 

As regards the dramatists *~®, there are a few passages in 
Aeschylus and Euripides that illustrate the popular view of 
Ge": in the Persae piacular offerings are recommended to Ge 


* Il. 9. 568. : 
> Much the same may be said of the well- sia lines of Solon 6*. 
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and the spirits of the departed; and Ge, Hermes, and the King 
of the shades are invoked as holy powers of the world below, 
and are prayed to send up the spirit of Darius for his people’s 
guidance. In the Choephoroe Electra, in her prayer to Aga- 
memnon (1. 148), includes her with other powers as an avenger 
of wrong. The oath which Medea dictates to Aegeus is in the 
name of ‘the broad floor of earth,and the sun my father’s 
father.’ But other passages are, perhaps, of more importance 
as a clue to the true feelings of the poets. The beautiful frag- 
ment of the Danaides, concerning the sacred marriage of 
heaven and earth, expresses in figurative phrase what a great 
modern poet might feel and express: Ouranos and Gaia are 
not cult-figures here, but names of natural processes and 
cosmic powers, which the poet exults to contemplate; the 
divine personage directing the genial processes of creation 
is not Gaia, but Aphrodite. The striking passage preserved 
from the Chrysippus of Euripides is full of new pantheistic 
and partly materialistic, partly scientific, conceptions: the 
divine Aether is addressed as the parent-source of men and 
gods, ‘but the earth receiving the moist drops of warm rain 
bears the race of mortals, brings forth food and the tribes of 
beasts: wherefore rightly she has been deemed the All-mother ; 
and the creatures made of earth pass back into earth again.’ 
The well-known lines of Sophocles in the Aztigone, referring 
to the tilling of the ground, ‘ Earth, the supreme divinity, the 
immortal and unwearied one, he wears away, reveal a curious 
mixture of the popular personal religion and the modern 
materialistic idea. But the latter never wholly triumphed ; 
and in the latter days of paganism Plutarch can still say |! 
‘the name of Ge is dear and precious to every Hellene, and it 
is our tradition to honour her like any other god.’ ‘The 
earth,’ says Porphyry, ‘is the common household hearth of 
gods and men, and as we recline upon her we should all sing 
in her praise and love her as our nurse and mother 1,’ 

It remains to examine the actual cults, which the literature 
sometimes follows, sometimes transcends. The catalogue of 
local worships of which record remains is scanty, and only 
some of them are worth special comment. The tones of 
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a very old religion are heard in the Dodonaean liturgy, men- 
tioned in the chapter on Zeus: ‘ Zeus was and is and will be, 
hail great Zeus: earth brings forth fruits, wherefore call on 
mother earth*.’ We may assume that at Dodona a primitive 
worship of the earth-goddess was at one time associated with 
the Aryan sky-god. Whether it survived till the time of 
Pausanias we cannot say. Elsewhere in North Greece the 
cult of Gaia has left but very few traces. We hear of her 
temple on the shore. at Byzantium, which suggests that it. 
existed at Megara before the departure of the colonists!2._ In 
Aetolia an interesting formula has been preserved in an 
inscription relating to the enfranchisement of a slave: the 
master takes Zeus, Earth, and the Sun to witness that ‘she is 
made free and equal to the citizens in accordance with the laws 
of the Aetolians’?°. At Thebes” a fifth-century inscription, 
according to a convincing restoration, attests the existence of 
a temple of Tata Maxa:pa Tedeooddpos, and the titles designate 
her as the goddess of abundance who ripens the crops». The 
only other cult-epithet that marked her character as the fruit- 
bearing goddess is Kapzogépos, by which she was honoured at 
Cyzicos’ ; although, wherever her cult survived at all, we should 
expect this aspect of her to have been the most salient. But 
there were other important ideas that naturally adhered to the 
earth-power, whether male or female, in Greek imagination. 
The earth is the abode of the dead, therefore the earth-deity 
has power over the ghostly world: the shapes of dreams, that 
often foreshadowed the future, were supposed to ascend from 
the world below, therefore the earth-deity might acquire an 
oracular function, especially through the process of incubation, 
in which the consultant slept in a holy shrine with his ear upon 
the ground. That such conceptions attached to Gaia is shown 
by the records of her cults at Delphi, Athens, and Aegae. 


* Vide Zeus, R. 153*: my Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 199: a Lithuanian prayer 
to God and the earth, followed by a 
sacrament, recalls the Dodonaean for- 
mula, vide Frazer, Golden Bough ?, 
vol. 2, p. 319. . 

> This meaning of -redeogpdpos is 


natural, and could be illustrated by other 
examples ; the instances quoted by 
Mr. Bayfield, Class. Rev. 1901, p. 447, 
are not sufficient to prove that the word 
could only mean ‘ authoritative,’ a term 
too vague and insignificant to be of use 
as a Cult-title, 
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A recently discovered inscription speaks of a temple of Ge at 
Delphi ™ ; and we are told by Plutarch (Apollo, R. 114) that 
her temple at Delphi stood on the south of Apollo’s near the 
water of Castalia, and it may be that Mnaseas of Patrae was 
referring to this, in his collection of Delphic inscriptions, when 
he mentioned the tepdv Evpuorépvov1*, Certainly the ‘ broad- 
bosomed one’ is a designation most apt for Ge; it had already 
occurred to Hesiod *, or was derived by him from contemporary 
cult; and it was actually given her in her worship at the 
Achaean Aegae*!, These are the only records of the later 
Delphic cult ; but a number of well-attested legends shed a light 
on the pre-Apolline period in the history of the oracle, when 
the earth-goddess was in possession of the sacred spot. The 
priestess in the Lumenides proffered her first prayers to ‘ Gaia 
the first prophetess, who was the earliest occupant of the 
oracle, and who bequeathed her supremacy to her daughter 
Themis®, And Euripides® preserves the interesting myth 
that the earth, jealous for her daughter’s sake of Apollo’s usur- 
pation, sent up dreams for the guidance of mortal men in their 
cities, and thus thwarted the Apolline method of divination: 
whereupon the young god appealed to Zeus, who forbade 
henceforth the dream-oracle at Delphi. The story illustrates 
the conflict between two different periods and processes of 
Delphic pavrixy, and this point will be noted later in the 
chapter on Apollo. It accords with the history of the oracle 
that Pausanias has preserved 4, which he derived from a poem 
attributed to Musaeos: the earliest oracular powers at Delphi 
were Ge and Poseidon, Ge’s inheritance afterwards passing to 
Themis. This account was alluded to by Apollodorus® and 
other writers, and we can regard it as accepted in the main by 
the Greek world. | ee 4 
As regards Gaia, we also can accept it. It is confirmed by 
certain features in the ritual of the later Delphic divination, 
and also by the story of Python. In the account of Apollo’s 
victory given in the Homeric hymn*, the Delphian snake is 


* Theog. 117. @ Apollo, R. 118, 
> Apollo, R. 112, F © Apollo, R. 116. 
© Apollo, R, 113. ! Ad Apoll. 300, 
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feminine, as we should expect the incarnation of the earth- 
goddess to be; but it appears that in an early fragment of 
Delphic oracular. verse Python was represented as a robber 
of Parnassus, slain by Apollo, yet possessing in some sense 
a sacred character, as the god had to be purified from the stain 
of his slaughter by ‘Cretan men*.’ Hyginus has preserved the 
legend that before the days of Apollo, Python was wont to 
give oracles on Parnassus; we hear also that his bones were 
placed in a cauldron and guarded in the Pythion, and ‘that 
some kind of worship or religious drama was performed in his 
honour down to late times. And Plutarch®* informs us that 
a funeral ode, set to the flute, was composed to commemorate 
him by the younger Olympus. We can understand and 
interpret these curious records, when we remember that the 
serpent was the familiar animal, sometimes the actual embodi- 
ment, of the earth-deity 4, and was often regarded as the incar- 
nation of the departed spirit, and as a sacred. and mystic 
animal in Greek religion. It was not only at Delphi that the 
snake was associated with a chthonian system of prophecy: in 
the shrine of Trophonios at Lebadea there was a prophetic 
snake that had to be propitiated with offerings of honey cakes°; 
and it is very probable that Ge herself was one of the aborigi- 
nal powers of the Trophonion, and only became supplanted by 
her young ‘double’ the nymph Hercyna, whose badge is the 
snake’, A unique system of divination by means of sacred 
serpents survived in Epirus, if we may trust a narrative in 
Aelian, which cannot have been wholly baseless. The same 
animal was found in some of the shrines of Asclepios, where 
a medical divination was practised by means of incubation, and 
the tame serpent was supposed to creep by night to the sleeper 
and whisper remedies into his ear. It seems, then, that Aelian 
was justified in his statement, id:0y jv tov dpaxdvtwy Kai 7 pav- 
Tix», and that we may venture to believe that the famous 
story of Apollo and Python reflects a very important event in 


* Apollo, R. 111. ® Apollo, R. 115. 

> Apollo, R. 115. f Vide Demeter, R. 42°. 
© Apollo, R. 1153 cf. ib. 264°. & Vide Apollo, R. 190. 
4 Cf. Herod. 1. 78 TeApnocées. .. » Nat. An. 11. 16. 
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the religious history of Delphi, and not, as used to be supposed, 
a meteoric conflict of storm, thunder-cloud, and sunshine. 
It was rare to find Gaia prophesying in her own person. 
There was a tradition, which Pausanias records, that she had 
once possessed a prophetic seat at Olympia, near her altar of 
ashes that was called 6 Tatos**, “No doubt her worship goes 
back to very primitive times in that region, as the fact of the 
altar bearing the name of the deity suggests an early stage of 
religious thought and ritual*; and she may have been associ- 
ated with Zeus at Olympia as at Dodona, for in both places he 
bore the oracular character that was so rarely attached to him. 
The prophetic power belonged also to Ge Evptorepyos of 
Aegae #1, and the epithet alone would suggest an original 
afinity between the Delphic and the Achaean cult !*. From 
Pausanias and Pliny we gather an interesting record of the 
method of divination at Aegae: the former does not connect 
the shrine with prophecy, but declares that the image of the 
earth-goddess was very ancient, and that the ministration was 
in the hands of a woman, upon whom a severe rule of chastity 
was imposed ©: if there were several candidates for the office, 
their fitness was tested by a draught of bull’s blood. Pliny 
supplements the account and makes it more intelligible, 
telling us that the priestess drank a draught of bull’s blood 
before she descended into the cave to prophesy. Now the bull 
is one of the animals specially sacred to the earth-deity and to 
the divinities of agriculture ; and as ecstatic divination always 
implied demoniac or divine possession, the aspirant to this 
supernatural power could attain to the necessary communion 
with the deity by eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
the animal of sacrifice. We have an exact parallel in the 


* Cf. the altar dyuds, and Apollo necessary, and that this was relaxed in 


"Ayuievs: this partial identification of 
the altar and the god may descend from 
the period of pillar-worship, the pillar 
being at once the altar and the temporary 
home of the divinity. 

> If she was not a maid, she’ must 
never have had intercourse with more 
than one man. We may believe that 
according to the older rulea virgin was 


favour of elderly married women or 
widows; we find elsewhere in Greece 
the same relaxation of an older and more - 
ascetic rule, and for the same motive: 
it was thought better to ensure chastity 
after the priestess entered on her office 
than to demand chastity previous to her 
investiture. 
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worship of Apollo Pythios at Argos: the priestess there also 
was inspired by a drink of bull’s blood. We may naturally 
“ conjecture that the same ritual was once a part of the worship 
of the prophetic earth-mother at Delphi, and that it was taken 
over by Apollo and brought thence to Argos. 

But Pausanias’ account is probably true as well. The 
draught may have worked not merely as a means of inspira- 
tion, but as a test for deciding between competitors for the 
priesthood ; for the magic liquor might be supposed to pro- 
duce dangerous or at least tell-tale results in those who in 
respect of chastity or for some other reason were unfit for the 
sacred office. 

Finally, we may suspect the existence in early times of a 
Tjs pavretov at Patrae **, where a statue of the earth-goddess 
stood in the sacred grove of Demeter, by the side of images of 
the mother and the daughter*. Outside was a sacred well 
where a curious water-divination was practised for the purpose 
of prognosticating the course of maladies. A mirror was let 
down until the rim touched the surface of the water: after 
sacrifice ‘ to the goddess,’ the consultant gazed into the mirror 
and saw the form of his sick friend as one either dead or living. 
This ceremony was, no doubt, older than the organized Greek 
polytheism, and belongs to a water-magic that is connected 
with sacred wells, and has been universal in Europe. But it 
seems likely that at Patrae the ritual became consecrated to 
the earth-goddess or earth-spirit, and may have been after- 
wards taken over by her younger sister Demeter. Similarly, 
in the Plutonium at Acharaca, near Tralles, we hear of a system 
of incubation for the healing of diseases specially connected 
with the cult of the chthonian powers >. 

It was through her prophetic character that Ge acquired the 
cult-appellative @¢uis, which was attached to her at Athens 1°°, 
and, unless the old legends deceive us, at Delphi also. That 
this was intended to designate her as a goddess of righteous- 
ness in general is very improbable ; for it is not likely that the 
figure of Gaia, always half materialistic, could be the centre 


* Demeter, R. 258. » Vide Demeter, R, 124. 
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around which such high ethical ideas could cluster. We know 
of a more special use of @éuis, as applied to the oracular 
response*: and it is in this sense that we should interpret the 
cult-title of Ge-Themis at Delphi and Athens, and we thus 
understand why the altar of Themis at Olympia stood near to 
the ‘ Taios 7°’ 

I have already suggested that Themis, as a personality in 
Greek religion, was originally an emanation from Ge; and 
here may be a fitting place to develop and substantiate 
a theory which does not seem to have been systematically 
examined, still less definitely accepted or rejected hitherto, 
One reason for accepting it is the improbability of the only 
other conceivable theory, that Themis began her religious 
career as the mere personification of the abstract idea of 
righteousness. Such personified abstractions are doubtless 
early in the religious thought of the Greeks as of other races. 
But the careful study of these in Greek cult and literature 
leads to the conviction that only those became prominent and 
of a certain vitality in the popular religion which had emanated 
originally from concrete personal deities: as Peitho emanated 
from Aphrodite, Nike from Athena, Nemesis—if the view 
maintained in a former chapter be correct—from some Attic 
divinity akin to the earth-goddess. Now Themis, in the earliest 
literature, is a very concrete figure, a living and active power 
in the Titanic and Olympian world, In the pre-Homeric days, 
we may admit, the Hellenes may have been capable of personi- 
fying righteousness ; but it would be against all analogy that 
they should attach to her such very palpable and personal 
myths. And many of these bring her into close connexion 
with Gaia: thus, according to Hesiod, the infant Zeus was 
entrusted to the nurture of Gaia, but, according to ‘ Musaeos, 
to Themis *’, and this affinity between the two goddesses is 
clearly revealed in the Delphic legend, and was an accepted 
dogma with Aeschylus*, Reference has already been made 4 

* Hom. Od. 16. 403 Aids peyddo.o ovpmpopnrevew O€putB5os dfcor, 

Oémores, Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 394 > Cults, vol. 2, p. 495 0. b. 
G€moras SoiBov ArddAAwvos, cf. Apollo, © Prom. V. 209. ; 


R. 182"; Plut. De Herod. Mal. p. 860 D 4 Cults, ib. 
Tov Qcod payteiavy , THs Aeyopuerns 
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to the local legend of Boucheta in Epirus, which discloses an 
ancient cult-figure of Themis. Tauropolos, the goddess riding 
on.a bull, the sacrificial animal of Gaia, and we are reminded 
of the bull-riding Europa, who was in all probability a Cretan- 
Boeotian form of the earth-goddess. Again, the union of Zeus 
and Ge was an ancient myth that gradually faded, and the 
name of Ge was displaced by others in the story; the marriage 
of Zeus and Themis was a living belief perpetuated by Hesiod 2, 
and the Thessalian town of Ichnae, whence ©é€uts derived an 
ancient cult-title "Iyvain that occurs in one of the Homeric 
hymns, explained its own name by the legend of Zeus’ amorous 
pursuit of Themis. We must suppose that the people imagined 
him pursuing a real corporeal goddess, and not the abstract 
idea of righteousness ***, The union of Zeus and Themis is 
probably a later equivalent of the marriage of Zeus and Earth. 
This explanation of the goddess of Ichnae asa disguised form 
of the oracular Gaia, the spouse of Zeus, will be further corro- 
borated, if we can trust a doubtful gloss in Hesychius, who 
speaks of a pavretoy at Ichnae occupied by Apollo, and can 
believe on the strength of this that Themis was the original 
goddess of the oracle there ***. We have other proof of the 
ancient cult of Themis or ‘ Themissta’ in Thessaly **4, and it 
is probable that in this region, as in Thebes **‘, Tanagra ** °, 
and Athens ?°8, the worship derived sustenance from some idea 
more personal and concrete than the bare personification. 
Finally, the theory that is being maintained may explain the 
mysterious phrase of Clemens Alexandrinus, who speaks of the 
‘mystic symbols of Themis, marjoram, the lamp, the sword, 
the pudenda muliebria*'.’ The passage suggests that there 
were ‘mysteries ’ or dpy.a somewhere in the worship of Themis, 
and these might be found, as we shall see, in the Gaia-cults, 
but could not possibly be attached to Dike, ’Adi«iéa, or other 
impalpable personifications. And the symbols themselves are 
significant : the sword, possibly the lamp, might be the badge 
of the mere goddess of righteousness ; but it is only by 
supposing that the Themis of these unknown mysteries was 
something more concrete than this, and was allied to an earth- 
* Theog. gol. 
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divinity of fertilizing function that we could hope to explain 
the éptyavoy and the xrels yuvarxetos*. I am assuming that the 
Christian Father is not talking at random. 

If this view is correct, the ancient oracular cult of Gee Themis 
acquires a special importance: for it will have given rise to 
the worship of a higher ethical goddess, who, having broken 
the shell and escaped the limitations of Gaia, could take on 
the more universal character of a-goddess of righteousness, the 
common term @éuis having always meant more than the mere 
righteous decision of the oracle. 

Returning now to other localities of the Gaia-cult, we can 
believe that it was aboriginal in Attica’, The ritual and 
popular superstitious practices are sufficient proof. In gather- 
ing a certain medicinal herb, a careful Athenian would put 
into the hole a honeyed cake as an expiatory offering to Ge, 
a sacrificial gift of common use in her ritual; and in the search 
for hidden treasure, a man would pray to her as the guardian 
of wealth. In the private marriage ceremonies she may possibly 
have once had a place”; for Proclus tells us that the ancient 
Attic Oeopot prescribed a preliminary sacrifice before the 
wedding to Ouranos and Ge. But as the former figure belongs 
merely to myth, and neither to Attic or any other Hellenic 
cult, we may believe that the neo-Platonist, in accordance with 
a certain characteristic tendency, has misnamed the powers ; 
and that the real sacrifice before marriage, of which we have 
other evidence*, was to Zeus and Hera, whom Greek theory, 
as we have seen, sometimes identified with Ge. 

Nor in the public Attic ritual was Ge forgotten, though 
nowhere prominent, save in the local cult of Phlye 14, of which 


* The use of the same symbol in the 
Thesmophoria of Demeter is well at- 


In the Vedic marriage-ritual the earth- 
goddess does not clearly appear, but 


tested, p. 89. 

> In Latin marriage-ritual the recog- 
nition of Tellus is attested by Vergil and 
Servius, Aen. 4. 166: ‘quidam sane 
etiam Tellurem praeesse nuptiis tradunt ; 
nam in auspiciis nuptiarum invocatur : 
cui etiam virgines, vel cum ire ad domum 
mariti coeperint, vel iam ibi positae, 
diversis nominibus vel ritu sacrificant.’ 


Varuna, the heaven-god, is among those 
to whom sacrifice is made: vide Hille- 
brandt, Vedische Opfer, &c., p. 68 ; but 
the idea of the marriage of earth and 
heaven in spring appears in some parts 
of India, Frazer, Golden Bough’, 1, 
p- 223. 
© Vide Hera, R. 17!-4, 
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we have a very interesting but doubtful record. Pausanias 
tells us that the men of this deme had raised altars to Dionysos 
the flower-god, certain nymphs called “Iopnvides, and to Ge, 
whom they called the ‘great goddess.’ Nowhere else is this 
emphatic appellative attached to her, but is the usual designa- 
tion of the 6eév Myrnp, a more developed form of Gaia who, 
like other kindred goddesses, may have superimposed herself 
upon the latter’s more primitive cult. The Phlyan cult was 
original in another respect also, if a certain passage in Hippo- 
lytus, in which he appears to have drawn from Plutarch, has 
been rightly interpreted and emended ®*: for it seems to attest 
that a solemn orgy or mystery existed at Phlye in honour of 
the great goddess, which claimed to be older than the mysteries 
of Eleusis?*4; and some such primitive fact may have left its 
impress on the genealogical account that Pausanias gives us of 
the foundation of the dpy:a of the MeydAar deat, Demeter and 
Kore, at Andania by Kaukon, the son of Phlyus, who was the 
son of Ge’. All that we can conclude with some security is 
that there was a very ancient mystery-worship at Phlye conse- 
crated to Ge in her own name; nor need this surprise us, for 
though we hear of them nowhere else, mysteries in her honour 
may have been in vogue that were afterwards covered by the 
name of Demeter. What may be the explanation or the 
credibility of the concluding statement in Hippolytus, that 
there was a chamber or colonnade at Phlye, of which the walls 
were covered with mystic paintings—the pursuit, for instance, 
of a dog-headed woman by a hoary ithyphallic man with 
wings—remains an unsolved riddle, 

The other district in Attica where we have trace of a Gaia- 
cult, which we may believe to have been ancient, is the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis’®*. Two inscriptions prove that at some 
time in the early winter a black he-goat was sacrificed to ‘the 
earth-goddess in the acres, and again in Elaphebolion a preg- 


* Vide Welck. Griech. Gotterl. 1, MeydAau Oeai at Phlye as. well as An- 


p- 322, note, 

_ > Vide Demeter, R. 246. Welcker 
seems to build too much on the passage 
in Pausanias, when he concludes from it 
that there was a mystery-worship of 


dania, and that these were the earth- 
goddess '9 and Képy her daughter; Ge, 
under this name, is never the mother 
of Képy. 
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nant cow to ‘ Ge near the pavreiov.’ The latter designation is 
interesting, as suggesting that her ancient association with 
divination was remembered in this place. In Athens also, 
amidst the multitude of the stronger and more attractive per- 
sonalities of religion; her worship was able to survive. The 
inscription found on the Acropolis, speaking of the institution 
of some service in honour of Ge Karpophoros?** ‘in accor- 
dance with the oracle,’ appears to point to the time of Hadrian. 
It has been connected, though on slight. evidence, with the 
monument that Pausanias describes as dedicated there, repre- 
senting earth imploring Zeus to send rain. We can imagine 
the beautiful form of the mother-goddess emerging raising her 
face and her hands to heaven, as we see her on vases in the 
gigantomachy and on the Tergamene frieze, where she is 
pleading for her children. The oracle to which the inscription 
refers is probably Delphi, which, at- this late period, still 
remembered its early affection for the earth-goddess. 

In the ancient myth, and probably in ancient religion, she 
was both a giver of fruits and a nourisher of children: But 
the only cult-title that attests the latter idea, which springs so 
naturally from the former, is Kovpotpédos, and there is some 
doubt and controversy about this designation. Usener. and 
other writers have regarded Kovpotpég¢os, whom we find on the 
Athenian Acropolis and on the Tetrapolis1**, at Samos and 
possibly Eretria, as a personage who was originally Kouporpd¢gos, 
‘the nurturer of children’ and nothing more, a functional 
deity known only by an appellative, and not by any proper 
name, and belonging to an earlier system of ‘ Sonder-Goétter,’ 
who were less anthropomorphic and less individualized than 
the later evolved deities of the polytheism”. The validity 
of the whole theory will be examined in the concluding 
chapter of this work. All that need be said here in regard to 
Kovporpédos is that certainly in the earlier records of Attic 
religion she is known by this appellative alone. Her shrine on 
the Acropolis was the Kovpotpéqdiov, and in all the known 


* Instances of association of human Mannhardt, Baumkultus, Pp. 303. 
fertility and the earth are very numerous : > Vide Hero-cults, vol. 5, R. 337. 
vide Frazer, Golden Bough*, 2, p. 109; 
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earlier inscriptions she is simply ‘H Kovporpépos: the one 
quoted by Rangabé, where she appears as I'j Kovporpdédos, has 
disappeared, and we cannot check its accuracy or assign its 
date. . The first authority that attests the latter double title 
is Pausanias, who mentions as on the south-west terrace 
of the Acropolis the double shrine of Ge .Kovporpégos and 
Demeter XAdy, ‘the verdurous’ goddess. The later lexico- 
graphers and scholiasts, who are fond of such speculations, 
apply the title to various divine personages; but Suidas '*4 
pronounces in favour of Ge: and adds that Erichthonios was 
the first who sacrificed ‘to this goddess’ on the Acropolis, 
as a thank-offering for his nurture, and ordained that before 
every other sacrifice a preliminary offering should always be 
consecrated to her; only he leaves us in doubt whether by 
‘this goddess’ he means Ge or Ge Kovpotpégos. We can 
accept his statement with some reserve concerning the pre- 
liminary sacrifice to the earth-goddess on the Acropolis as 
part of an ancient ritual ; but he is no authority for the view 
that in any ancient liturgy she was explicitly identified with 
the ‘nurturer of children. In the inscriptions from the 
Tetrapolis she is explicitly distinguished from the latter; who 
in two late Athenian records is identified with Demeter, but 
never with Ge. But all this comes only to prove that the 
Athenian worshipper, when praying to Kourotrophos, was not 
necessarily aware that he was praying to the earth-mother ; 
it in no way proves that the two were not originally identical, 
and that the ‘nurturer of children,’ regarded as a separate 
person, was not merely an emanation from Ge, born in con- 
sequence of the shedding of an appellative, a most common 
phenomenon in Greek religion*®. On this hypothesis we 
shall best understand the importance of her cult, and why the 
Athenian ephebi offered sacrifice to her, and why she was 
afterwards identified with Demeter. Pausanias’ statement, 
then, may only contain the rediscovery of an ancient fact ° 


@ A deity that hastwoepithets,ortwo and the identity of individuality tends to 
descriptive designations, may easily be disappear through variety of names. 
split into two apparently separate deities > Athena, R. 35°. 
in any liturgical formula; for in semi- © For further discussion of the subject 
magical ritual the name is all-important, see chapter on ‘ Hero-cults,’ vol. 5. 
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* Reasons somewhat similar have been given for the interpreta- 
tion of the personage known in Attic ritual and myth by the 
fame Aglauros as another form of Ge*. Her affinity with 
Pandora, whose real nature is clear, the solemn oath that the 
ephebi take in her name to guard the boundaries of the land 
and to cherish agriculture, seem to reveal her as the great 
earth-goddess rather than as a mere local-nymph. And on 
this supposition, that it was once the national cult of a divinity 
pre-eminent in the early religion of Attica, it is more natural 
that her worship should have travelled to Salamis in Cyprus, 
where the Attic associations are manifest. In her ritual in 
the latter island, we have important evidence of an early 
custom of human sacrifice: the victim was brought up by the 
ephebi, and after he had thrice run round the altar he was 
speared by the priest ; in later days, the rite was consecrated 
to Diomed, and was finally suppressed in the time of the later 
Greek kings of Cyprus. The mere fact of human sacrifice 
throws no light on the personality of Aglauros; for we find 
traces of it in Greek hero-cult as well as in the higher religion. 
But believing her to be the earth-goddess, we should expect, 
on the general analogies of European and non-European 
custom, to find in legend or ritual a reminiscence that thé 
human victim was once offered to her. A vast accumulation 
of evidence, too solid in bulk to overthrow ez masse, collected 
by Mannhardt and the present generation of anthropological 
scholars from all quarters of the globe, establishes the preva- 
lent connexion of human sacrifice with harvest-ritual and the 
worship of vegetation deities», It is sufficient to mention 
here a few typical instances from various parts of the world 
to assist our consideration of the Cypriote rite. In Egypt, 
red-haired men were offered in the dog-days at the grave of 
Osiris, the earth-deity, their bodies were burned and _ their 
ashes scattered to the winds*. Among the Tshi-speaking 
® Vide Athena, R. 2°!, 25; Demeter, Bough*, vol. 2, pp. 238-248. Cf. Mann- 
R. 109; discussion of the question in hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 358-361. 
vol. 1, pp. 288, 289; further references * Pint, De Sstd: et OnFi ©. 93, 
are given in Hero-cults, R, 30, Dionysos, quoting from Manetho, does not mention 


Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica, the red hair, but says that the victims 
> Vide especially Frazer, Golden were called Tupdmor : it is Diodorus who 
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peoples of the Gold Coast a human victim was sacrificed at the 
yam-harvest, and some of the blood was poured into the hole 
whence the new yam was taken*. The Khonds in India 
sacrificed a slave to the earth-goddess with mysteries and 
drunken orgies ; it was a good sign of plentiful rain if he wept 
copiously ; his flesh was afterwards torn in pieces and scattered 
over the fields®. Finally, the Mexican custom may be 
mentioned of calling by names that designated the spirits of 
vegetation the five human victims who were offered to the 
mountain-gods and whose flesh was eaten by the worshippers °. 
Now in these and similar ceremonies the moving idea need 
not, and probably was not, always the same. But whether 
the human victim is offered to the earth-power by way of 
expiation*, or whether he is regarded as in some sort the 
incarnation of the deity so that his flesh has a sacred value 
whether eaten sacramentally or scattered over the land, or 
whether the horrid rite belongs rather to the domain of savage 
sympathetic magic, one thing is at least clear: the sacrifice 
assists the fertility of the land, according to the belief of the 
worshipper. 

But it is important to bear in mind that the Greek record 
concerning such sacrifices is rarely, if ever, so clear and explicit 
that we can at once assign them their place in a universal 
system of vegetation-ritual. The fantastic and often cruel 
ceremonies connected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, 
almost universal in primitive agricultural society, are not often 


completes the account, 1. 88, stating b Macpherson, Memorials of service 


that red-haired men were once offered by 
the kings at the grave of Osiris; and 
both agree that red was the colour of 
Typhon. Dr. Frazer, Golden Bough, 2, 
142, 255, interprets these victims as the 
incarnations of the vegetation-spirit, 
their red hair symbolizing the ripe corn, 
but this spirit, on his own theory, was 
Osiris, and these victims are apparently 
identified with Typhon; the red hair 
may as naturally refer to the fiery heat 
of the sun. 

* Ellis, Zsht-speaking peoples of Gold 
Coast, p. 230. 


in India, p. 113; Mannhardt, Baum- 
kultus, p. 356 note. We find the same 
idea in Mexico that it was a good omen 
for rain if the child-victim shed tears 
abundantiy (Sahagun, Jourdan. et Sim. 
PP: 57, 58). 

© Sahagun, op, cit. p. 71.. 

4 For examples of ceremonies that 
are obviously merely piacular before 
agricultural operations vide Frazer, 
Golden Bough*, vol. 3, pp. 323, 324, 
and cf, the Attic mponpdcia noticed 
below, p. 42. 
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presented to us in recognizable simplicity on ancient Greek 
soil. We have to resort to the constructive interpretation, 
scientific perhaps, but still conjectural, of incomplete legends 
and of incompletely recorded ritual that is often overlaid with 
the deposit of later religious thought. The problem of the 
Cypriote sacrifice is a case in point. We may agree that 
Aglauros is the earth-goddess, and we are naturally inclined 
to suppose that the human victim at Salamis was offered for 
agrarian purposes. But he was not offered by husbandmen, 
but escorted by the ephebi, the young warriors of the com- 
munity ; and we are only told that his body was wholly 
consumed on the pyre. Perhaps his ashes were once strewn 
over the field, as the ashes of Solon were said to have been 
scattered over the Attic Salamis, and those of Phalanthos over 
the forum -of Tarentum *, to fertilize the land or to plant 
a guardian-spirit within it. Or in Aglauros’ worship an 
ancient agrarian ceremony may have been transformed into 
a piacular vicarious offering for the sins of the community. 
We are thus left to conjecture, and the theory is tentative 
only. 

Similarly, we may venture to explain the use of the 
self-sacrifice of the Athenian Aglauros, who casts herself down 
the precipice of the Acropolis to save her country in time of 
peril, as the misinterpretation of a primitive custom of casting 
an effigy of the vegetation-deity down a steep place or into 
the water. But the only basis for this conjecture is the 
personality of Aglauros herself and the fact that such things 
happened elsewhere. 

These primitive ceremonies and this barbarous magic that 
were connected with the life of the soil are rarely pre- 
sented to us transparently in Greek legend or record, because 
owing to the tend of Greek imagination and civilization the 
agrarian ritual tends to become political and civil, the 
agrarian legend is translated into higher mythology, and takes 
on a political, often an epic, colouring’. Only here and there 


* Vide Hero-cults, vol. 5, R. 308 and Xzlte, p. 215 note, marks the same 
Plut. Solon, 32. - - transformation in the agrarian myths of 
> Mannhardt, Antike Wald- ao feld- Semitic and Teutonic races, 
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in such stories as those about Charila, Erigone,: Eunostos, the 
simple life of the ‘ia csie and his quaint thought gleam 
through. 

We must be content to say, then, that we may faintly 
discern an early agricultural significance in the Aglauros- 
sacrifice at Athens and Salamis. A barbarous practice belonging 
to the same range of ideas as those with which we have been 
dealing seems clearly revealed in a story that Pausanias tells 
us about Haliartos* A leading man of this city consulted 
the Delphic oracle with the question how he should find water 
in his land: he was advised to slay the first person he met on 
his return: he met his own son first and immediately stabbed 
him: ‘the youth ran about still living, and wherever the blood 
dripped down, the earth sent up water.’ Here seems magic 
and a ritual consecrated to the earth-spirit that strikingly 
reminds us of the practice recorded of the Khonds. Finally, 
the legend preserved by Euripides in the Heracleidae” of 
Macaria’s self-immolation to Kore, the oracle having pronounced 
that the gods demanded the life of a maiden, may have arisen, 
as the Aglauros-story, from a real ritual practice in the cult of 
the earth-goddess, May asimilar original fact have engendered 
the ghastly Argive story, narrated by Parthenios (c. 13) 
concerning Klymenos—the well-known name of the chthonian 
god—and his incestuous love for his daughter’ Harpalyce, who 
revenged herself by cooking his own son at a sacrifice? _ , 

Apart from these indications of half-forgotten savagery, 
there is nothing specially striking in the Ge-ritual of Greece : 
animals as well as cereals and fruits were offered to her 
as to other divinities, the victims being genérally of a dark 
colour, and their blood probably shed into a Bdépov, as. was 
the case in the offerings to the dead: wine was doubtless 
sometimes poured out to her as to the ghosts, sometimes 
perhaps by special ordinance withheld, as we hear that only 
mypadia were consecrated to the daughters of Cecrops, ‘those 
humanized forms of the earth-goddess°. ; 

So far, the cults, legends, and practices we have been con- 


Rie Apollo, R. 137. ° For Ge-titual vide R. Zs 16 bo. ar, 
> Demeter,R. 114. 23. 
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sidering belonged to the Earth of agriculture and vegetation. 
But Gaia had another and a darker aspect, being worshipped. 
at: Athens, Mykonos, and probably once at Delphi in associa- 
tion: with the dead and the ghostly realm. The ritual at 
Mykonos is recorded in an inscription 2°, Seven black lambs 
were offered to Zeus X@orios and Ij XOovia, and the epithets 
allude to the lower regions, and here perhaps to a marital 
relationship between their male and female deities. The 
ceremony appears to have been void of any taboo or ghostly 
terrors, for the worshipper was bidden to feast—probably 
off the sacrificed animals—at the Place of worship ; ans this 
implies a religious communion. 

Fuller information is given us about the chthonian ritual at 
Athens, Ge was remembered in two state services that were 
consecrated to the worship, or to the memory at least, of the 
dead. The evéo.a, or the solemn ritual of the yévy or clans, 
was an All Souls’ festival which took place in early autumn on 
the fifth of Boedromion, when the clans brought offerings to the 
graves of their kinsmen, and on the same day a sacrifice was 
performed to the earth. The celebration, which was naturally 
mournful, was also called vexdova, and the offerings may have 
consisted of xoal, libations, and dpata, fruits and flowers *: 
these may have been intended for the dead primarily, but 
perhaps for the earth-goddess as well; for Cicero tells us 
that in the Attic burial ceremonies, the ground, immediately 
after the inhumation, was ‘ expiated with fruits that it might 
be returned to the uses of the living ’* or as we might say, 
that the taboo might be removed from it”. | 

Still: more important was the part played by the earth- 
goddess in the Attic Anthesteria; and the view has been 
recently taken and skilfully maintained by Miss Harrison, that 


* R.7,16; Hero-cults, R, 21 (Hesych. 
s.v. Tevéowa). The vepxéora—Artemis, 
R. 137— were probably distinct, a 
private ritual of the family. The au- 
thorities are somewhat vague. Aeschy- 
lus’ phrase may be derived from the 


vexvoua, 

‘> Dieterich, ps 7 Raia 
wissensch., 1904, pp. 40-41, interprets 
the passage differently, believing that 
the ground was strewn with seeds so 
that by this sort of sympathetic magic 


Attic practice at the Tevéo.a, and the 
glosses of Hesychius suggest that we 
should connect the dpaia with the 


the return of the departed soul to light 
in asecond birth might be secured. 
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the Dionysiac character of this celebration was a later usurpa- 
tion upon an older mournful festival consecrated to Gaia and 
the ghosts*. The whole question of the Anthesteria will-be 
discussed in the chapter on Dionysos. It is enough to note 
here that Gaia maintained her part in it down to the latest 
period. For Pausanias tells us 1°” that the sanctuary of Ge 
Olympia” at Athens, which stood within the réuevos of Zeus 
Olympios and borrowed its cult-title from the god, stood near 
a chasm in the earth, which legend connected with the sub- 
sidence of Deukalion’s deluge ; and that every year cakes of 
barley and honey were thrown down into it; we may conclude 
that this was an offering to the earth-goddess, for we hear of 
similar offerings being made to her on other occasions !*». 
Again, the author of the Etymologicum Magnum speaks of 
the “YSpopépia as a mournful celebration at Athens held in 
honour of those who perished in Deukalion’s deluge; and 
Plutarch informs us that such observances took place in 
Athens in the month of Anthesterion at a date corresponding 
to the calends of March ; finally, the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
quoting from Theopompos, asserts that the Xvrpou, as the last 
day of the Anthesteria festival was called, took its name from 
the xvrpa:, or dishes of olla podrida (navoneppia) that were 
offered to the victims of the deluge on that day*. Putting 
these indications together we can conclude that the “Ydpodopia 
was at least associated with the Anthesteria, when we know 
that the ghosts were specially entertained, two of the three 
days of that festival being dmogpdées or ominous on their 
account. It is true that in this three days’ solemnity, Gaia’s 
recognition is merely that ritualistic act of throwing the 
barley-cakes into the chasm. But the feeling of her association 
with it must have been strong; for we can only explain the 
intrusion of the deluge-story, which half spoils the true sig- 


* Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 99. 

> This epithet is nowhere else found ; 
unless the goddess called 4 *OAvymia at 
Syracuse, whose temple was close'to the 
altar whence the sacred cup dedicated to 
the sea-deities was taken, is to be inter- 
preted as Ge (vide Athen. 462 C, quoting 


from Polemon): a connexion between 
the earth-goddess and Poseidon was 
fairly common. 

© For these and other references to the 
Anthesteria vide Dionysos, R. 124, 
vol. 5. 
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nificance of an ‘All Souls’ celebration intended ‘to com- 
memorate dead kinsmen, if we suppose that the réwevos of Ge 
Olympia was an ancient central point for the performance of 
much of the ceremony, and that to the chasm in this place an 
aetiological myth of the deluge had accidentally attached 
itself. And it appears that in the chthonian part of the 
ceremony the nether earth-goddess was connected with 
Hermes X@éri0s, the god of the lower world . 

We should even have to regard Ge as the dominant goddess 
of the whole festival, if we accept the theory concerning the 
TlGoryia put forth by Miss Harrison. It rests partly on the 
identification of Pandora with Ge. And this equation is 
generally accepted and not open'to dispute. The lexico- 
graphers were aware of it 1®%: the name itself is transparent, 
and Anesidora, ‘ she who sends up gifts,’ a still more obvious 
epithet of Earth, appears as a variant form on a well-known 
vase in the British Museum: the line of Aristophanes pre- 
scribing a preliminary sacrifice to Pandora is paralleled by the 
statement in Suidas that old Attic ritual demanded a pre- 
liminary sacrifice to Ge. And even in quite late times the 
identification was recognized. The man who consulted Apol- 
lonius of Tyana concerning the finding of a treasure made 
prayer to Ge: the philosopher led him out to a lucky spot 
and prayed himself to Pandora before returning to the city. 
And early Greek art proved itself half-conscious of the identity 
of the two figures ; a fifth-century vase, recently published by 
Prof. Gardner”, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford shows 
us the form of Pandora arising from the earth exactly as Ge 
herself arises in certain mythic representations. And the 
comparison of the Pandora scenes with that small group of 
vases which’ show a large female head emerging from the 
ground, while male figures, often satyrs, stand over it with 
hammers in the act of striking, suggests, as Miss Harrison has 
well pointed out, a primitive ritualistic practice of evoking the 


® Cf. the combination of '7 Kdroyos 538 (Athens), 539, vide Hermes, R. 19— 
and Hermes Karoxos in the formulae of both inscriptions very illiterate. 
the dirae, private incantations by which > Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 1, Pl. 1. 
one cursed one’s enemy: C. 7, Gv. 1. 
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earth-spirit by harnmering on the ground*.’ To the evidence 
she thas collected may be added the interesting parallel of 
a Christian myth preserved in an. Armenian MS., in the 
Bodleian, narrating that Christ descended from heaven with 
a golden hammer, and smiting on the earth evoked the Virgin 
Church °. | 

_ This natural affinity between Ge and the shadowy powers 
of death and the life after death is further illustrated by an 
important passage in Pausanias concerning the Areopagus and 
its:vicinity: near the rock stood the temple of the Semnae; 
whom he identifies with the Erinyes, and in it were dedicated 
statues of Pluto; Hermes (who was frequently worshipped as 
the nether god), and Ge’®”: he adds that those who were 
acquitted by the verdict of the court were wont to offer 
sactifice in this temple. We may interpret this as a thank: 
offering or as a piacular service intended to wipe off. the 
miasma of the homicide-trial. 

~ Of other local worships there is nothing clear to record. 
We May suppose that the cult at the Elean Olympia belongs 
to.an ancient era?°, and that Ge there also had certain 
chthonian’ associations, For Elis in old times was haunted 
by the presence of Hades, and KAvpevos, another name: for the 
god of the lower world, was a heroic figure there °. 

Does all this cult reveal a completely anthropomorphic 
figure? We cannot affirm this absolutely in all cases. Such 
epithets as Evpvorepvos and Evpona (if the latter were ever 
attached to Ge as it was to Demeter) betray the consciousness 
of: the material fact PISREDS with and partly blurring the 
human conception. : 

Neither need her oracular 2° and vegetative functions have 
clearly evoked the full anthropomorphic idea: a better proof 
is perhaps the institution of games in her honour which we 
have reason to believe existed in Attica }*i if nowhere else. 
And no doubt her personality would tend to become more 


® Hell. Journ. 1900, pp. 106, 107: > Agathangelos Greek Text, ed. La- 
her view of these vases appears to me _ garde, from Bodleian Menologion Armen. 
more probable than that put forth by c. 3, fol. 7°: I owe this reference to the 
Prof, Furtwangler, Jahrbuch. ad, d. £, kindness of my friend, Mr. Conybeare. 
1891, p. 116, _. © Vide Hades, R. 21. 
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clearly defined by her. frequent association with many of -the 
human-divine personages of Greek polytheism. Moreover, 
Hellenic art in dealing with the figure of Gaia was naturally 
obliged to invest her with the full human form: her presence 
was required for two and only two.mythic representations, 
the birth of Erichthonios and the battle of the giants with the 
gods, and for these the perfected art invented a type of full 
matronly form, luxuriant beauty with sometimes the added 
charm of pathetic expression. There is less reality and no cult- 
significance in the later Hellenistic personifications of Earth, 
in the figure on the interesting Carthaginian relief, for instance, 
where she appears with children on her lap and cattle around 
her, majestically seated in the midst of figures that personify 
fire and water*. It is impossible to say how early was the 
first personal representation of Ge. The earliest certain 
instance that has come down to us is the ‘ Melian’ terracotta 
relief’, The goddess emerging from the earth and the ham; 
merers may be a very old art-type, in fact must be as old 
as Hesiod’s 7heogony, if it gave rise to his perverted version 
of the Pandora story; but the rising goddess was probably 
not called Ge, but Pandora or sometimes Persephone*®. And 
we want to know when Gaia was made human and personal 
under her own name, not under any cne of her many 
doubles and disguises. Again the type of Kourotrophos, 
the goddess holding children in her arms, goes back to 
Mycenaean times‘, but this Coes not attest the prehistoric 
personification of Gaia herself, for we do not and can scarcely 
hope to know the personal name of that prehistoric goddess. 
No doubt the agency of art did assist the anthropo- 
morphic development, but we cannot date its influence in 
this process, and the personal godhead of Ge still seems to 
have remained in the embryonic stage. And the reason of 
this is that her name was Ge, and it was difficult for the 
higher mythology and the higher anthropomorphic religion 


* Baumeister, Denkmadler, Fig. 621. from the earth is illustrated by its 
> Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. 1, p.1577, appearance on a Greco-Buddhist relief, 
Fig. b. vide Buddhist Art in India, Griinwedel, 


* The long continuance and preva- transl. by Gibson, p. 99, Pl. 51. 
lence of this type of the goddess emerging 4 Archaeol, Anzéig. 1901, p. 130. 
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to attach itself to so materialistic a name. Therefore this 
cult has scarcely a point of contact with the more advanced 
life of the race. Her oracles usually pass to another: Themis 
breaks away from her: the early legal system of trials for 
homicide, upon which society so much depended, finds its 
religious support in the cult of the dead or of the Erinyes, 
Apollo or Athena, while Ge remains far in the background. 
It seems that she must disguise herself under other names, 
that did not so immediately betray the material fact, in order 
to develop into active personality. As Pandora she could 
become the bright centre of a human myth: as Aglauros she 
could die for her country: as Themis she could become the 
goddess of abstract justice: and, though only a half-formed 
personality herself, she probably gave birth to many of 
the most robust creations of polytheism. Rhea-Cybele had 
a great religious career. But the brightest of all Gaia’s 
emanations is Demeter. 


CHAPTER Il 


DEMETER AND KORE-PERSEPHONE 
(References, p. 311.) 


THE worship to which this chapter is devoted is one of the 
most important and fascinating in the whole Hellenic religion. 
In the study of it we seem to have a picture revealed to us in 
outline of the early agrarian life, of the social usages on which 
the family was based, and also of the highest religious aspira- 
tions of the people. The folk-lorist and the student of primi- 
tive anthropology can gather much from it; and it also 
contributes largely to our knowledge of the more advanced 
religious thought in Europe. The primitive element in it is 
bright and attractive, there is scarcely a touch of savagery, and 
it is connected at many points with the higher life of the. state. 
The mythology of the cult enthralled the Hellenic imagination 
and inspired some of the noblest forms of art, and it appeals 
to the modern spirit with its unique motives of tenderness and 
pathos, with the very human type of the loving and bereaved 
mother. 

The attempt to explain the name Demeter has been only 
partly successful: there can be little doubt but that the latter 
part of the word means ‘ mother,’ and this is a fact of some 
importance, for it shows that the name and the worship is 
a heritage of the Aryan population, and its universality in 
Greece gives evidence against the theory that the presence of 
the female divinity betrays the non-Aryan stock. The Greek 
cult may be regarded as merely a local development of the 
European worship of the corn-mother or earth-mother, The 
meaning of the prefix An is uncertain: the old view that it was 
a dialect-variant for earth, so that the compound signified 
earth-mother, is etymologically unsound and improbable. 
Perhaps Mannhardt’s theory, that the first part of the word 


® Myth. Forschung, p. 292; vide Mag.s.v. And Anat mpocaryopevovra tnd 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2,p.169; cf. Zt,  ra&v Kpynrav ai xpibai. 
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is akin to the Cretan Anat = barley, a word formed from the 
same stem as that which corey in (ea and (eva, deserves 
more consideration. 

At all events, either term, ‘ earth-mother’ or ‘ corn-mother’ 
sums up most of the myth and most of the cult of Demeter. 
And the evidence makes it clear that her individuality was 
rooted in the primitive and less developed personality of Gaia; 
the ancients themselves discovered the fact or had remembered 
it'. And some of the titles of the two divinities, both in poeti¢ 
parlance and in actual cult, coincide, or reveal the identity of 
nature. Demeter was worshipped as Xaptvy ? at Olympia, and 
the name was associated with the Jegend of the descent of 
Hades; we can scarcely doubt that it is a derivative from the 
stem that appears in xaual, and designates the goddess of the 
ground, The cult must have been ancient and of high prestige, 
for the priestess who administered it was given special prece- 
dence at the Olympian games, and viewed them seated on an 
altar as a semi-divine personage: the ministrant here doubtless 
embodied the deity, a conception of the sacerdotal office which 
we can trace in the earlier days of Hellas, but which tended to 
fade in the later period. The name Eipdéra, better known as 
the name of the Cretan form of the earth-goddess, was applied 
to Demeter at Lebadea *, where Pausanias records the temple 
of Demeter Etpéan in the grove of Trophonios, and informs 
us that those who wished to descend into his grave and con- 
sult his oracle must offer a preliminary sacrifice to her and 
other divinities, and that the local legend regarded her as the 
nurse of Trophonios. The spot was full of chthonian associa- 
tions, a great centre of the worship of the nether powers, and 
the legend throws a sidelight upon the belief—which we must 
regard as very early—in some relation between an earth- 
goddess and an earth-god, for as such Trophonios must be 
interpreted. With such an epithet of the earth as the ‘ broad- 
faced’ one we may compare the Sanskrit name Prthivi, ‘the 
broad one,’ of the earth-goddess*. Another illustration from 
Boeotia of the affinity between Demeter and Europa is the 
worship of Demeter Tavpomddos at Copae !*. 

® Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 88. 
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The same original nature of Demeter appears again in the 
transparent epithet ‘ Etpuddea,? which was attached to her, 
according to Hesychius, in her cult at Skarpheia *. *. And the 
epithets which have been ‘noted -as occurring in the cult or 
legend of Gaia, ’Avnoidépa, Kaproddpos, Kovporpédos, XOovia, 
will be found to be appellatives of Demeter also. | 

Of the juxtaposition of the two divinities in actual worship 
we have only two recorded instances, at Athens® and Patrae ®, 
but the brighter and more developed cult may often have 
suppressed the simpler and allowed no memory of it to 
survive. : 

We may note also, in thine connexion, the occasional identifi- 
cation of Demeter with the earth-goddess of Crete and Asia 
Minor, Rhea-Cybele, the divinity of orgiastic and violent rites, 
whose character stood in marked contrast to that of her 
Hellenic counterpart’. Melanippides may have been thinking 
of Rhea when he called Demeter the ‘mother of the gods.’ 
But most explicit on this point is Euripides in the Helena: 
‘the mountain-ranging mother of the gods with fleet limb sped 
o’er the wooded brakes, the flow of river waters and loud- 
resounding sea-wave, in yearning for her vanished daughter of 
name unspoken,’ And the poet goes on to tell us that the tym- 
panum, the badge of the Asiatic worship, was used to console 
Demeter in her bereavement. That Euripides should have 
identified two divinities, whose ritual and legend were so 
widely different, need not surprise us. He was rather given 
to such Oeoxpacta ; he had a conviction that Demeter was the 
earth-goddess, and presumably he, like others, held the same 
opinion about Rhea: and in both cases he was probably right. 
And there seems to have been some brazen musical instrument 
used in the mysteries of Demeter, of which the ritualistic 
function was to summon back Persephone, and perhaps at the 
same time to give warning to the uninitiated *, and the sound 
may have seemed to Euripides something like the wilder 
minstrelsy of the Cybele rites. This may be the explanation 
of Pindar’s epithet yadxéxporos for the ‘brazen-sounding 


8 My, Cook, in Z/e//. Journ. 1902, ‘the gong was sounded to ward ‘off 
p- 15, accepts O. Gruppe’s view that chthonian powers.’ 
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Demeter.’ One or two illustrations from actual cult-records 
can be offered of this religious synthesis. In the Despoina- 
worship at, Akakesion in Arcadia, the Meyadn Myjrnp appears 
in some association with Despoina and Demeter. And the 
worship at Mykalessos, where the temple of Demeter Muxadno- 
aia was supposed to be closed every night and opened by the 
Idaean. Heracles, one of the Dactyli, may point to some 
popular correlation of Demeter to Rhea. Similarly, we hear 
of the statue of Heracles, diminutive as the Idaean Dactyli 
were imagined to be, placed near her statue at Megalopolis. 
Finally, we have a fifth-century inscription from Amorgos, 
in which Demeter is styled ‘ épén,’ the mountain-goddess, an 
epithet which we must suppose she has borrowed from Rhea- 
Cybele’. 

As earth-goddess, Demeter has functions that range beyond 
the corn-field. She could be worshipped as the giver of all 
vegetation and fruits, to whom the myrtle, the briony, the 
narcissus were sacred *°; and thus we find such titles as 
"Avnoidépa at Phlye**, Kaprogdpos in many places *°, Mado- 
gépos at the Megarian Nisaea’®. The last appellative is 
explained by Pausanias as designating the goddess of sheep, 
but we must interpret it rather in relation to the apple-orchard?, 
and in the same way must translate the invocation in Calli- 
machus’ hymn", ‘Feed our cattle, bring us apples, the 
corn-stalk, and the harvest.’ For it is worth observing that 
Demeter has far Jess to do with the pastoral life than with the 
cultivation of the soil: none of her appellatives suggest the 
former, except perhaps edSocfa 1°, and it is not certain that she 
was ever styled thus; and though she might be worshipped 
here and there, in Attica and Laconia, as the goddess of wells 
and springs *', they concern the tiller as much as the shepherd. 
Her usual sacrificial animals are the bull and cow and the pig: 
the former kind belong as much to agriculture as to pasturage, 
and Demeter, like other divinities that had relations with the 
earth, was worshipped as Tavpomddos: the pig is the victim 
specially consecrated to the powers of the lower world. On 


* Ahrens has shown that padoyv is Doric for apple, never for sheep, Dor. Dial. 
145, 153- 
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the other hand, the goat* is not mentioned among her sacri- 
ficial animals, and very rarely a sheep or ram, 

An important cult was that of Demeter XAdén or Ev’yAoos, 
whose shrine on the south-west terrace on the Athenian Acro- 
polis was for long the only habitation of the goddess in the 
original city®. And this, too, she had to share with Kovpo- 
tpdpos. Therefore, though we may believe that the worship 
of the earth-mother was primaeval in Athens and its vicinity, it 
is probable that Demeter herself did not belong to the primary 
stratum of Athenian religion. The ancient goddess of the 
Polis was Athena ; and, as we have seen °, much of the agri- 
cultural myth and ritual, which elsewhere in Attica and 
generally in Greece was associated with Demeter, was in 
Athens consecrated to her. The cult of XAdy, as other Demeter 
cults, may have come to Athens after the incorporation of 
Eleusis in the Athenian state. We have proof of it at Colo- 
nus, in the Marathonian Tetrapolis, where the appellative 
occurs without the proper name—a common phenomenon—at 
Mykonos, and finally at Eleusis 1°, perhaps the parent city of 
the worship. Its chief claim on our attention is that it seems 
to reveal a glimpse of the pre-anthropomorphic period when 
the natural object itself might be conceived as animate and 
divine, and the personal deity had not yet clearly emerged ; 
thus such religious perceptions as ‘Demeter the Verdure’ or 
‘Zeus the Thunder’ on the one hand, and Demeter the Verdure- 
giver or Zeus the Thunderer on the other, may be the products 
of widely different strata of religion. Again, the title XAcy or 
EvxAoos might designate the goddess of young vegetation in 
general or specially of corn; the scholiast on Sophocles refers 
it to the verdure of the gardens, but probably it generally 


* But a dough effigy of agoat appears goat, unless we take xpvad«epws to apply 
to have been offered at Delos in the to the ox only: this latter view, which 
Thesmophoria®™, and Prof. Newton is Mommsen’s, appears to me more 
found the bones of goats among relicsof probable, though the grammar is faulty. 
other animals in a deposit below the So far as I am aware there is only one 
ground of the Cnidian temenos, 7vave/s monument showing a goat-sacrifice (vide 
in the Levant, 2. p. 183; and the Monuments of Demeter, p. 220). 
tpirroia Béapxos xpuvadKepws ordered by > R. 9, 21, 60; Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
an Athenian decree to the two Eleu- Kalymnos. ; 
sinian goddesses*® must include the © Vol. 1. pp. 290, 291. 
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signified the first growth of the crops, cereals being more 
important than flowers or fruits to the early society, Thus 
a late oracle delivered from Delphi to Athens speaks of the 
shrine of Demeter XAdén and Kore on the Acropolis as the 
place where the first corn-stalk grew. And the festival of 
the Xdofa at Eleusis!8, coming in the Attic year after the 
‘threshing-festival, the ‘AAGa, and the ‘ straw-festival,’ the 
Kadapata, was certainly a cereal celebration. At Athens. 
the service of Demeter Chloe was held in early spring, when 
they first saw the green corn sprouting, and was accompanied 
‘with mirth and gladness’: at Eleusis the date was probably 
the same. At Mykonos we hear of her sacrifice occurring on 
the twelfth of Poseidon, and if this month was here, as in the 
Attic calendar, a winter month, we must regard the ritual as 
of the nature of an evocation, to summon the spring and to 
persuade the winter to go, just as we may explain much of the 
winter service to Dionysos. The Athenian spring-sacrifice 
must be distinguished, as Mommsen® has pointed out, from 
that later service of Demeter Chloe, which, according to Philo- 
chorus, took place on the sixth of Thargelion. This month 
was never spring in Attica, the crops were ripening by 
this date, and the harvest was near. Moreover, the sixth 
of Thargelion was a day of purification and of mortifica- 
tion at Athens. This sacrifice, therefore, unlike the former 
joyous festival of early spring, was probably one of atonement, 
a propitiation of the goddess whose fruits were about to be 
gathered. We have now evidence from all parts of the world, 
and other evidence from Attica itself, of the harvest-process 
being regarded as a dangerous act, which must be rigidly 
guarded by many prior piacular ceremonies. 

Whatever may have been the exact connotation of XAdn 
when it was first applied to her, there is no doubt that the 
idea of the corn-mother belonged to the earliest conception 
of Demeter, and was always by far the most prominent and 
important in myth and cult. We may believe, in fact, that it 
was specially to fulfil this function that she was originally 
differentiated from the less cultured form of Gaia. The earliest 


* Heortologie, pp. 9, 36, 54+ 
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literary records, the Homeric and Hesiodic poems”, only 
recognize her as. the corn-goddess. The only myth that 
Hesiod narrates about her, besides her marriage with Zeus, 
is the story of her loving intercourse with Iasion in the Cretan 
corn-field, of which Ploutos is the fruit; and Dr. Frazer* 
aptly compares the German belief concerning the child born 
on the harvest-field. In the Works and Days, the two deities 
to whom the husbandman is advised to pray, when he first 
begins the ploughing, are Zeus X@dvi0s, the god of the soil and 
the nether world, and ‘Holy Demeter’ ‘in order that 
Demeter’s holy grain when ripe may yield a heavy crop.’ 
In other parts of the world the corn-sheaf itself appears almost 
identified with the goddess of corn, the last sheaf for instance 
being sometimes called ‘the mother,’ ‘the grandmother,’ or 
‘the maiden, and being dressed up and worshipped as such. 
A trace of this animistic conception, which probably in many 
places preceded the anthropomorphic, has been supposed to 
be discernible in ancient Greece. It may be lurking in the 
Tanagran story of Eunostos, which will be examined in a later | 
chapter’, but as regards Demeter the evidence is lacking. 
The phrase Anpnrepos axrn is quite consistent with the an- 
thropomorphic point of view. The line quoted by Plutarch 
from the harvest poem ‘of a certain poet’ speaks of the 
reapers ‘cutting the limbs of Demeter’; but the verse has not 
the ring of antiquity, and it is more likely that the phrase is 
conscious metaphor, like Homer’s impersonal use of Ares and 
Hephaestos, than that it is the survival of a materialistic- 
religious concept in which the deity and the thing were 
confused. Again, the word tovdos has been taken by Usener ° 
as proving that the primitive Greek, like his Aryan kinsfolk 
in early and late times, regarded the last sheaf of corn as 
animate with a corn-spirit, and his theory points to the 
development of Demeter IovAé from the animate corn-sheaf, 
"IovAos, But the careful examination of the texts does not 
establish this: “lovAos or odAos seems originally to have been 
a common noun, meaning not the last sheaf, but the sheafs 


* Golden Bough*, pp. 217, 218, > Vide Hero-cults, vol. 5, R, 328. 
° Gotternamen, pp. 282, 283. 
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bound together, the corn-stack ; then to have been applied to 
the song which the reapers sang over the stacks ; finally, if we 
can trust Apollodorus, to a fictitious being, a hero, who was 
evolved not from the corn-stack but from the song, as Ialemos 
and possibly Linos were evolved from the dirge*. There 
were certainly corn-heroes or corn-spirits in early Greece, and 
the myth about them, as for instance about Eunostos, is 
natural harvest-folklore ; but none of them reveal themselves 
as animate corn-sheafs. Still less does Demeter. The dif- 
ference between a Demeter “IovAos—who is nowhere heard 
of—and a Demeter ’IovAé is the difference between a lower 
and a higher stratum of religion separated by a period which 
we cannot measure. Athenaeus® informs us that according to 
Semos of Delos, on his treatise on paeans, ‘ the separate sheafs 
used to be called dudAa, but when stacked together the whole 
stack was called odAos or tovAos, and Demeter was styled at 
one time XAdn, at another *IovA# ... and they call both the 
fruit and the reapers’ songs in honour of the goddess by the 
same name ovAo, lovdo. (also Anpyytpoodo, harvest-songs in 
honour of Demeter). Then follows what seems like a refrain 
of some such song ‘bring forth plenteous stacks, plenteous 
stacks. The harvest song and the stack, then, were called 
sometimes by the same name, and Demeter the stack-goddess 
was called “IovAd ; but Demeter is not called ‘the stack’ nor 
identified with it. No doubt, as the husbandmen of nearly all 
parts of the world have been in the habit, at some time or 
other in the history of their race, of regarding the last sheaf 
at the reaping as in some way divine, of addressing it in 
personal terms, and perhaps giving it some touch of human 
form, we can believe that the custom existed among ancestors 
of the historic Greeks. And what people’s ancestors were in 
the habit of doing, it is always likely that some late descendant 
will be found doing in some hole or corner. Still it is strange 
that there is no record left us in Greece of these fetiches of the 


* Suidas, Et. Mag. Phot.s.v."lovdkos: Tas @dds abras Karodaww, ad’ dv nai Tov 
Apollod, wept @e@v, Miiller, / H. G. Oeprorady w5% Auriépons.) The reapers’ 
I. p. 434. (KaOdwep éy piv Opjvos song in Theocritus may be intended as 
iddrepos, év 52 Byvos“lovAos, ap’ Gv wat a cultivated form of an “IovAos }°, 
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harvest-field, these ‘corn-grandmothers, or corn-mothers or 
corn-maidens,’ Nor is Dr. Frazer’s explanation ® that classical 
writers ignored the uncouth habits of the country quite suffh- 
cient to disarm the force of the argument from silence in this 
case. For no one knows better than he the enthusiasm with 
which Pausanias collected the strangest relics of savagery from 
the Greek country side. Therefore Dr. Frazer’s suggestion 
put forward in a striking passage that Demeter and Proserpine, 
those stately and beautiful figures of Greek mythology”, were 
probably evolved from the primitive corn-fetiches of the field; 
lacks the one crucial point of evidence. Nor does he seem 
sufficiently to realize that Demeter’s whole character in worship 
cannot be entirely explained as developed from a primitive 
cult of a corn-mother. There is the shadowy personality of 
an earth-goddess in the background, of larger dimensions than 
a corn-sheaf, which lends magnitude and grandeur to the 
Demeter-religion. 

The titles that are broadcast in the records of the Greek 
cults are sufficient testimony of the cereal functions of Demeter. 
The field, the grain, and the farming operations are alike 
under her surveillance, and she assumed appellatives from 
them all: she was invoked as the goddess of the young corn 
and the ripe, XAdn, ‘Qpia *?: ’Agyoia, the goddess of spelt 7°: 
Lure, Adndayia, Evernpia **, ‘Iuadis 22, ‘she who surfeits men eal 
abundance of food.’ There isa hoon frankness in the epithets 
‘Adnpayla, MeydAaptos, MeyaAcuacos **, ‘she of the big loaf and 
the big cake,’ that tells us what the worship meant for the Sici- 
lian and Boeotian rustic. The reapers hailed her as ’Apaia*4, 
"Apaddoddpos*, *IovAd. She stood by the threshing-floor as 
“Adwas 738 or Etadwoia*®; perhaps she was supposed to lock 
the door of the granary in her festival of ’EmuxAelda 8”; and 
possibly that mill-goddess who was called Eivooros, the goddess 
who ‘ gives a good yield’ to the flour, and who watched the 
miller’s dealings with the measure, was a faded Demeter 
whose proper name was lost®. Some of her appellatives, that 
probably alluded to the corn-field, savour of great antiquity, 


* Golden Bough?, vol. 2. p. 217. > Op. cit. p. 216. 
© Hero-cults, vol. 5, R. 328. 
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preserving obsolete words of which the meaning was lost or 
obscured. We can understand the Attic cult of ’Oumvia*! ; 
we gather from Suidas that the goddess was so-called because 
the word denoted ‘meadow,’ or ‘food,’ or ‘Demeter’s fruits’; of 
more use is the statement by the scholiast on Nikander that 
Callimachos employed the word éyavai for sacrificial cakes 
burned on the altars as offerings to the gods, especially to 
Demeter. 

But what does Tayrave*®* mean, or ’Ayeipo or ‘EAnynpts 2"? 
The ancients explained the last term as alluding to the 
summer-heat which dries the corn; and for the same reason 
she was called Kadoris, perhaps at Athens* and Qeppacta, 
both in the neighbourhood and the city of Hermione”. 

The corn-myth supports the corn-cult ; and the Attic- 
Eleusinian dogma that Demeter had taught mankind the 
priceless arts of agriculture, chiefly through her apostle 
Triptolemos, became generally accepted in later Greece, sup- 
pressing other myths that attributed the progress to other 
local divinities or heroes. Only, as beans were tabooed at 
Eleusis, a separate hero had to be invented as patron of the 
bean-field, and we hear of a Kvayuirns ffpws who is allowed no 
connexion with Demeter ”. 

For Demeter-worship in general we must again and again 
turn to Attic records; and it is the Attic agrarian feasts 
which give us the most detailed and vivid picture of this side 
of her character. Nearly all the more important of these are 
associated with Eleusis rather than Athens, for in the capital 
itself it was not Demeter but Athena and Apollo, as has been 
partly shown in a former chapter, to whom the agrarian liturgy 
of the year was mainly consecrated. 

In arranging the Attic corn-festivals of Demeter, it is more 
convenient to follow the months in their sequence in our year 
rather than the Athenian, The advent of spring was marked 
by the XAdeva, or XAoia, a feast perhaps of Eleusinian origin, 
which has been described above. There is no sure ground for 
identifying this with the Hpoxapiornpia *, which was another 


* Hesych. s. v. avons. ° As has been done by Bloch, Roscher’s 
> Hero-cults, R. 338. Lex. 2. p. 1325, whose statement of the 
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early spring-ritual probably consecrated to Kore. At some 
time after the XAdera we may place the KaAauaia, as we have 
the right to suppose that the order in which the festivals are 
mentioned in the Eleusinian inscription is chronological!*: 
the name suggests a religious ceremony for the strengthening 
of the stalks to produce a good yield of straw. At Eleusis 
it was conducted by the demarch, and the ritual included 
a procession, probably round the fields. That it was specially 
consecrated to Demeter is proved by the inscription from 
the Peiraeus 7°, which connects it with the Thesmophorion 
there, and makes it appear that, like the Haloa and Thesmo- 
phoria, it was specially a women’s festival. There is no 
special festival mentioned in the Attic calendar in honour of 
the corn-goddess occurring just before the harvest, such as 
was perhaps the IpoAdyra in Laconia*; but the offering to 
Demeter XAén on the sixth of Thargelion answered the same 
purpose ®. It is somewhat surprising to find no mention of 
Demeter at all in the record of the OapynAva, the Athenian 
feast of the early harvest: it belongs to Apollo, and secondarily 
to Artemis. 

The part that was assigned to Demeter and Kore in the 
Skira or Skirophoria is one of the most intricate questions of 
Attic festival-lore. It has been partly discussed in the 
chapter on Athena’, and far more fully than would be here 
relevant in A. Mommsen’s Feste der Stadt Athen’. That the 
summer Skirophoria took place on the twelfth of Skirophorion 
is well attested by the records: and the inscriptions published 
by Prott and Ziehen in their Leges Sacrae4 and one found at 
the Peiraeus 4 show that a festival was held in this same 
month in the Tetrapolis and probably in the Peiraeus. 

The explanation offered of the word by Mommsen, that 
it means the ceremonious carrying of the exéppa, ‘ white earth,’ 
or offerings laid in white earth, to be strewn over the land as 
manure just after the harvest, appears probable®: and he 
rightly rejects the scholiast’s suggestion of ‘the white um- 


IIpoxapiornpia is misleading: vide infra, © pp. 310, 313, 504-511. 

p. 115. @ p. 49, no. 26%, Il. 30, 31. 
* But vide infra, p. 48. © Op. cit. p. 315. We may accept this 
> Vide 1. p. 292, with references. suggestion without admitting the other 
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brella.’ The agrarian intention of the whole ceremony seems 
clear from the fact that the procession moved from the city 
to a place called Skiron, where one of the three tepol dporou, 
the annual ceremonious acts of ploughing, took place?”. But 
there was a diversity of opinion among the ancient authorities 
as to the divinity to whom primarily the rite was consecrated. 
Opinions wavered between Athena Skiras on the one hand 
and Demeter with her daughter on the other. Mommsen 
inclines to the view that the festival came to Athens from 
Megara as a Demeter-feast*. But he gives no convincing 
reason. That the procession moved to Skiron is evidence 
against it, for this place is much nearer to Athens than to 
Eleusis, and the sacred ploughing which took place there and 
which was regarded as the most ancient institution of the three 
had no association with Eleusis or Demeter. And on the 
other hand, we know that the Athenians claimed priority for 
Athena as their own agrarian goddess. It was she who had 
taught them the use of the plough, and the fepds pores that 
was performed ‘iad zédw,’ or beneath the old city was 
probably consecrated to her, in company perhaps with Zeus". 
She would then have a prior right to the Athenian Skirophoria, 
and as we find that it was her priestess who with the priests 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus and Helios (or rather Apollo) escorted 
the 2xippa that were carried by the Eteobutadae, we may 
naturally regard her as the aboriginal divinity of the rite >. 
Nevertheless, perhaps owing to the growing influence of 
Eleusinian worship, the mother and daughter won their place 
in this festival, and at last the claim was advanced that it 
really belonged tothem. Thus Clemens of Alexandria groups 
the Thesmophoria and the Skirophoria together, as religious 
plays representing the myth of the Rape of Proserpine®. 
And the scholiast on Lucian goes so far as to declare that 
the two were identical i. The inscription from the Peiraeus 
part of his theory that these were the ob- (which is not certain) he considers as 
jects which were brought up out of the proving that it was originally Demeter’s. 
subterranean adyton bythe women atthe I do not see the cogency of this reason. 
Thesmophoria, and that the S«:popdépra = > Athena, R. 2742, 


Cec popédpia, © Athena, R. 27 *%, 
* The fact that it came from Megara 
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shows that here at least the =x/ppa, which we gather were here 
also a summer festival, belonged entirely to the Ocal Oecpogdpor ; 
for its performance took place in or in connexion with the 
Oecpoddpiov of the Peiraeus, women were the chief performers, 
and no doubt they enacted the story of the mother’s loss. 
Moreover, we are given to understand that the =x/ppa imposed 
certain rules of purification and chastity upon the women? 
who took part in it, and that ‘the Fleece of God’ was carried 
in the procession. This was a most potent purification- 
charm, and was used for this purpose at Eleusis, being there 
placed by the dadodx0s under the feet of those who desired 
purification from guilt® The special rule of temporary 
chastity is found again in the Thesmophoria, and such rules 
are not infrequent in ancient agrarian and_harvest-ritual 
elsewhere®. Mommsen is inclined to refer those passages 
that point to the presence of Demeter and Kore in the festival 
rather to an autumn Skipoddpia in Pyanepsion than to the 
summer Yxpoddpia in Skirophorion. But it is hard to believe 
in the existence of the former at all, in spite of the authority 
quoted by Athenaeus 4, and in spite of the scholiast on Lucian. 
The latter gives us some very valuable information about the 
Thesmophoria (which were held in Pyanepsion) and is evidently 
drawing from a good source. But his opening statement that 
the Thesmophoria were actually the Skirophoria may be 
due merely to a confused conclusion of his own drawn from 
such passages as that in Clemens, where they are vaguely 
collocated but clearly not identified. The reason for being 
sceptical is a strong one. We can find no instance of the 
same festival, designated by a special name such as Skirophoria 
and giving its name to one of the months, occurring twice 


* Phot. s.v. Tpomndis ... év 5€ Tots 
Sxipos TH Eopth HoO.ov oxdpoda* évexa 
Tov améxecOa “Adpodiciov ... ws BiAd- 
Xopos. 

P Vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 138. 

© Vide Frazer, Golden Bough*, vol, 2. 
pp. 209-211. 

4 *Apiorddnpos év rpitw wept Tuvddpov, 
vide Athena, R. 271; he speaks of the 
’Noxopépra—evidently an autumn fes- 


tival—being performed at the time of 
the =xipa, but the ‘Nc xopdpra was a ritual 
conducted by the ephebi, the =«ippa were 
a women’s service: nowhere else are the 
two connected at all. Aristodemus’ 
error can be easily explained by the fact 


. that the race of the Ephebi in the ’Ncxo- 


opie. was to the temple of Athena Skiras 
at Phaleron. 
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over in the calendar year. We may find of course many 
Dionysia, but each has its own special ritualistic name. We 
do not find two Thargelia or two Anthesteria. And it is 
hard to believe in two Skirophoria, undifferentiated by any 
distinguishing term, in two months removed by such an 
interval as June and October. The weight of the evidence, 
including that of the inscriptions, the weightiest of all, obliges 
us to place the Yxipopdépia in summer. None of the ancient 
authorities agree with Lucian’s scholiast—whose statement 
has something of a haphazard and parenthetical character— 
in connecting them with the Gecpogdpra. 

We should naturally expect that the great Attic festival 
of Demeter would be in honour of harvest, and none of those 
examined hitherto appear to have had this purpose. Harvest 
thanksgivings may have occurred in each Attic village, per- 
haps at slightly varying times, and the record may have been 
lost. The national harvest festival may have come to be 
considered identical with the Demeter-mystery of Eleusis; 
but as its agrarian character was overlaid with a profounder 
religious thought and faith, it will be reserved for discussion 
till the end of this chapter. 

Among the autumn ceremonies connected with this wor- 
ship in Attica the one that we can feel the most confidence 
about is the zponpdoia’®, The meaning of the name is ap- 
parent: it points to a ritual or sacrifice that preceded the 
ploughing, performed in accordance with a natural primitive 
thought partly to appease the goddess—for ploughing might 
be regarded as a dangerous and violent intrusion into the 
domain of the earth-deity—partly to secure her favour for 
the coming harvest year. The ceremony then preceded the 
ploughing-season: it also preceded the rising of Arcturos ®, 
if Hesychius’ gloss be rightly read, which tells us that the 
mponpdo.a was also called zpoapxrovpua—a citation possibly 
from Clitodemus. These indications then suggest a date 
in September, somewhere before the middle. And _ this 
accords with other evidence. The great mysteries that began 


* The morning rising of Arcturoswas in early Greece. Vide Hes. Of. 556, 
an important date for autumn field-work 609. 
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on the fifteenth of Boedromion are chronologically connected 
with the zponpéora in the Ephebi-inscriptions!® °°, only 
not in such a way as to prove which preceded and which 
followed. Some connexion was probable for other reasons. 
The scene of the mponpocia was Eleusis, probably the precincts 
of the temple of the two goddesses. We gather this from 
one of the inscriptions, and from the passage at the beginning 
of Euripides’ Swpplices, where the scene is laid at Eleusis, and 
the Athenian queen, Aithra, speaks: ‘ To sacrifice in behalf 
of the land’s sowing, I chance to have left my palace and 
to have come to this shrine, where first the fruit of the corn 
was seen bristling above the earth. And... I abide here 
by the holy altars of the two goddesses Kore and Demeter.’ 
Demeter was the chief goddess in this service, and she seems 
to have derived from it an appellative tponpooia. We further 
learn from an Eleusinian inscription that notice of ‘the Feast 
of the sponpdo.a’ was given—probably throughout the various 
demes of Attica—by the Hierophantes and the Kerux, two of 
the leading officials of the Eleusinian mysteries. And there 
is reason for believing that it preceded the latter and by a 
short interval only. For the azapxai or first-fruits of corn 
which were sent to the Athenian state by its own citizens 
and colonists and other Greek communities, were probably 
delivered at the time of the Great Mysteries. This in- 
deed is not told us in so many words. But they must 
surely have been delivered at some great harvest festival of 
Demeter, occurring at a date which would give time to any 
Greek state in the Mediterranean world to send its quota after 
its harvest was in. And if many states obeyed the call, as 
for a time they may well have done, there would be a large 
concourse of strangers in Attica. All this points to the 
Great Mysteries, the only festival of Demeter occurring at 
a convenient time and attracting a vast number of visitors. 
Now the legend about these dzapyai was that in some time 
of drought the Delphic oracle had bidden the Athenians 
sacrifice mponpdécia to Deo in behalf of the whole of Greece: 
the ritual proved effective, and in gratitude the other Greek 
states sent their offerings of first-fruits. The story, which 
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afforded fertile soil for Athenian vanity to work on, and 
on which Isocrates preaches with much unction, may have 
been suggested by a misunderstanding of the word zpoypdcva 
as if it meant ‘ ploughing-sacrifice in behalf of somebody.’ 
But it could have had no vraisemblance unless the xpoypdcra, 
the Panhellenic benefit for which those daapyat were supposed 
to be tokens of gratitude, had preceded the Great Mysteries, 
where we have reason to believe they were delivered *. 

As regards details of the ritual we can gather but little: 
we hear of the offering of oxen, and there were probably 
cereal offerings as well. And I would suggest that the pas- 
sage of the Supplices gives us a clue leading to the belief that 
the chief ministration of the aponpdma, as of the Yxfppa and 


other agrarian services, was in the hands of women. 


The 


significance of this will be noted later. 
At some time after the mponpdo1a must have followed the 
‘sacred ploughing’ of the Eleusinian holy field, the Rarian 


plain 1", 


* Dittenberger, in his new edition of 
the Sylloge, n. 628, p. 424, argues from 
the Eleusinian inscription (R. 16, Apollo, 
R. 157), that the mponpdécca must have 
fallen in Pyanepsion : after the inscrip- 
tion has referred to the mponpdata on the 
fifth, it then mentions, without any large 
lacuna, a sacrifice to Apollo Pythios of 
a goat on the seventh: this, he main- 
tains, must be the seventh of Pyanepsion, 
when the festival of the Pyanepsia took 
place. But as the seventh day of each 
month was sacred to Apollo, a sacrifice 
‘on the seventh’ need not be a sacrifice 
on the seventh of Pyanepsion. And we 
have reason to doubt whether an animal- 
sacrifice was permissible at the Pya- 
nepsia, nor has the latter any clear con- 
nexion with Eleusis. The calendar 
dates of line 2 and line 7 in this mutilated 
inscription probably refer to the same 
month: but fragment B, which gives us 
the expenses of a Pyanepsion festival— 
the Thesmophoria—need not refer to 
the same month as fragment A, 

> The accounts of the mponpéaca have 


This was the specially Eleusinian ritual, hallowed 


been sometimes vitiated by the scholiasts 
having blunderingly connected it with 
the eipeotavn, with which neither it nor 
Demeter has anything to do. Mann- 
hardt’s account of it, Autike Wald- und 
Feld- Kulte, p. 239, is confused and mis- 
leading. The view I have taken of it 
agrees in the main with Mommsen’s in 
his Feste d. Stadt Athen, 192-196 : but 
he starts with the wrong assumption that 
the mponpéoca were a bloodless sacrifice 
—and that in spite of the inscription 
C. I. A. ii. 467 (vide R. 16)—which he 
quotes, but to which he gives less weight 
than to a vague passage in Max. Tyr. 
c. 30, where I venture to think he has 
missed the true meaning: the rhetorician 
is only contrasting the harmless life of 
the husbandman with the blood-stained 
career of the soldier—he is not referring 
to the difference between a blood-offer- 
ing and a cereal sacrifice. Mommsen 
is wrong also in his statement that the 
mponpdcia was never called an éopri, 
vide R. 16 (Zph. Arch. 1895, p. 99). 
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by local legend, and distinct from the corresponding and in 
some sense rival ceremony i720 zédAwv, the Athenian tepds 
dpotos. The antiquity of Demeter’s worship on this small 
tract of Eleusinian tillage is shown by the record of her idol 
there, which according to Tertullian was a mere ‘informe 
lignum,’ an agalma of the pre-Iconic, Mycenaean, or pre- 
Mycenaean days. 

All the produce was consecrated entirely to divine worship ; 
the corn was no doubt threshed on the ‘ sacred threshing-floor 
of Triptolemos,’ that was adjacent and near an altar of the hero. 

Nothing unclean might defile the field. In the accounts of 
the stewards of the Eleusinian goddess we find the quaint 
entry of the price paid for a pig that was offered by way of 
purification after a corpse had been found there, and of the fee 
paid to the man who removed the corpse. 

We should naturally suppose the Haloa to have been an 
autumn festival; as the name obviously refers to the threshing 
of the corn, and we might believe that the sacred ddws of 
Triptolemos was the scene of some of the ceremonies. But 
the records of this as of other Attic festivals are somewhat 
perplexing 1®, What is clear is that the chief deities of the 
Haloa were Demeter and Kore, though apparently Dionysos 
and Poseidon came to have their part in it. The central 
place of the festival was Eleusis, and the great Eleusinian 
family of the Eumolpidae together with the Lykomidae may 
have taken part in the organization of it*. The demarch of 
Eleusis assisted, and sacrificed and proffered prayers ‘ for the 
safety of the Boulé and Demos, for the children and wives, the 
friends and allies of Athens’; but no doubt Eleusis was 
responsible to the central city for this as for all the other 
more important liturgies, as we find the Athenian strategos 
commended for offering the same sacrifices and making the 
same prayer. Yet apparently no male official, whether 
Eleusinian or Athenian, was allowed to perform the chief and 
essential sacrifice; as we learn from Demosthenes that the 
hierophant on one occasion was punished for doing so and 
thus usurping the privilege of the priestess of Demeter. Here 
again we are struck with the predominance of women in the 

* Vide Mommsen, op. cit. p. 368; the evidence is doubtful, 
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agrarian ritual of Attica. The scholiast on Lucian informs us 
that in this festival there was a reAern, a secret initiation of 
women, at Eleusis: the archons led them into the initiation- 
room, and having set them down at tables retired and waited 
without. The meal was probably some kind of sacrament, at 
which certain foods, such as pomegranates, apples, domestic 
fowl, sea-urchins, were tabooed, and a certain licentiousness 
prevailed: we hear of wéupara in the form of phalli, and the 
women indulged in ribaldry that may have been more or less 
ceremonious. It appears from the speech against Neaera 
that no animal-sacrifice was allowed at this feast. The 
offerings then were cereals and fruits. As regards the time 
of the year, we should hardly believe that originally the 
Haloa could have fallen later than October: the merry- 
making, the license, the games which we find associated with 
it were natural indulgences at the threshing-time; and certainly 
primitive people cannot afford to wait over the autumn before 
they thresh. Yet the evidence is clear that the Haloa were 
held in the month of Poseideon, that is. in mid-winter. We 
have a definite statement to that effect from Philochorus, and 
the evidence of the Eleusinian inscriptions shows that it fell 
between the fifth and sixth prytany of the year. This might 
agree with the words of Lucian’s scholiast, who sets it down 
to the time when men prune the vines and taste their stored- 
up wine for the first time; but it belies Eustathios’ account of 
it, who calls it a harvest festival and who identifies it with the 
dakiova which we hear of in Kos” as a summer thanksgiving 
feast for the corn. We may conclude that the Haloa at 
Eleusis had for certain reasons been dislodged from its proper 
place in the year, perhaps as Mommsen suggests after the 
intrusion of Dionysos, to bring it into line with the winter 
Dionysia. Whether there was a mystery play performed by 
the women and what its content was are matters on which we 
have no real evidence. We may of course suppose that the 
Teer contained allusions to the myth of Proserpine and her 
under-world sojourn ?. 


* Mommsen’s account of the Haloa, op. important respects erroneous: he be- 
cit, p. 359, &c., appears to me in certain lieves that the Haloa was the festival at 
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Another Attic Demeter-festival is recorded, called ‘the 
feast of baskets, ra xava!8*:; the scholiast on Aeschines who 
preserves the record explains the name from the part played 
by the xavn@dpo: in the rite, the maidens who carried on their 
heads certain offerings dedicated to the goddess. Such 
baskets usually contained fruits and flowers, and the ritual 
may have been part of a harvest thanksgiving. It is possible 
also that the name did not really designate a distinct festival 
but a special act in the drama of the Oecpodopia, of which 
a prominent feature was the procession of women bearing 
sacred objects on their heads. 

We hear of xavnddpo. in various worships, in the service of 
Dionysos, Artemis, and Athena for instance ; as the cava were 
used in very ancient Greek ritual for carrying the barley-meal 
necessary for the animal-sacrifice®, this may have been their 
original function, and they need not have been specially 
attached to the agricultural cults. Another Attic festival 
of the same kind as the cava, but apparently distinct, was the 
xddabos rite, which is described by the scholiast on Callima- 
chus 75°, the xdAados, or basket of Demeter, being drawn in 


a car through the streets. 


which the Hellenic dapyai were threshed 
and used in Eleusinian ritual. This 
view rests on the statement of Eusta- 
thius 1*, which is in some points foolish 
and confused; nor is it clear that the 
bishop was thinking of the Panhellenic 
amapyai at all. Again, we are certain 
that the sacrifice at the Haloa was blood- 
less: but we are bound, I think, to be- 
lieve that the ceremonies with which 
the dwapxai were consecrated included 
animal-sacrifice; for the famous in- 
scription *° speaks of the tprroiav 
Boapxov xpucd«epwy and four fepeta réAca, 
and I prefer Foucart’s and Dittenberger’s 
interpretation of these phrases as de- 
noting living animals (Bu//. Corr. Hell. 
4. 240 and 8. 204) to Mommsen’s sug- 
gestion (p. 361%) that they only refer 
to dough effigies of animals. Was a 


Callimachus gives us an account 


dough effigy ever of the size of the full- 
grown beast, and would the Athenian 
state have decreed that the dough effigy 
of ox or ram should be given golden 
horns? And Mommsen’s interpretation, 
apart from its intrinsic improbabilities, 
appears toignore the important contrast 
between dao pév rod meAavov and rpit- 
toiav 5€; for on his view all the sacrifices 
are méAavot. We may also observe that 
awo is not the preposition used as a rule 
in Attic to denote the material out of 
which a thing is made: though we find 
mAadtrev and oirov in Appian in the 
story about the Cyzicene sacrifices 
(Demeter, R. 128), which seems to show 
that the dough effigy would only be 
resorted to as a #25-aller by the state in 
a time of difficulty. 
* Hom. Od. 3. 442. 
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of the same celebration in Alexandria, introduced according 
to the scholiast by Ptolemy from Athens, but here apparently 
of a mystic character, the uninitiated being forbidden to raise 
their eyes from the ground as the sacred emblem was drawn 
by four horses through the city. 

Very few festivals outside Attica, besides those raentiogent) 
can be associated with any particular period in the agricul- 
tural character. The Arcadian feast °, of which the national 
importance is sie by the name ra *Apnddea, was held ‘after 
the first sowing’: we may regard it, then, as an autumn ritual, 
instituted to secure the favour of the corn-goddess for the new: 
agricultural year. It is more difficult to find the exact 
interpretation of the Laconian apodéya*’. If the word is 
rightly recorded by Hesychius, we may suppose it to allude to 
the culling of the first-fruits as a preliminary harvest-sacrifice ; 
but the ordinary usage of the verbal stem from which the word 
is formed does not bear this meaning out. 

We have now to deal with another group of Demeter-cults, 
those namely in which she figures less prominently as a corn- 
mother, but rather as the great goddess of the lower world and, 
the shadowy realm of the dead, betraying thus her original. 
identity with Gaia. The appellative X@ovia should be noted in 
this connexion *’. It may occasionally have been attached to 
Demeter with no more effect than to signify the goddess of the 
fertile ground; as we find an epigram in the Anthology group- 
ing Pan and Dionysos with An® Xéovin, and the petition 
follows praying that these deitiés may give fair fleeces, good 
wine, and an abundant crop*®’. But in the celebrated and 
certainly ancient religion of Hermione, where Demeter was 
specially worshipped as X@ovia*’, it appears to have had 
gloomier associations, though an agricultural significance was 
not lacking to the cult. The legend of the lower world and 
the worship of the powers of the dead were rife in Hermione. 
Here was the descent into Hades, by which the souls could. 
pass so easily, that there was no need to place the passage- 
money for the ferryman in the mouth of the corpse ; and here 
Hades carried off Proserpine. His euphemistic and prevalent. 
name in the locality was KAdyevos, the ‘god of renown,’ and 
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- both in inscriptions and legend we find Demeter associated 
with him. The native poet Lasos sung of ‘ Demeter and Kore 
the spouse of Klymenos’; he must have been aware that 
Klymenos was Pluto himself. But in the legend which Pausa- 
nias heard the god had been transformed here, as at Elis, into 
a local and ancestral hero; for the story which he gives con- 
cerning the foundation of the temple of Demeter Chthonia was 
to the effect that Klymenos, the son of Phoroneus, and his 
sister Chthonia were its founders. We can discern the real 
personalities through this thin disguise. Certain details of the 
ritual are recorded that are of some interest. The festival of 
the Xdovia was held yearly in the summer ; the procession was 
conducted by the priests of the other divinities and all the 
state-officials of the year, and was accompanied by men and 
women in white robes wearing crowns of hyacinth. The 
victim, which was a full-grown cow, and which according to 
belief always voluntarily presented itself for sacrifice, was led 
by the officials into the sacred building, but was there left to 
be immolated by three old women, all the men retiring and 
shutting them in alone ; and these three were the only persons 
privileged to see the image. 

This summer festival may have been partly a harvest cele- 
bration. But the hyacinth-crowns, as well as the mystery 
which shrouded the image, seem to point to the lower world, 
and the legends that grew up about the temple and were rife 
in the locality had the same associations. Finally, we notice 
again the prominent and privileged part played by the women 
in this worship. 

Demeter X4ovia figures also in Spartan religion **, borrowed, 
as Pausanias believed, from Hermione. We need not accept 
his opinion, for this aspect of the goddess may have been as 
indigenous in Laconia as in Hermione. The chthonian 
inheritance that came to Demeter from Gaia explains the 
Spartan ordinance, attributed to Lycurgus, that on the twelfth 
day after a death the mourning should end with a sacrifice to 
Demeter **: an inscription from Messoa groups the goddess 
with Plouton and Persephone**. In the region of Tainaron 
we hear of a Megaron of Demeter in the town of Kainepolis * ; 
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the district is haunted by legends of the lower world *,’ and 
perhaps ‘the word’ péyapoy itself marks a chthonian fives 
a question that will be discussed below. 

‘No local cult of Demeter is of more interest, both for Greek 
ethnology and for the history of primitive religion, than those 
of Demeter the black at Phigaleia *°,and Demeter ’Epivis, the 
angry one, at Thelpusa in Arcadia*!. These are sister- 
worships ; the appellatives are connected in meaning, and the 
legends‘ explaining them are identical in both the Arcadian 
towns. During her wanderings in search of her daughter, the 
goddess had changed herself into a’mare to avoid the ‘pursuit 
of Poseidon; but the god assumed the form of a stallion’ and 
begat upon her the famous horse Areion and a daughter whose 
name might not be told to the uninitiated, but who was gener- 
ally known in Arcadia, and especially at Lykosura, as Despoina. 
Equally striking is the Jegend of a primitive cult-type that 
Pausanias gathered on his Arcadian travel: the Phigaleians 
professed to remember that once upon a time their temple- 
image was the statue of a goddess seated on a rock, having in 
other respects the form of a woman, but the head of a horse, 
with the forms of snake and other wild animals ‘attached to 
her head.’ This sounds rather vague, but the description 
continues in very precise terms: ‘She was wearing a chiton 
that reached to her feet ; in one hand was a dolphin, in the 
other'a dove: . .. they say she was called “the black,” because 
the raiment that the goddess assumed was black.’ The Phiga- 
leians explained the sombre colour and title as alluding both 
to the loss of her daughter and to her anger at Poseidon’s 
violence. The statue belonged, according to the Phigaleians, 
to the very earliest period of Demeter’s worship: it was 
afterwards lost—no one knew when—and for a long time 
the cult was neglected altogether, till the people were 
‘punished by dearth and warned by ‘a Delphic oracle to re- 
establish it. “They thereupon applied to Onatas of Aegina to 
carve them a statue, and he made them one of bronze, guided 
by some drawing or imitation of the old xoanon, ‘but ‘ for the 
most part, as they say, inspired by a dream.’ But even this 


* Vide Poseidon, vol. 4: cf. relief from Gythion, Demeter-monuments, p. 226. 
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statue itself had disappeared before the time of Pausanias, and 
some of the Phigaleians were uncertain whether it had ever 
belonged to them. : 

As these excerpts show, the whole account is exasper atitiely 
vague, and at the same time curiously precise. The. Phiga- 
leians of the second century A.D. could give the traveller the 
minutest details of a statue that had disappeared hundreds of 
years before, that after a Jong interval was: replaced by. the 
work of a great sculptor, this in its turn having disappeared 
and been almost forgotten! We could only trust the account 
if we could believe that there really was some record or copy 
of the theriomorphic xoanon surviving down to late times, or 
that Onatas’ statue was an accurate reproduction of it and‘was 
well remembered. There are difficulties in the way of either 
belief. The chapter of Pausanias contains much that is.doubt- 
ful ; but when interpreted in the light of other and more secure 
evidence, we can glean from it facts of great importance for 
the study of primitive Greek ethnology and religion. 

Whatever else is doubtful, we have clear traces here of a very 
ancient cult of Demeter as an earth-goddess of the dark under- 
world. _ Her. temple was a cavern, and the appellative MéAawa 
alludes to the gloom of her abode*, having the same cult- 
significance as. MeAa.vis or Mvyia applied to Aphrodite or Leto”. 
The mystic allusion of the name is certainly not the original, 
though it was inevitable that the story of the loss of. Proserpine 
should be used to explain it, and this explanation would seem 
as natural as it was for the author of the Homeric hymn to 
say that Demeter put a dark. mourning: robe around her 
shoulders as a sign of her bereavement. Both MédAawa and 
’Epwts mark standing phases of the aboriginal character of 
Demeter as an earth-goddess, and although the Hellenic 
mythopoeic faculty was sure to fasten upon them they are 
probably pre-mythic, or at least independent of any myth. 
The significance of the Thelpusan cult is to be considered in 


* Dr. Frazer’s different explanationof the Phigaleian and Thelpusian cults 
MéAawa (Golder Bough, 2. p. 257).as Demeter belongs to a gloomier region 
alluding to the blackness ofthe withered _ than the corn-field.. 
corn does not strike one as happy. In > Aphrodite, R. 110%. 
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relation to the legend of Tilphossa in the territory of the 
Boeotian Haliartos. For here, too, the same strange story is 
told with scarcely a variation in the name: here, too, Poseidon 
assumes the form of a horse, and having intercourse with the 
Tilphossan Erinys, who must have been imagined in the shape 
of a mare, begat the horse Areion. The ethnographic impor- 
tance of this coincidence of myth has long been recognized. 
The older mythologic etymologists have found in it a brilliant 
proof of the Vedic origins of Hellenic religion or religious 
legend, pointing to a similar love-story of Vivasvat and 
Saranyu who, in equine shape, produced the Asvins, and insist- 
ing on the literal equivalence of the names Saranyu and ’Epuis. 
According to more recent principles of etymology the equiva- 
lence is impossible, though it is still accepted by sundry archaeo- 
logists. At least we need not now be seduced by it into 
believing that the figure Saranyu, whether storm-cloud or 
dawn-goddess, in any way explains Erinys or Demeter ’Epwis. 
K. O. Miiller’s investigations, who was the first scientific writer 
on mythology to point out the Boeotian origin of the Arcadian 
cult*, are of more importance for the present purpose. His 
ethnographical theory has been accepted, with modifications, 
and further developed by Immerwahr in his Kwlte und Mythen 
Arkadiens*. Further occasion will be found in dealing with 
the cults of Poseidon * for tracing out the threads that bind 
Arcadia with Boeotia and Thessaly. In the case of Tilphossa 
and Thelpusa ? we can scarcely doubt but that identity of cult, 
legend, and name proves identity, whole or partial, of race. It 
is possible, also, as K. O. Miiller supposed, that the same 
tribal migration that brought the worship to Thelpusa, planted 
the worship of Poseidon “Immios and Demeter, together with 
the Semnae and the legend of Oedipus, at the Attic Colonus °. 
And Immerwahr goes further’ and would bring Delphi into 
contact with this special stream of cult, where in a very early 
period Poseidon was joined in religious union with the earth- 


* Eumenides* (Engl. trans.), pp. 191, town appears as TéAgovoa in Polybius, 


195. e.g. 4.77- } 
> pp. 114, 115. ® Vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v-. 
© Poseidon, vol. 4. Attica. 


4 It is to be noted that the Arcadian ! Rulte und Myth. Arkad. p. 195. 
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goddess whose local form was the snake. We may multiply 
the instances of this association of the water-god with the 
goddess of earth, an association based on an idea so natural 
that it may have arisen independently in many places, as 
indeed we are told in the Oxyrhynchos papyrus that many 
people who sacrificed to Demeter made a preliminary offering 
to Acheloos, the representative river-god*?*. It appears, 
however, that the Arcadian differed from the main Hellenic 
legend in joining Poseidon rather than Zeus with Demeter®*. » 

What is certainly peculiar to the Tilphossan and Thel- 
pusan cult and legend is the union of the horse-god and 
an equine goddess, called Erinys or Demeter-Erinys, and the 
birth of the mysterious horse Areion. And the religious 
problem that confronts us here is to explain the goddess. 
The difficulties do not seem to have been always satisfactorily 
stated, still less solved». How and in what sense did Demeter 
come to be called ’Epwis? Was it due to some accidental 
‘contaminatio’ of cults—a common occurrence among the 
shifting tribes of Greece—a Boeotian tribe bringing to Arcadia 
a home-cult and legend of Erinys and Poseidon and attaching 
it in their new settlement to a Demeter-cult of prior establish- 
ment, just as Poseidon himself in Athens may have been 
conjoined with Erechtheus? At first sight this might appear 
the natural suggestion, as it is well to bear in mind that 
a Demeter-Erinys is actually recorded of no other place save 
Thelpusa, not of Tilphossa, nor of any other Boeotian or Attic 
settlement, though Miiller has no difficulty in discovering her 
in these. Furthermore, where we have proof of a Demeter: 
cult in Boeotia, we have no trace of the presence of Erinys, 
and on Mount Tilphossion and in its neighbourhood, the 
special haunt of the latter, we find no mention at all of 
Demeter. Nevertheless, even if the Tilphossan goddess only 


cult. 


* Vide R. 40, 41, 42%, 119*; Geogr. 
Reg. Demeter-cults, s.v. Arcadia; Geogr. 
Reg. Poseidon-cults, s,v. Mantinea. 

> Miss Harrison’s long article, ‘ Del- 
phika,’ in the Hell. Journ. 1899, with 
much of which I agree, only touches 
slightly on the Thelpusan-Tilphossan 


Immerwahr only concerns him- 
self with the ethnographic question. 
K. O. Miiller’s dissertation. on the 
Eumenides is full of assumptions about 
cults too faintly recorded to build much 
theory upon, e. g. p. 195. 
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acquired the name Demeter when she reached Arcadia, the 
conjunction of the two names was more than a local accident, 
and was based on a community of divine nature. We shall 
not perceive this, if so long as we are possessed merely with 
the later literary idea of the "Epwies, the Furies of the Stage, 
powers of the moral retribution who pursued the guilty with 
fire and scourge. Demeter was certainly never one of these. 
We must revert in this question to the aboriginal conception - 
of ’Epivés, and it is K. O. Miiller’s merit to have first realized 
that she was not originally conceived as a shadowy and 
impalpable moral power, but was by the closest kinship related 
to concrete and real earth-goddesses, such as’ Demeter and 
Kore. We may go a step further than Miiller and. regard 
’Epwvis as we have regarded Demeter, as a specialized form of 
Gaia, but developed on different lines*. And many legends 
and cults attest her early association with Gaia and Demeter. 
When Althaea smites on the earth, in the Meleager story of 
the Iliad, it is the Erinyes that hear ; according to the Attic 
legend, as given by Sophocles, the aged Oedipus passed under 
the protection of the Erinyes, but Androtion followed another 
version that spoke of him as the suppliant of Demeter. at 
Colonus?, and this is more in accord with a Boeotian legend 
that placed his grave in the temple of the latter goddess at 
Eteonos°. If we can trust a phrase in Aeschylus, they fulfilled 
in Attic religion the function of deities of marriage and child- 
birth even as Demeter did“. And, to return for a moment to 
Arcadia, we find in the neighbourhood of Megalopolis, where 
the Eumenides were distinguished in cult and legend as the 
black goddesses and white goddesses, a eo to the Phiga- 
leian cult.of the Black ipepectsry. ° 


* It need hardly be ponte out that 
the statement in Pausanias—intended to 
explain Demeter ’Epvvs—that the Arca- 
dians used the verb éprvveav as=‘ to be 
angry,’.in no way explains the original 
sense of ’Epwvs, and is a very shallow 
instance of a torepov mpdrepor in etymo- 
logizing: épwvew . being. a morpho- 
logically later form derived from épivds. 


> Demeter, Geogr. Reg. siv. Attica. 

© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia. 

@ Eum. 835: but it is possible that 
Aeschylus is speaking of the Athenian 
Semnai, who may have been a different 
group from the ge es, vide infra, p. 113, 
note c. . ba 

© Paus. 8. 34, 3. 
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These facts have been often noted and sometimes appre- 
ciated... But there are one or two others of which the significance 
does: not seem to have been equally recognized, pointing. to 
the same conclusion: a gloss in Hesychius suggests that 
Aphrodite also, who had.many of the attributes of an earth- 
goddess and a marked chthonian character in certain cults and 
legends, was known by the appellative "Epivis* ; and another 
very interesting gloss in Photius and Hesychius concerning the 
Mpaétdicar, who, as we know from Pausanias, were worshipped 
on the same mountain in Boeotia, leads us to suspect that.they 
sprang from the same source as their Tilphossan sister Erinys, 
that they also: were moralized and shadowy. forms. of an 
aboriginal earth-spirit.. The lexicographers inform us that 
the: images of. IIpa&idfkn represented only. the. head of the 
goddess, and that. her agalmata were therefore called kepada‘: 
it is possible that we have here an allusion to the well-known, 
type of the earth-goddess whose head is seen emerging from 
the ground”, | Finally, the fashion of excluding wine from the 
oblations of the Erinyes finds its parallel in the frequent local 
rule prescribing vnpdAta or ‘sober’ offerings to Demeter and 
other kindred earth-powers 196% 107, 118) 

It is clear, then, that the Tilphossan ’Epwvis, of whom a myth 
so grotesque and palpable was told, was no mere shadowy 
figure.of a world of moral half-abstractions, but a veritable 
Ge-Erinys, or a. Demeter-Erinys, and may have actually 
borne this as. her orthodox cult-title on Tilphossium. In that 
case the worshippers will have carried the legend and the cult 
and the title.ez bloc to their new home in Arcadia. Or there 
may have been a slight ‘contaminatio, but it was a ‘con- 
taminatio’ of two goddesses recognized as most closely akin. 

Later, when the developed conception of the Erinyes as the 
avengers of crime had become popular, the Arcadians would 
naturally be tempted to interpret their Demeter ’Epwis as the 
angry or vindictive goddess. But that this was the original 
significance is most improbable °; for it is entirely alien to the 


* Aphrodite, R. 110', vol. 2. p.651. = with ‘apotropaeic’ heads of demoniac 
» It is possible also to interpret the type like the Gorgoneium. 

gloss in Hesychius as meaning that the * Vide note a, p. 54. 

name Ipaft5ixn in Boeotia was associated 
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spirit of the old Demeter-worship that she should have been 
stereotyped under this aspect in a special cult ; and the forms 
of her image in the shrine of Thelpusa, the emblems in: the 
hands being nothing more than the torch and a mystic casket, 
only suggest the very prevalent conception of Demeter as 
a goddess of mystic worship and of the nether world. It is 
only if we regard the Tilphossan and the Thelpusan divinities 
as originally identical, or at least of the closest kinship, that 
we can understand the same very peculiar legend attaching to 
both. 7 
We must now consider the question of the horse-headed 
Demeter, of which the legend preserves a reminiscence in 
Arcadia and probably in Boeotia. The vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of the Phigaleian tradition concerning the very ancient 
and vanished image has been noted above and is sufficiently 
obvious. Yet that some such type of the goddess once existed 
in Arcadia is probable enough on a griorz grounds; the early 
theriomorphic character of Arcadian religion has been noted 
by more than one writer, nor need we resort, as does M. Bérard, 
to the hypothesis of Oriental influences to explain it*. The 
legends of Artemis-Callisto and Zeus-Lykaios are shadowed 
by it; the human figures with animal heads carved in relief on 
the marble peplos of Demeter of Lycosura, whether we explain 
them as divine or as men masquerading in the animal forms of 
divinities, bear testimony to it’; and that it survived till the 
later Roman times has been recently shown by the discovery 
of some small] terracotta figurines on the site of Lykosura, 
representing goddesses with the heads of cows or sheep*. 
Also, as regards the special type of the horse-headed Demeter, 


bird-legs, on the prehistoric gem of 
Phigaleia (Cook, Hell. Journ. 1894, 


* L’Origine des cultes arcadiens, 
p. 120. His explanation that the horse 


was Demeter’s sacred animal, whose 
head she was accustomed to wear as 
a sort of mask, until her human face 
gradually disappeared, leaves the main 
question unexplained. Why should she 
wear the horse’s head ? 

> Among others the forms of the 
horse and ass appear: cf, the two figures 
with human arms, horse’s skins, and 


p. 138, Fig. 18). 

° Bull, Corr. Hell, 1899, p. 635: the 
writer there remarks that they disprove 
Mr. Cook’s theory of the figures on the 
peplos: this is by no means obvious, for 
the latter may still be interpreted, as 
Mr. Cook suggests, as the forms of wor- 
shippers dancing certain animal dances 
in honour of an animal-divinity. 
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we have some further indirect evidence. A faint reminiscence 
of it may be preserved by the Phigaleian coin that shows 
a horse’s head wrought as an ornament at the end on Demeter’s 
necklace *: and somewhat stronger corroboration is afforded by 
the legend and representations of Medusa. There can be 
little doubt that this personage, who, by a degeneracy similar 
to that which Erinys suffered, became a mere goblin-form of 
terror, was originally one of the many forms of the earth- 
goddess herself, not distinguishable from Ge-Demeter or Ge- 
Erinys. For the history of religion, which never touched 
Medusa, she is unimportant: but she has her place in myth 
and art; and, strange to say, at one point her place is by 
Demeter. For while in the Boeotian-Arcadian legend it is 
Demeter-Erinys who is the mother by the horse-god of the 
famous horse Areion, in Hesiod” it is Medusa from whom the 
same deity begets Pegasos: and in some of the very archaic 
vase-representations of the story of Perseus we find the 
dying Gorgon represented apparently with a horse’s head °, 
and the representation of Pegasos springing up out of the 
severed neck of Medusa‘? might conceivably have arisen from 
the misunderstanding of a scene in which the horse-head of the 
monster was seen above the blade®. And in connexion with 
this it is well to remember that there was a vague record of 
snakes attached to the head of the Phigaleian Demeter. 


“Gardner, Mum. Comm. fPaus. arose wholly from such a misunderstand- 


Pl. T. xxii. (vide Coin Pl.). 

> Theog. 278-281. 

° Hell, Journ, 1884, Pl. xliii. ‘Chal- 
cidic’ vase in the British Museum found 
in Rhodes. Perseus in flight pursued 
by two Gorgons, behind them a horse- 
headed figure apparently falling to the 
ground: Gerhard, 7rinkschalen, ii. and 
iii, flight of Perseus, fallen Medusa, 
with blood streaming out of her neck 
and horse’s head above it: cf. the horse- 
headed man in the Perseus scene on an 
Etruscan vase, Miiller-Wieseler, 1. 280. 

4 e.g. vase in Brit. Mus., Jon. d. 
Inst. 1855, ii; Hell. Journ, 1884, p. 240. 

° This suggestion need not imply that 
the story of Medusa producing Pegasos 


ing, but’ only the peculiar version that 
appears in the Zheogony ; it does imply 
that the art-type as represented by those 
vases was known in the Hesiodic period ; 
and we can suppose that it was, for 
though those particular vases are later, 
yet the death of Medusa was a theme of 
‘Hesiodic’ art. It is just possible that 
the vase-painters are attempting—help- 
lessly enough—to reproduce Hesiod’s 
story, and if so.the vases are not evi- 
dence for a primitive equine Medusa ; 
but it remains @ prioré probable that 
Medusa, the mother of the horse, the 
spouse of the horse-god, had something 
of this shape. 
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Assuming the reality of the type, we have now to consider 
what the horse would mean in this particular theriomorphic 
cult. Have we sufficient evidence for the assumption of 
a zoolatry pure and simple as a religion once active on Greek 
soil that has left its traces inthe later reverential treatment of 
certain animals? Many interesting facts have been gathered 
together by Mr. Cook in his article on ‘ Animal worship in the 
Mycenaean age *’ that seem to him to point to the prevalence 
of such a phase of belief in Mycenaean times. At the close of 
this whole investigation into the Greek cults we may be able 
to form a judgement on the main question, after the particular 
facts have been estimated each in its proper place. Here it is 
only the special question that must arise, whether and in what 
degree the horse was ever regarded as a sacred animal. on 
Greek soil, and if so what was the probable reason. That the 
horse or any other animal gua species was ever actually wor- 
shipped by the Hellenes or the predecessors in the land, we 
have, on the evidence, no right to maintain or reason to suspect. 
But a particular animal might become temporarily sacred as 
being the temporary incarnation of the deity, or for some 
occasion through some special act of ritual. As regards 
incarnation, the only two divinities of the Hellenic Pantheon 
that are thus associated with the horse are Poseidon, whose 
cult as Hippios will be one of the chief themes of a later chapter, 
and Demeter at Thelpusa and possibly Tilphossa>. And the 
equine form or affinity of the goddess appears in no other 
legend or cult. It is, then, an isolated and sporadic fact, and 
therefore it is all the harder to explain securely. Following 
the lines of Mannhardt and Dr. Frazer*, we might be tempted 
to regard the animal as the embodiment of the corn-spirit, and 
therefore as the occasional incarnation of Demeter the corn- 
goddess. This character may have attached to him in other 


* Hell, Journ. 1894. totemism, to be of no value for such 
» I consider the cults of Athena ‘Immia hypotheses. They may well be late, 
and Hera ‘Immia, quoted by Mr. Cook, quasi-epic, epithets, arising from the 
loc. cit. p.145,inordertosupporta theory secular use of the horse for the purposes 
of incarnation, and by M. de Visser, De of war. 
Graecorum Deis non referentibus speciem ° Frazer, Golden Bough *, 2. 281. 
humanam, pp. 160, 161, as a proof of 
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parts of Europe, and the strange ritual connected with ‘the 
October horse’ at'Rome may be satisfactorily: explained on 
this hypothesis*.. But the horse in Greece, being ‘probably 
never very common, was never used at all for agricultural 
purposes, and the corn-spirit, who certainly haunted the fields 
of Greece, would most probably assume other forms than this. 
And, what is more important to bear in mind, he was. never 
sacrificially offered to any of the recognized divinities of vege- 
tation, whether of the wild or the tilth, but only to such powers 
as Poseidon, the winds, possibly to Helios as the charioteer, 
possibly to the departed hero’; and such sacrifices were by no 
means common and are not all well-attested. . In the Phigaleian 
sacrifice, which seems from the account in Pausanias to have 
been bloodless, the horse played no part at all; and, :as has 
been noted, Demeter in this special Arcadian cult does. not 
figure so clearly as a corn-deity, but appears rather as the great 
earth-goddess, giver of life and fruits, but giver also of death 
and the ruler of the shadowy world, a double conception which 
we find again in the characters of Artemis and Aphrodite, 
Astarte and Isis, In fact corn-legend and corn-ritual seem to 
have left the horse altogether alone in Greece, though among 
other European nations he had his part in them. Another 
explanation is that which is favoured ‘by Mr. Cook’; the 
horse was a chthonian beast and therefore devoted to the 
chthonian goddess. But the evidence appears too slight 
for the theory. The Hellenic imagination, at one time or 
another, may have found something uncanny about the animal, 
and other Aryans may have felt the same ; for Tacitus informs 
us that the ancient Germans regarded him as a prophetic beast, 
and specially familiar with the divine world ; we gather from 
the Herodotean story about Darius that the Persians divined 
the future from his neighing, and Mr. Cook, quoting from the 
dubious authority De Gubernatis, asserts that ‘in Hindoo 
mythology the mouth of hell is represented as a horse’s head “.’ 


* W. Fowler, Zhe Roman Festivals, © Op. cit. 
pp. 241-250. @ Hell. Journ. 1894, p. 143: this is 
» Vide p. 60, note c, and vol. 4 (Posei- not confirmed by those more expert in 
don-chapter). Sanskrit mythology. 
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The primitive Greek then may have conceived of his demons 
and goblins as having horse’s tail, hoofs, or head ; such mon- 
strous figures appear on the Mycenaean gems that Milchéfer 
has called attention to, and may belong to a fantastic system 
of teratology rather than to cult*. But so far there is nothing 
to show that the horse was regarded in Hellas as a symbol of 
the under-world ; and such mythic creations as the harpies, 
seileni, satyrs that borrowed, or may once have borrowed, the 
equine forms, have no obvious chthonian connexions. The 
crucial test is sacrifice and consecration ; and it is a significant 
fact against this theory that this animal was never consecrated, 
as far as we know, to the powers of the lower world. Hades 
may be called xAvrézwAos by Homer as the lord of famous 
horses; but most of the Olympians could claim the title equally 
well, and neither myth nor cult can be quoted to illustrate the 
Homeric epithet. It has been supposed that the hero-reliefs, 
in which the horse appears in proximity to the illustrious or 
glorified dead, afford a proof of the animal’s chthonian character. 
But such reliefs do not date from any time earlier than the 
sixth century, and do not help us to explain such a prehistoric 
conundrum as the Phigaleian Demeter: and, moreover, there 
are other and easier explanations of the presence of the horse 
on the funeral reliefs: he may be a badge of rank, or his pre- 
sence may be merely due to a reminiscence of a primitive 
fashion of burying his favourite charger with the warrior °. 
But the animate or inanimate objects that may have been 
buried with the dead would not necessarily be ‘ chthonian’ in 
their own right, but would be offered simply as useful property 
required equally by the spirit as by the living man. It is of 
course possible, in this particular case, that the common repre- 
sentation of the horse on these funeral reliefs might have come 


* Anfinge der Kunst, p. 55: cf. 
Cook, op. cit. p. 138; the evidence col- 
lected by Mr. Hogarth (Hell. Journ. 
1902, p. 76, ‘The Zakro Sealings’) 
makes strongly against the religious 
explanation of the fantastic demons of 
Mycenaean art. 

» Dr. Verrall suggests a very different 
interpretation of the epithet in an in- 


genious but unconvincing article in He//. 
Journ. 1898, p. 1, ‘Death and the 
Horse,’ vide Hades-cults, p. 283. 

© We have only very faint indication 
of a custom of horse-sacrifice to the 
departed hero in Greece, vide Philostr. 
Heroic. p. 295 (Kayser 2, p. 150) and 
Plut. Vit. Pelop. 21, 
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to invest the whole breed with a sort of funereal significance 3. 
but there is no proof at all that this ever happened, and, if it 
had, it would have been a later development, and useless for 
the solution of the problem we are discussing. ; 

There is, perhaps, only one passage in Greek literature that 
could be fairly quoted in favour of the view that the horse 
might have once been regarded in Greece as an incarnation of 
the vegetation-spirit or of the earth deity: Pausanias* mentions 
a spot near Sparta called ‘the grave-monument of the Horse,’ 
and gives us the local legend that Tyndareus here stood over 
the severed limbs of a horse, and, having made the suitors 
of Helen take the famous oath, buried the relics thus conse- 
crated by the oath-ritual in the earth. Is this tale, one may 
ask, a misunderstanding of such a rite as Mannhardt ” records 
of Germany, namely, the burying of the ‘ vegetation-horse’ to 
secure fertility? Or was the horse here consecrated as a 
specially appropriate animal to the powers of the lower world ? 
Unfortunately the fact is given us without setting or context, 
and these explanations do not find Greek analogies. We 
have other instances of the oath-taking over horses®; and it 
may be that the burying of the remains was only resorted 
to as a mode of disposing of dangerous and tabooed flesh. 
However, in a similar ritual described by Homer, the sacred 
animal is thrown into the sea; and the name and the tale 
of the ‘ Grave of the Horse’ at Sparta remains still a somewhat 
mysterious fact. 

As regards the totemistic upoiiese: which has _ been 
applied to the solution of the problem*%, we must be very 
cautious in admitting its value, where the only datum is an 
isolated instance of zoolatry. The latter practice may be 
perfectly distinct from totemism. It is sufficient to remark 
here that none of the salient and distinctive features of totemism 
are to be found at Phigaleia: we hear nothing of a tribe who 
claimed affinity with the horse, who named themselves after 


* 3. 20, 9: the passage has not been >» Baumkultus, p. 411- 


noticed in Mr. Cook’s article, and Dr. © Vide note in Poseidon-chapter,vol. 4. 
Frazer’s commentary only remarks on 4 Vide Hell. Journ. 1894, op. cit. 


the ritual of the oath-taking. ad fin. 
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him, or adopted the horse-crest as a badge or as a basis for 
the organization of marriage, or who reverentially abstained 
from killing the horse or eating its flesh: the Phigaleian 
sacrifice was bloodless, it is neither specifically totemistic nor 
non-totemistic. 

We have then to confess that the dimly vensinionendt horse- 
headed Demeter at Phigaleia is a type that is not naturally 
explained by totemism nor by any known Greek. symbolism 
of the under-world or of vegetation. We may then venture 
to believe that the explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
We can trace the Arcadian cult and legend to Boeotia and 
the North ; and in Northern Hellas, Poseidon the Horse-God 
is specially prominent , and was occasionally united with the 
earth-goddess, It may be that Demeter, Erinys, or Medusa 
merely took over an equine form temporarily from him in 
certain local legends and cults, this form being necessary-so 
that they might become the mothers of his horse-progeny. 
Possibly Hesiod was aware of a horse-headed Medusa, and 
this type may have inspired his account of the birth: of 
Pegasos ; and from Boeotia the type may have made its way 
into Chalcidic vase-painting. This hypothetical explanation 
of the Phigaleian cult as due to the accidental influence of 
a cult-combination seems to accord with the unique character 
of the fact that Pausanias records *. 

It has been supposed that in the cults we have been examin- 
ing, the gloomier and even the vindictive character of the 
goddess was expressly recognized, and that, on the other hand, 
the Demeter Aovoia*!, who was worshipped at Thelpusa by 
the side of Demeter Epis, was the pacified and reconciled 
goddess. The reasons for this view are that MéAawva is an 


* A late inscription (R. 148%) shows called bulls. But there isno other trace 


that at Amyclae the priestess roty dyiwrd- 
Tow @eotv was called their m@Aos: De 
Visser, De Graecorum Deis non referen- 
tibus spectem, humanam p. 221, ex- 
plains the name as if the goddess were 
there also conceived to have the shape 
of a horse, and their attendant partook 
o1 their nature, just as at Ephesos the 
ministers in the feast of Poseidon were 


of an equine Demeter in Laconia, and 
Hesychius interprets m@Aos as éraipa, 
speaking of the mda "Adpodirns: a 
poetical use of m@Aos as mapSévos appears 
in Greek tragedy, e. g. Eur. Hipp. 546: 
there may have been a similar use of the 
word in Laconian dialect for the maiden 
priestess. 
> Vide Poseidon-chapter. 
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epithet . certainly »connoting darkness and gloom, and that 
Pausanias must be supposed: to have been correct. in; his 
iriterpretation: of ’Epwis and Aovoia. > We have seen: reasons 
for distrusting his etymological explanation of ’Epuwvs, and:his 
opinion about Aovola is.equally lax: the epithet was attached 
to her, in his opinion, because, after Poseidon’s violence,: she 
purified herself and recovered: peace of mind: by bathing in the 
river Ladon: and this: popular etymology has been accepted 
without criticism by modern archaeologists, who have regarded 
Anpytnp Aovoia and MeAawa as representing two opposite 
ideas*. But the word may be more naturally explained :as 
an ordinary local adjective, designating Demeter of Aovaoi, 
a: place where a city of some importance seems once to have 
stood in the vicinity of Kleitor in. the north-east. of “Arcadia. 
The mythopoeic trend of the Greek temperament made: it 
inevitable that Lousoi,.“the Baths, the river Lousios, and ‘the 
goddess Lousia, should all be explained by some religious 
story of purification ; and it is very possible that the waters 
at: Lousoi were once used for. ceremonies of lustration. But 
from the mere epithet Aovoia,.we can conjecture very little 
concerning early Arcadian religious thought: the story told 
to Pausanias may, however, justify the surmise that at some 
yearly celebration the statue was washed in the river Ladon, or 
with water from the river; for the ceremonious washing of 
the: images, to remove any pollution they might incur in the 
course of the year, is a well-known habit of Greek ritual”. 
Similarly. the Phigaleian story, explaining the appellation 
MéAauwva, that the goddess clad herself in black as a token of 
sorrow: for her daughter’s loss and of anger at the outrage 
of Poseidon’, a story that is partly reflected in the Homeric 
hymn, may point to a custom, prevalent. at. Phigaleia and 
perhaps elsewhere, of draping the image of the goddess in 
black raiment at certain seasons. 

Although Hades-Plouton and Berssplione are more promi- 


* e.g." Milch6fer, Anfange, p. 59; 5.v. Aovaoi gives Aovatos as the adjective. 
Miss Harrison, Hel?. Journ. 1899,p.211: > Cf. the Plynteria at Athens, vol. 1. 
cf. Immerwahr, Awlte und Myth. Arkad. pp. 261; Eur. fh. Taur. 1040, 1041. 
p. 221: cf. Paus. 8. 18, 7. Steph. Byz. © Paus. 8. 42.2: cf. R. 40. 
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nently the deities of the world of -death, yet the chthonian 
character of Demeter was recognized probably in most Greek 
communities, partly as an aboriginal aspect of her, partly 
from her close union with her daughter. Besides the evidence 
from Arcadia already examined, we have proof of her associa- 
tion with Hades and Persephone at Tegea™®*. In Elis the 
three are united in a common cult on the Acheron, ‘the river 
of sorrow,’ a branch of the Alpheus, and on Mount Minthe 
near Pylos a grove of Demeter overhung a réuevos of Hades *’ : 
the Despoinae, ‘the mistresses’ at Olympia '* upon whose 
altar (as upon that of the Eumenides at Colonus) no wine 
might be poured, are rightly interpreted by Pausanias as the 
mother and the daughter, each bearing the name that desig- 
nated at Lykosura and Megalopolis'!® the queen of the 
lower world. We find her in Argolis united with Plouton 
and Kore under the title of Demeter Mvoia, which is pro- 
bably derived from a mystic ritual °°. At Potniae, in 
Boeotia, we hear of an underground megaron into which a 
sucking-pig was thrown as an offering to Demeter and Kore, 
to miraculously reappear at a certain season of the year at 
Dodona; and a Potnian inscription speaks of ‘a priest of 
Demeter and Persephone, the latter being the special name 
of the chthonian goddess?*, In all probability the nymph 
Herkuna, who belonged to the Lebadean cult of Trophonius, 
with its dark and mysterious ritual, was a special form of 
Demeter-Persephone 47:11, In Attica this aspect of Demeter 
is sufficiently salient in the Thesmophoria and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and the curious statement of Plutarch that at one 
time the buried dead in Attica were called Anyunrpeo ** shows, 
if we can trust it, a reminiscence of an earlier period when she 
was recognized as one with the earth-goddess, and as the 
Power that ruled over the departed *. 

Pursuing this cult across the sea, we find it at Paros, where 
the state-religion included Demeter Thesmophoros among the 


* On the other hand it is significant Sparta. May we suppose that Plutarch’s 
that in Attica Demeter does not appear statement only referred to those who had 
to have had any such part in the ritual been initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
consecrated to the dead as she had at __ teries? 
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@cot XOdvio®°; and in the private temenos excavated by 
Newton at Cnidos®%, there is unmistakable testimony that the 
cult was chthonian rather than agrarian. And the same 
character must have attached to the national cult that had 
from ancient days established itself on the Cnidian promontory 
and was associated with the name of the mythical founder 
Triops. The‘ Triopia sacra’ were carried thence to Gela by 
its founder, who came from the island of Telos that lies off 
the Triopian district of Cnidus, and his descendants retained 
down to the time of Herodotus their position as the iepopavrat 
tov xOoviay OeGv; and a late offshoot of the worship was 
engrafted by Herodes Atticus at his Triopian farm on the 
Appian Way, where an inscription has been found mentioning 
‘the pillars dedicated to Demeter and Kore and the chthonian 
sods 57: 180? At Kyzikos}*8 we have an ancient testimony to 
the worship of the Despoinae, the name no doubt possessing 
here the same connotation as it had at Elis and in Arcadia ; 
for Kore the chief divinity of this state was not merely the 
bright corn-maiden, but Queen Persephone herself, to whom 
the black cow was offered as a victim. Finally, at Syracuse, 
the worship of Demeter was interwoven with a ritual of the 
karayéya, or the descent of her daughter, and with the legend 
of Hades }”, 

We see then that the public cults of Greece agree with that 
popular conception of Demeter which appears in many a 
magic formula of execration whereby the wrong-doer or the 
enemy is devoted to the infernal deities: and her power might 
be invoked to protect a tomb, in such words as ‘I commit this 
tomb to the guardianship of the nether divinities, to Plouton, 
Demeter, Persephone, and the Erinyes ©.’ 

Before leaving the present subject, the question must here 
be considered whether the term péyapov, which is frequently 
applied to the shrines of Demeter, always signifies a subter- 
ranean chamber, and therefore attests the chthonian nature of 
her worship. The record of the use of the word is rather 
perplexing. Homer and the Ionic epic, including the Homeric 
hymns, employ the word in one sense only, a purely secular 


* Travels in the Levant, 2. p. 199. 
FARNELL. lit Fr 
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sense: péyapoy with them is the great hall of the palace, or 
any large chamber, whether a living-room or a sleeping-room, 
It seems that Herodotus was the first author who gave the 
word a religious significance, and he appears to apply it 
indifferently to any temple, as a term quite synonymous with 
veds ; the shrine at Delphi is a péyapov, the temples in Egypt 
are peyapa: there is no hint that Herodotus was conscious of 
any limitation of the word to a subterranean shrine, In later 
Greek the religious significance is the only one that survived ; 
and we find a special application of it to an underground 
sanctuary: the earliest authority being Menander, who, accord- 
ing to the gloss in Photius, called the place ‘into which they 
deposited the sacred things of the mysteries’ a pdyapov*. He 
is probably alluding to the Attic Thesmophoria, in which pigs 
were thrown down as offerings into the secret chambers of the 
goddesses that were called péyapa”', And thus Hesychius 
includes ‘underground dwellings’ among the many meanings 
of the word”; while Porphyry expressly distinguishes be- 
tween the temples and altars of the Olympians and the 
B0Opo. and péyapa of the deol troxdror’, Now we hear of 
several péyapa of Demeter in the Greek world: on the Acro- 
polis of Megara, where the legend connected the building with 
the ancient King Kar, Pausanias emphasizing the point that 
the temple was specially called 76 Méyapov*?: at Kainepolis 
near Tainaron **; at Mantinea**°, Pausanias is our authority 
for these, and, had these shrines been subterranean caverns, 
we might have expected that the traveller with an eye so 
observant of any salient religious fact would not have passed 
this over. Yet the word is probably not an indifferent syno- 
nym of ‘temple’ in his vocabulary: he probably reproduces 
a special local designation, and it sometimes seems as if he 
applied it to a specially sacred enclosure, the shrine of a 
mystic cult. Thus the megaron of Despoina at Lykosura ™, 
of Demeter at Mantinea 74°, were devoted to the performance 


* Phot, s.v. Mayapov: ob péyapor, eis olxgoes wat Bapabpa. oixia xa Oedy 
8 Ta pvorind iepa Kataribevta’ ovrws  olknpa, 
MévaySpos. © Anir. Nymph. 6. 

> Hesych. s.v. of pev Tas KaTaryeious 
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of mysteries or to some ceremony of initiation; and Pausanias 
mentions a megaron of Dionysos at Melangeia in Arcadia 
where certain dpyia were celebrated*; we gather also from 
Aelian that the Holy of Holies in the Eleusinian temple, the 
chamber which none but the Hierophant might enter, was 
called péyapov 2°", The only passage where Pausanias is 
clearly using the word in the special sense that Porphyry 
attaches to it is in his description of the strange rite at 
Potniai 1°, and perhaps the Kovpijtwy péyapov which he men- 
tions in his account of Messene » was one of this kind; for the 
victims sacrificed to them are spoken of as xa8ayiowara, a word 
peculiar to chthonian ritual, 

At least then we cannot be sure that when the word is 
found applied to a shrine of Demeter a subterranean chamber 
is intended: the only certain instances are the Attic and the 
Boeotian ; the former alone would have been sufficient to 
explain the special interpretation given by the lexicographer 
and Porphyry. | | 
~ To sum up the etymological facts, we may assume that the 
Homeric use is the earliest: the wéyapov was a secular hall or 
dwelling-place ; then, when temples were first erected, it was 
natural that they should sometimes be designated by the 
same word that was used for the chieftain’s palace, just as in 
many early inscriptions the shrine is called otxos. But the 
words fepdv and veds came into vogue in place of péyapor, and 
the latter survived in certain localities in the specialized sense 
of mystic. shrine, and underground sanctuaries would be the 
most mystic of all from their associations with the ghostly 
world, the world of taboo. Or it may have been that these 
few mystic or chthonian shrines happened to belong to a very 
old stratum of religion, and that peéyapov in these localities 
happened to be the earliest word for temple, and survived with 
the cult down to later days. It is only by some such natural 
evolution or accident that a word that originally designated 
the civilized Aryan house or the most important part of it 
should come to denote a sacred hole in the earth. 

If the original sense of péyapov is fixed, we have some 

* Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s, v. MeAayyeta. ae P 4. 31, 9. 
F 2 
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material for dealing with the important question as to the 
origin of the ancient city of Megara. We have noticed the 
record of the shrine of Demeter called Méyapor, on the 
Acropolis, and the myth that associates its foundation with 
the oldest days of the settlement. Did the city then spring 
up around the temple, and did the temple give its name to 
the whole city? Such was the origin of many of the Greek 
states, as is shown in many cases by the religious significance 
of their names. But the theory is here of doubtful propriety. 

Megara goes back to Mycenaean days: and the evidence, so 
far as it goes, is in favour of believing that in the Mycenaean 
era péyapov was a secular name for the hall or palace. And 
if a Mycenaean palace stood on this Acropolis, this may. well 
have been the origin of the city’s name. 

But if we are not able to affirm that it was Demeter’s cult 
that founded Megara, her civic interest and the value of her 
worship for Hellenic institutions, social and political, is suffi- 
ciently attested. Ethnic and local titles are attached to her 
as to all Hellenic divinities, and some are of historic or of 
political importance *-®4, One that might seem of great 
value for ethnographic purposes is IleAacyis which she enjoyed 
in Argos **, where her temple was said to have been founded 
by Pelasgos. But to conclude from this that her worship was 
therefore autochthonous in this district, or to build upon it any 
theories concerning the Aryan or pre-Aryan origin of her cult 
would be probably fallacious. As Argolis was especially the 
land of Pelasgos, she might naturally acquire the title in any 
temple which was considered by the inhabitants as the oldest. 
And the legend itself, curiously enough, regards the goddess 
as having come to Argolis from without: and the value of the 
epithet for the question of antiquity or origin is depreciated 
by the obvious partisanship in some of the details of the myth 
which reveals a desire to rival Eleusis**. Similarly, the 
Herodotean’ version of the Thesmophoria legend, that this 
rite was introduced into Greece by the daughters of Danaos, 
which might seem to point to Argolis as one of the earliest 
centres of the worship, loses its importance from the obvious 
Egyptizing fallacy in the historian’s statement. In fact the 
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great national and political divinity of ancient Argolis was 
Hera, who may have herself been styled TeAacyis there*; that 
Demeter was of far less importance would be a justifiable 
conclusion from the Homeric poems, and this opinion would 
be confirmed by the local tradition which associated the 
introduction of corn with the former and not with the latter 
goddess». It is interesting in regard to this point to observe 
that in Argive cult Demeter was recognized as the corn- 
goddess only under the title of AfBvoca**, an alien name 
which is evidence of the importation of corn from Libya. 
Again, the absence of any proof of the existence in Argolis 
of the Thesmophoria, the most ancient mystery of her 
worship, may be accidental, or may have significance. We 
cannot then safely conclude from the isolated mention of 
a Demeter IleAacy/s that her cult belonged to the primitive 
religion which held together the earliest Argive political 
community. 

Her only other ethnic titles of interest are Tavayaa ® and 
"Auguxtvovis. The former is obviously of late formation, and 
marks the union of the Achaean league; her temple at 
Aegium stood next to that of Zeus ‘Opaytpios, which com- 
memorated the mustering of the Greeks against Troy. In 
what way Demeter [lavaxaid was concerned with the consolida- 
tion or the administration of the Confederacy, we do not 
know. She may have owed her imposing title to some almost 
accidental cause ; for she was not really one of the prominent 
divinities of the league. The oath was not taken in her 
temple or in her name ; nor does her form appear recognizably 
on its coins*. Nor, finally, have we any right to identify her 
with the Swrnpia, who is mentioned by Pausanias in the same 
context, the ‘ goddess of salvation,’ whose temples were found at 
Aegium and Patrae, and in whose legend and ritual there is 
nothing that points to Demeter 4. 

The re "Axaua (or ’Axaia) which belonged to her in 


* Hera, R, 12. 4 Cf, R. s9 with Paus. 7. 21, 7; 
. © Cf. vol. 2. p. 181; Hera, R. 13". Preller-Robert, Grech. Mythol. 2. p. 

°* See Imhoof-Blumer, Gardner, Vm. 750, note 4 interpret aiosae- aie as Demeter 
Comm. Paus. p. 86, and Zeus, R. 27. without criticism. : 
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Boeotia—probably in vogue throughout the whole country or at 
least at Thespiai and Tanagra—in Athens, and in the Attic 
tetrapolis ®°, would be of greater historic significance if we could 
be sure it was to be interpreted as ‘the Achaean goddess.’ 
For we might then regard the name as carrying us back 
to the Thessalian home of the Achaeans and to the pre-_ 
Homeric period. We have clear evidence of the importance 
of Demeter’s worship in Thessaly at a very early date in the 
Hellenic era; Callimachus preserves a legend of a Pelasgic 
cult in the Dotian plain; and the place [vpacos, mentioned in 
Homer and in Strabo’s geographical record, derived its name 
from a shrine and an epithet of Demeter*. And the cult of 
Demeter Amphictyonis, which will be noticed directly, is the 
weightiest of all proofs. No doubt, then, Demeter was an 
Achaean divinity, but that she was ever their paramount 
national goddess, the ‘ Achaean’ divinity par excellence, is 
opposed to all the evidence. And it is a suspicious fact that 
we do not find this title "Ayasa in the districts that were 
known to have been settled by the Achaeans, but just in 
places where we have no reason to assume such a settlement. 
We may also object that ’Ayaid is not the normal feminine of 
the ethnic adjective. It may be, then, that the lexicographers 
were right in interpreting it as ‘the sorrowing one,’ and this is 
really borne out by Plutarch’s account of the Boeotian cult, 
which, as he tells us, was an éopt?) éwaxO7s, a festival of gloom 
held in the month that corresponded to the Attic Pyanepsion ; 
and he himself compares it—no doubt rightly—to the Attic 
Thesmophoria, a ritual which had no political significance, but 
which commemorated the tale of the Madre Dolorosa. It 
seems possible that the true form of the adjective is preserved 
in a Thespian inscription (of the early Roman period), where it 
appears as ’Ayéa, and that this, the original word, was changed 
by obvious false analogy to ’Axaia: and the uncertainty about 
the accent would be thus accounted for. The cult was brought 
into Attica partly by the Gephyraioi of Tanagra®, who, 

* Geogr. Reg. s. v. Thessaly. a special mystery service of Demeter, is. 


» The locality of this settlement of a doubtful question, but the discovery 
the Gephyraioi, who long maintained of a small altar with a dedication to 
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according to Herodotus, long maintained at Athens their 
special religious services; and it is interesting to note that 
’Ayatd became identified in their new home with Demeter 
Kovpotpédos, as though there still lingered a consciousness that 
the former name alluded to her love of the child. 

And again, the false etymology which derived the title from 
xo and interpreted it as ‘the loud-sounding,’ in allusion to 
the use of gongs and cymbals in the mimetic ritual repre- 
senting the search for Kore’, suggests that the worship of 
Demeter ’Ayaia was intimately associated with the legend 
of the daughter's abduction, and had no specially political 
character. 

On the other Riad the presence of the name in the Tetrapolis 
may be due to the Ionic migration, and may be regarded as 
another link in the chain which attaches the Ionians to Boeotia 
as their original home?®. 

From the Tetrapolis it may have reached Delos, for i in the 
account given by Semos of the Delian Thesmophoria, the 
worshippers are said to have carried the dough-effgy of 
a goat which was called ’Ayaivn®!, a name that certainly 
seems to point to Demeter ’Ayaid as the goddess to whom the 
offering was consecrated ; and the Delian ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria probably contained, like the Attic, an element of 
sorrow. The title seems to have travelled across to the 
Asiatic shore, for at Iconium we have traces of Achaia 
Aexdpatos, ‘the goddess with ten breasts,’ obviously a fusion 
of the Ephesian Artemis and Demeter °. 

Finally, this evidence concerning Demeter ’Ayéa-’Axaivyn leads 
us to suspect that the mysterious Achaiia °°, who was celebrated 
in a Delian hymn attributed to Olen as having come to Delos 
from the ‘country of the Hyperboreans,’ was another form of 
the same personage ; according to another hymn, composed 
Apollo Gephyraios in the vicinity of chapter on Poseidon. 

Agrai, the home of many alien cults, > The word rpdéyos in this context 
suggests that they had settled near here, cannot denote spelt or pottage as in 
vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens; later authors. 

Svoronos in Journ. Internation. Archéol, © This is Prof. Ramsay’s explanation, 


Numism. 1901. - Hell. Journ. 4. 64. 
* This theory is developed in the 
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by Melanopos of Cumae, she arrived relatively late ‘ after Opis 
and Hekaerge,’ that is after the Delian establishment of the 
cult of Apollo-Artemis ; and if she came from the Tetrapolis 
and the Boeotian region, ultimately she might be well said to 
have come ‘from the Hyperboreans,’ for these countries lay 
along the route of the Hyperborean offerings *. 

So ‘far, the titles examined do not seem to reveal a cult of 
primary importance for a wide political communion. It is 
otherwise with Demeter ’Awduixrvovis, whose temple at Anthela 
near Thermopylae was the meeting-place of the North Greek 
Amphictyony that became famous in later history as the 
administrators of the Delphic temple. The constitution of 
that religious confederacy, which throws so much light on 
early Greek ethnology and the diffusion of tribes, need not be 
minutely discussed in a work on Greek religion. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose to observe the great importance of 
the Demeter-religion that it attests for the early tribes of 
North Greece, and next, to mark the evidence that shows the 
maintenance of that cult at Thermopylae to have been the 
prior object of that union before it acquired its Delphic 
functions. For the two yearly meetings, in the spring and in 
the autumn, were always called IvAata, the representatives 
on each occasion meeting, as it seems, both at the Gates 
and at Delphi: one cannot doubt, then, that Thermopylae 
was the original gathering-place ; and this is further attested 
by the shrine of, Amphictyon, the fictitious eponymous hero of 
the Amphictyony, which stood not at Delphi but Thermo- 
pylae®’. In spite of Homer’s silence, which really proves 
nothing, we have strong reason for believing that the organiza- 
tion was of very great antiquity ; the religious membership 
being based on the tribal rather than the civic principle. The 
first object of the union was no doubt religious ; its political 
influence was a later and secondary result. The latter may 
only have come to be of importance after the league had 
taken the Delphic temple under its administration. Yet from 

* Vide Apollo-chapter, this sugges- thrown out by Schroeder in the Archiv 


tion of the identification of Demeter f. Religionswissensch. 1904, p. 74, but 
“Axéa and the Achaiia of Deloshas been without argument. 
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the very first the Amphictyony may have contained the germ 
of the conception of international law, and have worked some 
amelioration in intertribal relations. What we can gather of 
its actual procedure belongs to the Delphic period and does 
not concern the present chapter. But we are arrested by 
a fact of primary political and religious importance, that a 
number of tribes, not all closely related within the Hellenic 
stock, should have been able to organize a common worship 
at a time certainly earlier than the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese. Already before the dawn of Greek ‘history 
proper, Greek religion is no longer purely tribal, as is often 
maintained: at the earliest Hellenic period to which our 
knowledge can mount, the tribes have already certain deities 
in common; and the barriers of a religion based on tribal 
kinship are broken down, or at least the idea of kinship has 
acquired a wider connotation. It would be open to a theorist 
to suggest that in the worship of the agrarian goddess there was 
the latent germ that could evolve a higher and milder political 
concept. But the fact that this very early Amphictyony 
gathered around this particular temple of Demeter at Anthela, 
may have been merely due to some local accident, to the 
chance, for instance, that the temple happened to exist at 
a spot specially convenient for the border market-meetings. 
The interest of the league in Demeter had evidently declined 
before the close of their history. We have one fourth-century 
inscription, found at Delphi, containing an Amphictyonic 
decree concerning repairs of a temple of Kore at the gates 64, 
another of the time of Alexander, mentioning certain work 
done to the temple of Demeter éu TvAaiq?® 136¢; and the 
head of Demeter appears on the obverse of the beautiful 
Amphictyonic coins that date from near the middle of the 
fourth century B.C.* But her name is not mentioned in the 
oath of the Amphictyones, dated 380-379 B. C.; and the curse 
invoked on transgressors appealed to Apollo, Artemis, Leto, 
and Athena Pronaia, the Delphic divinities, but not to Demeter ; 
and Strabo seems to speak as if her worship at Anthela was 
no longer observed in his time by the league. It is possible 
* Coin Pl. no. 13 (Head, Hest. Num. p. 289). > Vide Apollo, vol. 4, R. 126. 
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that the Aetolian supremacy may have helped to bring about 
the gradual limitation of their activity to Delphi *. 

Demeter’s political importance naturally depended on the 
position that her cult had won within any particular state. 
That the priestess of Demeter and Kore at Halikarnassos 
in the second century B.C. also held the priestship of the 
personified Demos may have been due either to an accident or 
to some political-religious concept *. At Athens the goddess 
was prominent in the state church, the brilliant prestige of the 
Eleusinian cult being reflected upon the metropolis. Thus 
she appears among the 0eo! dpxio, by the side of Zeus, Apollo, 
and Poseidon, as one of the deities invoked in the public oath 
sworn by dikast and councillor ; and the feast of ’EAevOépia, 
instituted to commemorate one of the many deliverances of 
Athens, was once at least consecrated to Demeter. Fines 
inflicted on Eleusinian officials for neglect of official duty were 
paid over to the Mother and Daughter *. 

At Syracuse ‘the great oath,’ 6 wéyas dpxos, was taken in the 
name of the two Oeot Oecpoddpo., whether as the chief deities of 
the state—a position which we are not sure belonged to them 
—or as forms of the great earth-spirit, the primitive tutelary 
genius of the oath®*. The latter seems the more probable 
view, for the oath-taker arrayed himself in the dark purple robe 
of the deities and took a lighted torch in his hand, and this ritual 
is clearly chthonian. In a late record, the whole city of Sardis 
is spoken of as the inheritance and possession of Demeter”. 
But that the goddess was anywhere actually regarded as the 
ancestress of the community does not appear, unless we could 
draw this conclusion from the epithet ’"Etwzis 7, which was 
attached to her by the Sicyonians, possjbly as the consort of 
their ancestor ’Etwredvs ». 


* There is nothing pointing to a pro- 
minent worship of Demeter at Delphi 
itself: but her temple has recently been 
discovered there by the French (Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delphi). 

» I merely give this explanation for 
what it is worth: others refer it to the 
mysteries: Rubensohn (Ath, Mitth. 
1895, p. 364) to the light of Demeter’s 


eyes, she being regarded as a health- 
goddess: I cannot find this interpreta- 
tion reasonable. It may also have 
arisen from some association of a De- 
meter-cult and a hero-cult of Epopeus ; 
cf, Athena Aiantis, Apollo Sarpedonios : 
but the goddess specially associated with 
Epopeus in legend is not Demeter but 
Athena. 
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Among the titles that express this interest of hers in the 
city community there are two or three that are doubtful. She 
enjoyed the title of BovAaia at Athens, if a tempting emenda- 
tion of a text of Aelian were indubitable °%°; yet we know 
that the official worship of the Boulé was devoted to Zeus, 
Athena, and Artemis, and Demeter is only mentioned in their 
oath *. The Evvopia on the fourth-century coins of Gela may 
possibly be one of her designations ®*. The title ‘Opodwia, 
which belonged to Zeus in Boeotia, was also attached to 
Demeter ®, and was explained by the lexicographer as ex- 
pressing the political concord of which these divinities were the 
guardians ; if this interpretation were certain”, we might com- 
pare the Demeter ‘Oyévora rod cowod of a thiasos that held its 
meetings in the Peiraeus® in the fourth century B.C.; only, we 
may suppose that any divinity that held a private society 
together would be regarded and might be addressed as the 
‘divine bond of its concord.’ | 

But the epithet which has been regarded both in ancient 
and modern times as expressing the pre-eminent interest of 
Demeter in political order and the law-abiding life is @eopo- 
popos ®* 74-107, Tt is important to ascertain, if possible, the 
original meaning of this title. Unfortunately the earliest 
authors who refer or allude to it, Herodotus and Aristo- 
phanes "4 74, give us no clue to the explanation. The first 
passage which allusively interprets the name is one in 
Callimachus’ hymn to Demeter ®*, where she is spoken of as 
one ‘ who gave pleasing ordinances to cities’; and this meaning 
of Oecpoddpos is accepted by the Latin poets and the later 
Greek writers. We have the Vergilian ‘Ceres Legifera,’ one 
of the deities to whom Dido offers sacrifice before her union 
with Aeneas, and Servius preserves for us some interesting 
lines of Calvus: ‘ She taught men holy laws, and joined loving 
bodies in wedlock, and founded great cities’*.” And in the 
same strain Diodorus Siculus writes ‘ that it was Demeter who 
introduced laws which habituated men to just action, for which 

* Zeus, R. 110%; Athena, R. 72; but Ahrens maintains that the Aeolic 


Artemis, R. 81. form of éuadds would be tpodos: see 
> It rests on the authority of Istros; Ahrens-Meister, p. 51, but cf. p. 53- 
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reason she was called Oecpoddpos®*. Cicero also associates 
the goddess with Liber as the deities ‘ by whom the elements 
of life, the ideals of law and morality, a gentler civilization and 
culture, were given and diffused among men and states 1%? 
That these ideas are not merely the literary and artificial pro- 
duct of later writers, philosophizing on the connexion between 
agriculture and the higher political life, might appear to’ be 
proved by the very wide diffusion of the cult of Thesmophoros, 
or of the Mother and Daughter as the Oeo! Oecpopdpot. For what 
else, one might ask, could the divine epithet express except 
the conception of the deity as a ‘dispenser of Oeopol or laws’ ? 
If any doubt arises from the examination of the cult-facts, we 
might hope it could be settled by the history of the usage of 
the latter word. In the sense of ‘law’ it may well be older 
than Homer, who however prefers to use Outs, Odusores, or 
dikn, to express the same or similar conceptions. We find it 
in one phrase only *, A€xrpo.o Tadaiod Oeopdy tkovro, where we 
can interpret it as the ‘ ordinance’ of the marriage-bed: and 
probably like @éus it possessed a faint religious connotation. 
The next example of it in literature is in the Homeric hymn 
to Ares”, where the poet prays that he and his people. may 
abide under the ‘ deopot eipiyns, the ordinances of peace: then 
in the fifth-century literature the word is in common use in the 
sense of divine or civil law. And such official titles as Oeopo- — 
Oérar at Athens and Oeopoddraxes at Elis prove the original use 
of the word in the earliest Greek communities when first public 
life began to be governed by certain settled ordinances. It 
seems at first sight, then, against probability, that Oecyés in the 
compounds Gecpopdpos, Oecpopépia, and Oéoptos, all of them 
having a religious association, could mean anything except law 
or ordinance, whether law in the widest sense, or in the narrower 
conception of the law of marriage or the law of a certain ritual, 
just as Pindar applies deoyds to the ritual of the games*. The 
explanation of decpodédpos should also agree with that of décp0s, 
an epithet attached to Demeter in a cult at Pheneus in Arca- 
dia ®°, which the legend regarded as most ancient, and which 


Pausanias connects with a TeAer7) that was probably none other 


* Od, 23. 296. 9, 16, © e.g. Nem. 10. 61. 
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than the Thesmophoria. Now @éoy.os might be an epithet natu- 
rally designating the divinity of law, and we might accept this as 
the meaning of ‘ Thesmophoros,’ unless another interpretation 
is possible and more congruent with the facts of ritual and the 
legendary character of the goddess. As regards other sugges- 
tions, I cannot accept Dr. Frazer’s* that the word in the com- 
pound decpodédpia might refer to the ‘ sacred objects,’ dead and 
decaying pigs for instance, carried on the heads of the women 
and ‘ laid down’ on the altar, as a valuable or scientific conjec- 
ture, especially as it takes no notice of ‘ Oéojuos.’ If the natural 
sense of Oecpoddpos is confronted with very great difficulty, we 
may have recourse to other attested meanings of Oeopds, if 
there are any, but not to unattested®. Now a difficulty may 
arise according to the view we may take of the relation between 
the goddess designated by this special epithet and the festival 
of similar name. Are we sure that Oeryoddpia means the 
festival of Demeter @ecpoddpos? Dr. Frazer, in the article to 
which reference has just been made, objects to this account of 
the former word on the ground that the other festival-terms of 
similar formation, such as dppn¢dpia (or dppyropdpia) and =xtpo- 
dopa, refer to the ‘carrying’ of something in the sacred pro- 
cession, and that on this analogy @ecpoddpia ought to mean 
‘the carrying in Demeter’s procession of certain things called 
decpot’: Demeter Gecpuoddpos, then, is a name derived from the 
Oeopoddpia, not the latter from the former. If this view were 
correct, it would still be very important to discover what those 
Oeoot were and why they were consecrated to Demeter 
especially. But, on the other hand, by far the greater number 
of Hellenic festivals are called after the name or epithet of the 
divinity to whom they are consecrated ; and analogy is strongly 
in favour of the old interpretation of Oecuodpopia as the mystery 
of Demeter Oeopoddpos; while on the whole it is against 
Dr. Frazer’s suggestion that the epithet of the divinity arose 


* Encycl. Britann. (new ed.) s.v. Anacreon used Oeopds in the sense of 
Thesmophoria: he does not approach Onoavpdés (Fr. 58), and Hesychius, s.v. 
the real difficulties involved in the usual Oeopovs mentions another sense ai ovv- 
explanation of ecpopdpos. Béoes Tay fvAwY. 

> It is said (on late authority) that 
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at some later period out of the festival itself*, Assuming then 
that Demeter Thesmophoros was always implied by the 
Thesmophoria, the cult-title must have been of very great 
antiquity. For the legends of the festival, the wide diffusion 
of it through most parts of the Greek world, as well as the 
very archaic character of the ritual, indicate a very early period 
in the national religion. Therefore, if we accept the ordinary 
interpretation of Oecpoddpos, we must say that in the earliest 
epoch of Hellenic society the settled institutions on which the 
civilized household and state depended were associated with 
the name and the cult of the corn-goddess. Now there is no 
strong a priorz obstacle to. our believing this. The advance to 
the higher and settled agricultural state has always been 
marked by the higher organization of family life, and indirectly 
of the whole social framework: to it we may owe great 
developments in the sphere of law, such as the conception of 
the rights of land-ownership, in the sphere of ethics the ideal 
of the industrious and peaceful life, and in the sphere of reli- 
gion the organization of ancestor-worship. The Bovdéyns at 
Athens, when performing the ‘sacred ploughing,’ conducted 
a commination service at the same time, cursing those ‘who 
refused to share with others water and fire, those who refused 
to direct wanderers on their way,’ as though agriculture was 
in some way associated with the higher social instinct ». 


* As examples of this process we may 
quote the cult of the @ed TporeAcia men- 
tioned by Pausanias (Eust. 7/7. 881. 31, if 
the passage is sound) : of Demeter Mpon- 
pocia, an epithet derived from the 
festival of the Mponpdaia: but the only 
evidence for such a cult-designation is 
a vague passage in Plutarch!*; Apollo 
may have come to be styled ‘Efddépueuos 
(Apollo-cults, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica) 
from the sacrifices offered him on the 
seventh day of the month; but this is 
not an exact illustration. Dionysos 
*Av@iornp need not have arisen from the 
‘AvOeotnpia, but the title could be 
directly attached to him as ‘causing the 
flowers to grow.’ "Apdidpopos, the ficti- 
tious hero who emerged from the ’Apqu- 


dpdyuia (Hesych. s.v.), is a creation 
that illustrates the tendency to invent 
a divine personage where one was 
lacking in the rite. But Demeter, so 
far as we can gather from the evi- 
dence, was in the Thesmophoria from 
the beginning: in nearly all the cases 
where Oecpopépia are recorded Demeter 
is mentioned also, and they are never 
associated as otherwise we might have 
expected with any other goddess save 
the mother and daughter. 

> An interesting example of a high 
religion and ethic based on agriculture 
is the Zarathustrian system, in which 
the ‘ Holy Kine’ are the symbol of the 
moral and religious life of the Mazdean. 
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Therefore the earth-goddess, who gave corn, might naturally © 
be regarded as the dispenser of the higher civilization, and the 
Oeopol of settled life. This may have been the case in the 
worship of Isis, who was undoubtedly an earth-goddess—what- 
ever else she was—for the ancient Egyptians, and whom they 
regarded, according to Diodorus Siculus*, as the first, law- 
giver, ‘just as the ancient Greeks called Demeter Thesmo- 

phoros.’ In fact any pre-eminent deity of a community, simply 
on account of this pre-eminence and not necessarily through 
any inherent and germinating idea, tends to be regarded as the 
source of its higher life and to be accredited with its advances 
in culture. We may then think it quite natural that the early 
pre-Homeric Greeks should have attributed to this goddess all 
that is implied in the title Oecodpdpos as interpreted above. But 
if so, then they placed her ona higher level as a political divinity 
than even Apollo or Athena, and she would have taken rank 
by the side of Zeus as the divine guardian of the common- 
wealth. And this is the first difficulty that confronts us. The 
facts concerning Demeter’s political position, examined a few 
pages back, in no way reveal such a height of political supre- 
macy: and her association with the state-life is by no means 
more intimate than that of most other personages of the poly- 
theism, She is not the president of the assembly, nor the 
law-courts, nor an oracular deity who guided the fortunes of 
the people. Even within the polis, her more ancient ritual, her 
XAdera, KaAapaia, and “AAwa seem to preserve a smack of the 
country air and to smell of the soil. The formula of the state- 
oath itself, in which, as we have seen, she was given so 
prominent a place, probably included her rather as the earth~- 
goddess than as the guardian of the political community. 
Again, the Hellenic political deities were usually constrained 
to be also deities of war. But the military character is scarcely 
__discerned in the goddess of the peaceful cultivation, though her 
favour might sometimes be believed to lend victory to her 
worshippers", In fact, except in respect of the tilth and the 
fruitful plot, her kingdom was not of this world, and her mystic 
worship was shadowed by the life beyond or below the tomb, 
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and did not reflect so immediately as others the daily secular 
and civic life. If, then, we maintain the political sense of 
Oecpopdpos, we must say that in a period older than that to 
which our records go back she was more intimately connected 
with national law and institutions than in the periods that we 
know. But this assertion would be a rather hazardous para- 
dox; probably, the further we could penetrate into the past, 
the more rustic and agricultural and the less political we should 
find her character and cult to have been. Finally, what gives 
the coup de grdce to the usual theory of becpoddpos is that the 
ritual of the decpodpédpia, which will be examined immediately, 
does not reveal a single glimpse of her as a political goddess, 
and is in fact irreconcilable with that interpretation of the 
appellative. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the sense of Oeoyds in 
the compound must be limited to the marriage ordinance 
alone, of which Demeter might have been believed to be 
especially the originator and protector. And marriage appears 
to be called a deouds by Homer. We may imagine that the 
monogamic marriage and the Aryan household were partly 
based on the higher agricultural system. We know also that 
among many ancient peoples human fertility and the fertility 
of the earth and the vegetable world were closely related as 
reciprocal causes and effects; and the idea survives among 
backward races*. To it we may trace the curious ceremony 
of tree marriage in India»; the custom in New California of 
burying a young girl at puberty in the earth®; probably the 
solemn Roman confarreatio, the sacramental eating of meal 
together by the bride and bridegroom. With this latter we 
may compare the marriage-ritual at Athens, in which a boy 
whose parents were both alive carried round a basket full of 


* For Teutonic and other parallels 


cf. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- u. Feld- 
Kulte, p. 289; Frazer, Golden Bough?, 
vol. 2, p. 109; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Opfer u. Zauber, p. 64, the bride offers 
a sacrifice of roasted corn, after which 
the bridegroom leads her round the fire : 
sometimes as in the Iroquois marriage- 


ceremonies the exchange of bread and 
meat between the two families is a mere 
secular token of hospitality, though it 
constitutes a legal bond: see Crawley, 
Mystic Rose, p. 317. 

> Frazer, Golden Bough*, 1. 195. 

° Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 303. 
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loaves, reciting a formula that was part of the litany of 
certain mysteries, ‘I have fled from evil, I have found a better 
thing.’ And it is likely that the marriage-cake mentioned 
by Hesychius had a sacramental character". Nevertheless, 
neither in the Roman nor the Attic ceremony is any function 
attributed to Ceres or Demeter; she is not mentioned by 
Plutarch among the five divinities needful for the marriage- 
ceremony *, nor do we hear of her as one to whom the 
mporéhea or the offerings before the wedding were offered ?, 
and it was not her priestess but the priestess of Athena who 
visited the newly-married to promote their fertility ¢. 

Nor, apart from @ecpnopdpos which we are considering, does 
a single cult-title reveal her interest in marriage; for ‘Demeter 
éerorxtdin 18, as she may have been worshipped at Corinth, 
is a designation too uncertain to build any marriage-theory 
upon; Artemis was ‘by the house’ more frequently than 
Demeter, but Artemis, as we have seen, was distinctly not 
a goddess of monogamic marriage. 

It is not hard, however, to find in the cult of Demeter, as 
in those of most Greek goddesses, allusions to her interest 
in child-birth; for this was the natural concern of the earth- 
mother and her kindred. Therefore Demeter was ‘ the cherisher 
of children’ at Athens’ and named Eleutho—perhaps a 
variant form of Eileithyia—at Tarentum and Syracuse !% ; 
and it has been supposed that the appellatives ’EmAvoapévyn 
and ’Exiacca’® have the same connotation, but this is very 
doubtful. Moreover, the goddesses of Aegina and Epidauros, 
Damia and Auxesia, whose names and cult will be examined 
in more detail below, and who may have been local variants 
of Demeter and Persephone, were certainly deities of child- 
birth as well as vegetation; and a very archaic cult-inscrip- 
tion from Thera gives the name Aoyaia, ‘the travail-goddess, 
to the associate of Damia, while Photius preserves the curious 
gloss that Aoxatos was also applied to the corn-field 4. 


* Vide Zeus, R. 96%, vol. 1, p. 157. 4 s.v, Aoxaios’ otros, 6 Babus: pro- 
» Vol. 1, p. 246; Hera, R.17%*% Cf. bably in a merely poetical sense, cf. 

Athena, R. 63, p. 403. Aesch. Agamt. 1392 omopnros KdAvuKos év 
© Athena, R. 67. Aoxevpaory, 
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But the child-birth goddess—there was a multitude of this 
type in Greece—is by no means necessarily the same as the 
divinity who instituted marriage; and if Oecpoddpos really 
attributed this high function to Demeter, we have yet to find 
the ritual that clearly illustrates this. The only evidence is 
a citation from Plutarch 7? and an inscription from Kos 7°: the 
writer speaks of the ‘ancient ordinance which the priestess of 
Demeter applied to you—the husband and wife—when you 
were being shut in the bridal-chamber together,’ and the 
inscription contains a decree forbidding the priestesses of 
Demeter under certain circumstances to raise the fees paid 
by women at their second marriage, implying clearly that 
such persons had to perform a certain ritual in honour of 
Demeter and to pay certain fees for the ministration. As far 
as I can discover, this is the only record left of this exercise of 
function on Demeter’s part in historical times; and if all 
prehistoric Greece had reverenced Thesmophoros as the 
marriage-goddess, and had dedicated a special mystery to 
her in commemoration of the greatest of human social insti- 
tutions, we should have surely expected that a clearer imprint 
of this primaeval character of hers would have been left upon 
the cults, cult-titles, and cult-literature of later Greece ®: that 
she would not have been omitted from the list of deities to 
whom the mporéAea were offered; that her name would 
frequently at least appear in passages of literature that group 
together the marriage-divinities: that Servius would not 
have been able to affirm that according to some people 
marriage was altogether repugnant to Demeter owing to her 
loss of her daughter 1°9*; and finally, that at least the ritual 


* Much interest attaches to a state- 
ment in the De Re Rustica of Varro, 2. 
4,9: ‘Nuptiarum initio antiqui reges ac 
sublimes viri in Etruria in coniunctione 
nuptiali nova nupta et novus maritus 
primum porcumimmolant. Prisci quo- 
que Latini etiam Graeci in Italia idem 
factitasse videntur’; but this does not 
traverse the statement in the text: the 
pig was the usual sacrificial animal of 
the earth-goddess in Greece, and of the 


chthonian powers, but it was offered 
also to Aphrodite, whose connexion 
with marriage is better attested than 
Demeter’s : the Italian practice would 
prove nothing for the Hellenic: the pig 
was offered in Italy to other deities than 
Ceres (W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
Pp. 105, who regards it, however, as 
specially appropriate ‘to deities of the 
earth and of women’). 
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of the Thesmophoria would in some way have corrabprated 
this interpretation of Thesmophoros, : 

But neither this nor the former interpretation is at. all 
supported by the ritual, which: is that which now remains to 
be examined. a, 

As usual we are best informed concerning the Attic service, 
But there is one detail which occurs in many of the records 
and which points to a universal custom, namely, the exclusion 
of men. This is implied by the legend in Herodotus ™, that 
the Thesmophoria were brought from Egypt by the Danaides 
and taught to the Pelasgic women. As far as Attica is 
concerned the evidence is absolutely clear; the play of 
Aristophanes is in itself sufficient testimony, and the various 
detailed statements’ concerning the different parts of the 
ceremony show that the whole ministration was in the hands 
of women: the women elected their own representatives and 
officials, and from at least the essential part of the mystery, 
the solemnity in the Thesmophorion, the men were rigidly 
excluded. We have noticed already the predominance of 
women in the Kalamaia Haloa and Skira“4%; but. the 
Thesmophoria appears to have been the only Attic state- 
festival that belonged to them entirely, The men seem to 
have played no part at all except the burdensome one of 
occasionally providing a feast for the Thesmophoriazusae 
of their respective demes”™*, if their wives happened to be 
leading officials*, We may believe that the same exclusive 
rule everywhere prevailed. If the records speak at all of the 
personnel of the ritual in other localities, it is always and 
only women who are mentioned, for instance, at Eretria™®, 
“Megara’’, Thebes and Coronea ®® 88, Abdera ®, Pantika- 
paion *°, Erythrae®’, Ephesus®*, Miletos'°, Syracuse 1°, and 
Cyrene ’°?, In connexion with the latter city, a story was 
told concerning the founder Battos, who came near to paying 


* Isaeus 3. 80: the passage has a_ turn; it has clearly nothing to do with 
very simple meaning; the husband any primitive usage of buying one’s wife 
owning the property has of course to from the community, as is strangely 
pay in his wife’s behalf all the religious imagined by Miss Harrison in her Pro- 
expenses that devolved upon herin her J/egomena, p. 131. 
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a heavy price for the inquisitiveness that prompted him to 
violate the women’s mystery. An anecdote of similar colour 
concerning the priestess of Demeter at Epidauros 81, who, by 
some freak of nature, changed her sex and was then prosecuted 
for having seen mysteries which it was impious for any man 
to be cognisant of, seems to point to the existence of the 
festival at this city also. 

In the next place we gather that at Athens at least it was 
married women and not maidens who administered the rite : 
this is made clear throughout the whole comedy of Aristo- 
phanes, and by the citations from Isaeus”*: the only evidence 
to the contrary, namely the statement by the scholiast on 
Theocritus concerning the ceyval wapOévo. and their part in 
the procession™°*, being usually discredited; and even if it 
were true, we should still believe that all the chief ceremonies 
of the festival were in the hands of married women*®. And 
there is some reason for thinking that this was the rule 
elsewhere. For Ovid, in describing what is evidently the 
Cypriote Thesmophoria7*, clearly regards it as a feast of 
the married women: he probably was not specially cognisant 
of the local ritual of Cyprus, but was aware that this was 
a common trait of the Thesmophoria in general. Finally, 
Servius speaks of certain ceremonious cries which matrons 
raised at cross-roads in honour of Demeter, and it is almost 
certain that it is the Thesmophoria to which he is referring!" _ 

Now the exclusion of men in this ritual is a fact that may 
be of anthropological importance, and demands consideration. 
But before attempting to explain it we may draw this con- 
clusion from the facts already presented, that the Oecpoddpra 
was not a festival intended to commemorate the institution of 
law, and that if it reflected—as is reasonable to suppose—the 
character of Thesmophoros, the latter title had no political or 
legal connotation at all. The exclusive ministration of the 
women is utterly irreconcilable with such a theory or such an 


* The narrative in Lucian’s Dza/. cluded as the men were, but it does’ not 
Meretr. 2 speaks of a girl being seen prove that they played any official part 
with her mother at the Thesmophoria; in the ceremony. 
this may show that girls were not ex- 


ae 
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interpretation. If an absolute gynaecocracy had ever prevailed 
on Greek soil, so that the women might claim to be the 
founders of religious and political life—a supposition which is 
sometimes put forward on very hazardous evidence—it could 
not have maintained such a tenacious hold on this particular cult 
for ages after it had been displaced in the world of politics and 
elsewhere in political religion. Or again, if the Thesmophoria 
were founded in honour of the marriage-goddess and to com- 
memorate the institution of some higher form of marriage, 
it is equally difficult to explain the exclusion of men. Grant 
that the women might desire and claim a certain secrecy. for 
their share in the mystery; yet we must surely look for the 
men or the male priest to come in somewhere to play the 
male part in such a function. The only ritual in Greece 
which was brought into any association with human marriage, 
and which we may regard in some sense as the divine counter- 
part to it, was the tepds yawos of Zeus and Hera, and this was 
naturally performed by both sexes. Finally, the argument 
ex silentio is of special weight here ; for the Thesmophoriazusae 
of Aristophanes, when they come to celebrate the praises of 
various divinities in their choral hymn, invoke Hera TeAcéa, 
not Demeter, as the goddess who ‘ guards the keys of marriage*.’ 
Neither the ritual then nor the records bear out this second 
interpretation of Thesmophoros, which even on ie a 
grounds is extremely improbable”. 

Perhaps the more minute examination of the Attic service 
may reveal its true meaning, though the records are frag- 
mentary, and any attempt to reconstruct the whole ceremony 
in a lucid order must remain hypothetical. The festival 
occupied three, four, or five days, the varying statements 
corresponding, perhaps, to the varying practice of different 
periods °*>; we may be fairly certain that it began on the 
ninth or tenth of Pyanepsion and lasted till the thirteenth or 
fourteenth *®. On the ninth day of the month was the ritual 


* Vide Hera, R. 17™, used for the marriage ordinance: vide 
> That @eopés might in one or two note a, p. 105. 
contexts have been applied to marriage © Plutarch 7°” who places the middle 


does not justify the belief that the word ceremony of it, the ‘ vyoreia,’ ‘the day 
absolutely and without context could be of fasting, as late as the sixteenth, 
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called the Stenia, which the scholiast on Aristophanes regards 
as distinct from the Thesmophoria, but may once have formed 
a substantive part of it, as Photius connects the ‘ Ascent’ of 
Demeter and the mutual reviling of the women with the 
Stenia, and both these appear again in some of the records 
of the Thesmophoria. This ‘Ascent ’—whatever it means— 
cannot be interpreted as Demeter’s ascent from Hell, for if we 
suppose such a myth that might be embodied in some mimetic 
representation to have actually existed, it would imply the 
previous loss of her daughter and a sort of reconciliation 
between mother and son-in-law. And as the Nyorela or day 
of mourning was to follow, this would be inconsistent with the 
order of the festival. The tenth day was the Oecpodopia or 
Oecpodpdpia par excellence”: if the first accentuation is correct, 
which is vouched for by the MSS. of Photius™» and the 
scholiast on Lucian*, it may seem to make somewhat for 
the first part of -Dr. Frazer’s view concerning the origin of the 
name, and we might suppose that this day was so called from 
the practice of carrying certain things called @ecpol in solemn 
procession, just as two of the following days acquired special 
names from certain acts of ritual performed upon them. _Is it 
possible that these Oeopot were the vduryor BiBAo Kat tepal, ‘the 
lawful and sacred books’ which the scholiast on Theocritus 7 ° 
declares were carried on the heads of ‘chaste and reverent 
maidens, on ‘the day of the, mystery when as if in prayer 
they departed to Eleusis’? The whole statement has been 
discredited by certain writers» because we have strong reasons 
for supposing that the whole ministration was in the hands of 
matrons, and because it has been maintained that Eleusis had 
nothing to do with the Thesmophoria*. The scholiast was 
probably wrong about the ‘ chaste maidens’; but on the latter 


is opposed by the consistent statements 
of the lexicographers and scholiasts; 
and among the latter the scholiast on 
Lucian draws from a very good source. 
* Rohde—who published the Scholion 
—lays great stress on this fact, but does 
not draw any special corollary as re- 


gards the meaning of the name. 

> Preller, Demeter-Persephone, p. 343, 
Anm. 30; Schémann, Grtech. Alterth. 
2, p. 460. | 

° See Mommsen, Fés¢e, p. 300, who 
thinks that the scholiast confused Eleusis 
with the Eleusinion in Athens. 
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ground we have no right to gainsay him, for we have at least 
one positive testimony to Eleusinian decpoddpia ®*, and two of 
the ritualistic legends, one explaining the chthonian sacrifice 
of the pigs‘, the other the licentious language of the women, 
are of Eleusinian origin 103, We may believe, then, that 
certain sacred books were carried in procession at some 
time or other during the festival; we must regard them 
not as quasi-biblical treatises on law or morality, but as 
ritualistic books containing directions for regulating the reAer7. 
Most mysteries in Greece possessed such books*; but we do 
not know that these collections of written ritual were specially 
called Oeouoi, and the theory that they were so called at 
Athens rests partly on a point of accent; nor if we admit the 
accent, does the conclusion follow”. And if the first day was 
called Oecpodopia, because its chief service was the carrying of 
Geopol, then the scholiast is wrong about the procession to 
Eleusis, for we are told that on the first day the women were 
at Halimus, where there was a temple of Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros *°*°, on the sea-coast south-east of Phaleron, far too 
distant from Eleusis for the women to journey thither in a day. 
We may leave the question for the present with the observa- 
tion that it is @ priort very unlikely that such a comparatively 
trivial and unessential act as the carrying of ritualistic books 
in procession should have given a name to a festival of great 
compass which was celebrated at a time when probably no 
books were in existence among most of the communities of 
the Hellenic stock. 

The first day being spent at Halimus, we must suppose 
that the women’s dances at Kolias which was in the vicinity 
also took place on the first day™°. Such dances were 
certainly mimetic, and as we are told that the Thesmophoria 
included a representation of the Rape of Proserpine °, this may 
have been the theme of the chorus at Kolias™i. The women 

* Cf. Demeter, R. 255; Dionysos, R. © The Orphic poet of the Argonautica 
62°. claims as one of his proper themes ‘ the 

> The day may have been called wanderings of Demeter, the grief of 
Oecpopopia (jpépa), simply because it Persephone, and the holy ritual of Thes- 


was the first day of the whole festival mophoros,’ ll. 26, 27 (reading Secpopé- 
Bea popdpia. pou 0’ dciny for Oecpopdpos 0° ws jv). 
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then left the sea-coast, and on the second day proceeded to 
Athens. And this day was called the "Avodos, the name being 
explained as alluding to the procession of the women up to 
the Thesmophorion in Athens*?, a building that probably 
lay near the Pnyx. In endeavouring to fix the meaning of 
the term, we must take note of the fact that the same day, 
according to the scholiast on Aristophanes, was also called 
xadodos ; and that an dvodos Anjpuntpos was, as we have seen, 
associated with the Stenia on the ninth of Pyanepsion. The 
difficulties of interpreting dyvodos in reference to the lower 
world have partly been shown above. It did not appear 
natural to apply it in this sense to Demeter; and as regards 
Kore it is out of the question, for the eleventh of Pyanepsion 
would be of all times of the year unsuitable for her return to 
the upper world. Nor could xdodos logically refer to the 
passing away or descent of Proserpine; for this belongs to 
harvest-time*, and the period of the Attic harvest was long 
passed. Again, if dvodos and xdOodos had signified the resurrec- 
tion of the divinity and her descent into Hades, it is extra- 
ordinary that two such opposite views should have been taken 
of the same ritual. We may suppose, then, either that the 
‘Ascent of the Goddess’ was nothing more than the bringing 
up of her image from the sea-coast to Athens—and this as in 
some sense a return from exile might be called «d0080s—and 
that Photius confuses the Stenia with the second day of the 
Thesmophoria ; or that the dvodos was simply the carrying of 
images of mother and daughter up to the temple on the high 
ground from the lower city ; as we gather from Aristophanes ” 
that there were two wooden idols in the Thesmophorion when 
the women met there on the third day: only this suggestion 
fails to explain the xd@od0s. We must also take into 
consideration the very different interpretation offered by 
Mr. Frazer that dvodos and xd@odos do not refer to the god- 
desses at all, but to the women who went down into the 
subterranean chamber and returned, in performance of an 
important ritual described partly by Clemens and more 


* The feast of Kore called karayaryy mature (R. 129). 
at Syracuse was held when the corn was > Thesmoph. 773. 
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fully by Lucian’s scholiast”:!: ‘At the Thesmophoria it 
is the fashion to throw living pigs into the underground 
sanctuaries ... and certain women called davrAnrpia: descend 
and bring up the decaying remnants and place them on the 
altars: and people believe that the man who takes (part. of 
them) and mixes them up with his grain for sowing will have 
abundant harvest. And they say that there are serpents 
down below about the vaults, which eat the greater part of 
the food thrown down. ... And the same festival is also called 
’Appntroddpra, and it is celebrated from the same point of view 
concerning the growth of fruits and human generation. And 
they also dedicate here(?) certain unmentionable holy objects 
made of dough, imitations of serpents and shapes of men 
(? leg. dvdpixGv oxnuatwy, a euphemism for the gaddAds). They 
also take pine-boughs on account of the fertility of the tree. 
And all these objects are thrown into the so-called Megara 
together with the pigs...as a symbol of the generation of 
fruits and men. This important passage has received much 
notice and some criticism that has not been always satis- 
factory*. In spite of some corruption of the text and some 
difficulties of translation, certain important features of the 
whole ritual emerge. The offering of the mimic serpents, 
which were of course not intended for food, show the semi- 
divine character of the animal. The ritual is intended to 
promote the crops and human generation, but there is no 
ceremonious allusion to the ordinance of marriage: whether it 
contained a phallic element is doubtful”, we shall be inclined 
to believe it did if we believe the statement of Theodoretus 
that a representation of the female sexual organ was honoured 
by the women in the Thesmophoria “8. On minor points the 
record is vague: we are not told where this ceremony was 


® Frazer’s Golden Bough, vol. 2, 299, 
and article on ‘ Thesmophoria’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; Andrew 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2. 269 
(giving certain savage parallels); Robert 
in Preller, Griech. Mythol. 2. 779, Anm. 
1. 780, Anm. 3; Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 
1870, p. 548; Miss Harrison, Prolego- 
mena, &C., pp. 120-131. 


» Rohde, loc. cit., believes that a phallic 
element is attested of Demeter’s ritual 
at Halimus, where he would locate the 
whole of this ceremony described by the 
scholiast: but the authorities he cites 
are referring to a Dionysiac not a De- 
meter-cult at Halimus, vide Dionysos, 
R. 129°. 
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performed, whether at Athens or at some country locality 
that was included in the route followed by the women in their 
procession *; the explanatory legend, that the sacrifice of pigs 
was to commemorate Eubouleus and his herd of swine that were 
swallowed up with him, when the earth opened to receive 
Pluto and Kore, might suggest Eleusis for the scene of the rite; 
and at all events is of some value as attesting the strong Eleu- 
sinian colour that has spread. over part of the Thesmophoria. 
Neither does it appear quite evident at what point of time 
in the. long festival the swine-sacrifice occurred. There is 
much to be said for Dr. Frazer's view that the throwing the 
live pigs into the vault and the fetching up the remnants of 
the last year’s sacrifice were two parts of the same ceremony 
occurring on the same day. Only if we conscientiously abide 
by the evidence of the accent, and ascribe all the ritual men- 
tioned by Lucian’s scholiast to the day called Oecpodopia, this 
we know to have been the tenth day, and therefore we cannot, 
on this hypothesis, accept Dr. Frazer’s explanation of xd0o0dos 
and dvodos, for these latter rituals fell on the eleventh of the 
month», More important still is the question as to the earlier 
or later significance of the swine-sacrifice. Were the animals 
thrown in merely as gifts to the earth-goddesses, or as incarna- 
tions of the divinities themselves? The latter is Dr. Frazer’s 
view, but the evidence is not sufficient to establish it. The 
pig is, no doubt, their sacred animal here and elsewhere in the 
Greek world; no doubt it was to them as well probably as to 
Plouton-Eubouleus that the Athenians of the later period 
believed it was offered in this Thesmophorian ritual, just as 
at Potniae we hear of two sucking-pigs being thrown down 
into a hole as a sacrifice to Demeter and Kore!, And 
the eating of swine’s flesh which is attested of the worshippers 
in the Attic Thesmophoria may be connected with this ritual 
at the Megaron, and very probably may have been a sacra- 
mental meal”, But sacramental union with the divinity 
does not demand the belief that the divinity is incarnate in the 


. Rohde, loc. cit., relying on the mos™, This evidence, which is all that 
accentuation Gecpopopia (Photius and he can urge, is slight, but of some value. 
Lucian’s scholiast), places it at Hali- 
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animal *, though this belief may be traced in other Hellenic 
cults; if the deity and the worshippers partake of the same 
food, the sacramental bond is sufficiently strong. Therefore 
sacramental eating of animal food ought not to be always 
taken as proof of a direct theriomorphic conception. The 
flesh thrown into the vault was supposed to be devoured by 
the snakes that were kept there, and the women made a loud 
clapping to drive away the snakes before they ventured down. 
Now, though Demeter and Kore are nowhere identified with 
the snake, having become detached from the earth-goddess after 
the anthropomorphic conception of the latter had come to pre- 
vail, yet this animal that was once the incarnation of the earth- 
spirit remains the familiar representative of the chthonian 
goddesses of the Olympian period. Therefore, as these god- 
desses may in some sense have been supposed to have partaken 
of the swine’s flesh that was thrown down to them, the 
remnants would be regarded as charged with part of their 
divinity, and would be valuable objects to show over the fields. 
But no Greek legend or ritual reveals any sense of the identity 
between Demeter and the pig. 

The ceremony just examined shows us this at least, that the 
main purpose of the Thesmophoria was to secure the fertility 
of the field, and probably also to promote human fecundity ; 
and that the divinities to whom it was consecrated, being earth- 
deities, possessed both a chthonian and an agricultural 
character, and could bless their worshippers both with the 
fruits of the field and the fruit of the womb. And it shows us 
that by no means the whole of the Thesmophoria was piunous”; 
for the service in connexion with the vaults contains no allu- 
sion to the famous myth, but is pure ritual, not arising from 
but itself generating the myth of Eubouleus. The women 
who ascend and descend are obviously not embodiments of 
Kore and Demeter; they dance no dance, but perform litur- 

* Vide my article on ‘Sacrificial Com- it is altogether ignored by Miss Harri- 
munion’ in Greek religion, Aibdert son, Prolegomena, pp.121-131; theRape 
Journal, 1904, pp. 319-321. of Persephone was merely a story arising, 

> This element in the Thesmophoria she thinks, from the ritual, but she does 


has been exaggerated by Rohde in his not explain this. 
criticism of the scholiast, loc. cit.: but 
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gical functions and minister to certain altars. But their 
service was probably in its origin no mere gift-sacrifice, and 
perhaps was never regarded as wholly this and nothing more. 
We have no hint that in any Hellenic ritual the serpent was 
ever offered to any divinity as food or as a gift-offering ; we 
must suppose, therefore, that the mimic serpents were conse- 
crated to the sacred vault, because they were the animals 
specially charged with the power of the nether earth-spirit ; 
the pig was regarded in the same light, and therefore the same 
significance probably attached at one time to the act of 
throwing in the swine; for the same reason sucking-pigs were 
chosen at Potniae as more likely to refresh and rejuvenate the 
energies of the earth. We may regard then this part of the 
Thesmophorian ritual at Athens asa survival of ancient magic, 
used to stimulate the fertilizing powers of the soil. Yet in the 
earliest period it might be accompanied by prayers, and by 
real gift-offerings to the goddesses. For prayers, spells, and 
gift-offerings are religious acts which, though arising from two 
different views of the divine nature, are often of simultaneous 
occurrence in very early phases of religion*. The women in 
the Attic ritual certainly prayed”; and cereal offerings, as 
thank-offerings for crops, probably formed part of the Thesmo- 
phoria sacrifice ’°*: but it is clear also that some form of 
animal-oblation was essential, not only at Athens, but at 
Eretria and Cyrene ™ 1°2, Some such ritual, possibly the 
swine-offering just considered, was probably associated with 
the ceremony known as the diwyya or dzodimypya™}, which 
Hesychius informs us was the name of a sacrifice at the Thesmo- 
phoria. His statement, which lacks all context or setting, is 
one more of the disiecta membra, out of which we have to piece 
together an organic whole, if possible. Could this ‘ pursuit’ 
be the chasing of the bridegroom and ravisher by the women, 
as Pallas and Artemis tried to chase Pluto in the poetical 
versions of the story’. The name @voia makes against this 


* I have endeavoured to show this at © This is Gerhard’s view, Akad. Ab- 
somelength in Hibbert Lectures,p.168,&c. handl. 2, p. 340: one of the objections 

» Aristoph. Thesmoph. 295 (quoted to it is that it supposes naturally a male 
Artemis, R. 73). participant in the ritual. 
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view, and it would be a mistake to suppose that every part of 
the varied ceremony was the mimetic representation of the 
myth. Pursuit at sacrifice was, as Dr. Frazer remarks, com- 
mon ; but there are two kinds of pursuit: the priest may have 
to fly because he has slain a sacred animal; or he himself may 
pursue one of those who are present at the altar with simulated 
intent to kill; and this is a relic of a prior human sacrifice. 
Now, as the above writer has abundantly shown, such sacrifices 
have been fairly common in the worship of the earth-spirit 
among different races, and the primitive agricultural ritual all 
over the world, as we have seen, is darkened by the frequent 
suggestion of human bloodshed. 

Some such pretence of what was once a reality may explain 
the diwyya in the Thesmophoria ; and that this is not an idle 
conjecture seems to appear from the Corinthian legend refer- 
ring to the institution of a Demeter-cult there which was 
doubtless the Thesmophoria**: the first priestess to whom 
Demeter revealed her. secret mysteries was an old woman 
called Melissa (a name of sacerdotal significance in Demeter’s 
and other cults 1®°): the other women came and surrounded her, 
coaxing and imploring her to communicate them; at last, 
wroth at her stubborn refusal, they tore her to pieces. The 
story was by no means Jen trovato; but interpreted back- 
wards it may yield this possible sense—the Thesmophoria at 
Corinth, as elsewhere, were in the hands of married women, 
who cherished a secret ritual, and retained, perhaps in some 
simulated ceremony, a faint reminiscence of the sacrificial death 
of their priestess, and who invented, as usual, a single and 
special incident to account for it. We shall find similar myths 
of importance in the cults of Dionysos. The legend of the 
ALGoBdra, the festival of Troezen °°” in honour of Damia and 
Auxesia, other names for the two earth-goddesses of vegeta- 
tion, is of great interest as probably belonging to the same 
group of religious phenomena: two maidens came there from 
Crete and lost their life by stoning in a civic tumult, and the 
‘ festival of the stone-throwing ’ was instituted in their honour. 
We seem to trace here the effects of the world-wide savage 
dogma that ‘ blood must water the earth to make things grow,’ 
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94 
the worshippers in the vegetation-ritual drawing blood from 
each other with stones, and inventing a myth that probably 
embalms a tradition of the death of the vegetation-deity. 
May we also explain those mysterious lines (165-167) that 
seem like an interpolation in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, 
part of the prophecy of the goddess about her fosterling 
Demiphon, ‘ And over him (or in his honour) at certain seasons 
of the revolving years all day long the sons of the Eleusinians 
ever mingle the fell battle-shout and join in war,’ as an allu- 
sion to combats half real, half mimic, waged over the corn- 
field to sprinkle the earth with blood? Combats, either sham 
or serious, seem not infrequently to have formed the finale 
of vegetation-ceremonies, and one such may have been the 
Eleusinian BadAnris, or ritualistic stone-throwing, with which 
the functionary known as lepeds AWogepes may have been 
connected *. 

This gloss of Hesychius then has some value, but his her 
on the word (ypla, the name of another sacrificial act in the 
Attic Thesmophoria’”™, has none; for the text is partly corrupt, 
and all that might be said about it would be useless conjecture. 

Coming now to the third day of the festival-we find better 
information at this point: the day was called vyoreia, the day 
of fasting and mortification, when the officiating women had 
apparently little in the way of ritual to perform, and when the 
public business of the community was suspended ™ %%k, -We 
are not told that the rule of abstinence applied to the men; it 
is only the women who are said to have fasted ‘seated on the 
ground **,’ Of course they said that they did so because 
Demeter in her sorrow had done the same, just as they said 
that they indulged in ribaldry because Iambe had done so. 


 ® Cf, the beating and stone-throwing 
in the Feriae Ancillarum on the Nonae 


phyae, Cults, vol. 2, p. 428. Usener 
in Archiv f. Religionswissensch 1904, 


Caprotinae, probably a harvest-festival 
in honour of Juno, Plut. Vit. Rom. 29: 
for the cxwppara on that occasion vide 
Vit. Camill, 33; Warde Fowler, Roman 
festivals, pp.175,176: forthe Eleusinian 
BadAnr’s vide Athenae. 406 D (Hero- 
cults, R. 54): cf. legend of stoning in 
the vegetation-ritual of Artemis at Ka- 


PP. 297-313, examines a number of 
ceremonious combats of this type, and ex- 
plains them as cathartic ritual, descend- 
ing probably from a mimetic combat of 
the persons representing Summer and 
Winter. It is doubtful if all the cases 
can be explained by any single theory. 
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Similarly, the rule that the women must not eat the seeds of 
the pomegranate in the Thesmophoria™*‘, was naturally ex- 
plained by the story of Persephone, and the spell which bound 
her to the lower world through her imprudent eating of this 
fruit ; but we may suspect that the taboo was independent of 
the myth, for we find it again in the ritual at Lykosura of 
Despoina, whose legend by no means coincides at all points 
with Persephone’s1; the reason for this avoidance of the 
pomegranate may have been the blood-red colour which made 
it ominous, while in other cults a brighter symbolism may have 
attached to it*% At least, as regards the women’s fast in 
general, we need not suppose that it was mimetic or dramatic 
at all, though this is usually the view of the moderns who 
often commit the same error of écrepov mpérepor as the ancients. 
In most religions, our own included, the fasts are explained 
by holy legends. Here at least there is no need for one. 
Fasting and other rules of abstinence have in the liturgies of 
ancient cults a distinct agrarian value, and will be resorted to 
at critical periods of the agrarian year, such as the period of 
sowing. Besides fasting, the women were supposed to abstain 
from sexual intercourse, according to Ovid for nine days” °. 
The women who went down into the vault had to observe 
ritualistic purity for three days”, and certain herbs that were 
supposed to exercise a chastening effect on the temperament 
were strewn under the beds of the matrons ” i}, 

The day after the Nnorela, the closing day of the whole 
festival, was the KaAAryévera, Probably, from the name of the 
religious celebration, there emerged a female personality, 
7 KadAcyévera, sometimes identified with Demeter, sometimes 
with Ge, or regarded as a subordinate divinity closely 
associated with the former®. It is most improbable that the 
word in this precise form should originally have had the value 
of a feminine divine name, for no festival was ever directly 


* Vide Aphrodite, vol. 2, p.696, notec. intercourse, replied ‘ after lawful inter- 

> Theano, the Pythagorean woman-  courseat once, after adulterous, never™4,’ 
philosopher, on being consulted by a This is the modern and ethical as 
woman how soon it was permissible to distinct from the ritualistic view. . 
enter the Thesmophorion after sexual © Vide Hero-cults, R. 335. 
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called by the simple personal name of a divinity. It is likely 
that the earliest form was the neuter plural, the most frequent 
form of festival-names, and Alkiphron ™ >, and probably a Sici- 
lian inscription give us ta KadAryévera*: and this may be 
interpreted as the feast of KadAvyevyjs, a natural appellative of 
Demeter or Kore, to whom alone all throughout the Greek 
world the Thesmophoria were consecrated. It is probable that 
the fictitious personal Kalligeneia was commonly invoked in 
later times, for Plutarch seems to regard the Eretrian festival 
as a noteworthy exception, in that the women did not ‘invoke 
Kalligeneia’ in its celebration ”®. Now KaddAryevis designates 
‘the goddess of fair offspring,’ or the goddess ‘who gives fair 
offspring,’ or rather both meanings could combine in the word. 
We may suppose then that the women’s festival appropriately 
closed with the old-time prayer of the women for beautiful 
children. And if the prayer was accompanied by the belief 
that on this day the mother regained her fair daughter, we 
should recognize a stratum of religious thought concerning 
Demeter that is older than and alien to the ‘classical’ legend. 
For Demeter must be supposed, on this hypothesis, to be 
living below the earth as an ancient earth-goddess reunited 
with her corn-daughter: we cannot imagine that Kore was 
thought to return to the earth to gladden her mother above in 
late October ». 

There is only one more fact recorded of the Attic Thesmo- 
phoria that may prove to be of importance, namely, the 
release of prisoners during the festival7™". The same indul- 
gence prevailed, apparently, at the Dionysia and Pan- 
athenaica’, and it may have been a common practice at 
many state-festivals in Greece. The original idea which 
suggested it may have been that law and order could be sus- 


°C. 1. Gr. Sic. It,205. Vide Demeter, 
R. 104, 


[cHaP, 


ritual to procure fair offspring,’ and 
that the Eretrians were merely singular 


> Usener’s view that Kalligeneia is 
a mere ‘sonder-gottheit,’ a primitive 
functional daimon, appears to me very 
improbable, Gotternamen, p. 122: vide 
discussion in chapter on Hero-cults, It 
is possible that 7d xaddAryévera was 
originally an impersonal word = ‘ the 


in not having evolved the personal 
kaddyévea from it: but this view need 
not mean that 7d KaAdAvyévera was origin- 
ally a ‘godless’ ritual, without reference 
to Demeter or her myth. 

° Vide vol. 5, Dionysos R. 127 ™. 
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pended during a short period of licence which was especially 
common at ceremonies connected with the crops. When once 
the release of prisoners became an established rule at these 
most ancient festivals, mere civic sympathy and _ kindness 
might lead to the introduction of it at later feasts of a different 
character. Part of the Thesmophoria was joyous, and we hear 
of feasting; it is only the third day that was sorrowful. If 
this was the day on which the prisoners were released, we may 
explain the custom by means of the same explanation as I 
have suggested for the curious law that no one might lay 
a suppliant bough on the altar during the Eleusinia*; what- 
ever is associated with enmity or strife must be rigidly tabooed 
during a piacular and sorrowful ritual. 

Before endeavouring to sum up the results of this survey of 
Attic ritual, we must see if the records of the Thesmophoria 
in other parts of Greece can add any further fact of importance 
to the general account, beyond that which has been already 
noted, the universal exclusion of men. Of the Eretrian rite 
one other detail is known of some anthropological interest ; 
the women did not use fire, but the sun’s heat, for cooking 
their meat. We may gather from this that the more ancient 
culinary process of drying meat in the sun survived for sacri- 
ficial purposes», But probably the Eretrian custom has more 
significance than this ; the women must maintain a high degree 
of ritualistic purity, and the sun’s fire was purer than that of 
the domestic hearth*. It is also possible that in the ancient 
period of the Eretrian calendar the sowing-time was regarded 
as the beginning of the new year, and that the domestic fire 
was extinguished in obedience to a rule of purification that. 
was commonly observed at this period. Something too may 
be gathered from Pausanias’ record of a Megarian ritual™. 
Near their Prytaneum was a rock called ’AvaxA7pa, ‘ the rock of 
invocation, so named, as they said, because here in her wander- 
ing search Demeter called out the name of her lost daughter, 
‘and the Megarian women still do to this day in accordance 


® Vide Hibbert Lectures, p. 114. act of drying meat in the sun. 
> Frazer, Golden Bough*, 1, p. 330, © Cf, another example of this idea in 
gives other instances of the ritualistic Apollo-cult, R. 1284. 
FARNELL, III H 
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with the myth.’ We can scarcely doubt but that this was 
part of the Megarian Thesmophoria, especially as he mentions 
a temple of Demeter Thesmophoros not far from the Pryta- 
neum; and that the ritual here, as at Athens, contained 
a mimetic element *. We know nothing more of the Laconian 
Thesmophoria ®? except that it lasted three days, which perhaps 
was the rule in the later period at Athens as we may gather 
from Alkiphron. And of the ritual in other places, where 
Thesmophoria are definitely attested, it remains to notice only 
the following facts: at Delos the festival appears to have 
been consecrated in part to the ‘goddess of sorrow,’ and 
to have possessed an agrarian character, for certain loaves 
baked for a celebration called Meyaddpria were consecrated to 
at Oecuopdpor (Beal), and the Delian offering to Demeter of the 
pregnant sow suggests that the object of the festival was 
the same here as at Athens, to secure the fertility of the 
human family, of the flocks and of the crops *4: at Rhodes 
we hear the ‘purifications before the Thesmophoria,’ and 
doubtless these were of the same kind and of the same 
ritualistic value as at Athens **: at Miletos a doubtful citation 
in Stephanus seems to point to a local practice of placing the 
pine-bough under the beds of the Thesmophoriazusae, we 
should suppose for the same purifying purpose as that for 


® The sacred character of the stone 


itself may be a relic of Mycenaean stone- . 


worship when the deity was invoked 
to come to the stone; but the mi- 
metic fashion of aiding Demeter in the 
search by calling out the name of her 
daughter may have been a real feature 
of the Thesmophoria: cf. the citations 
from Servius about the ritual of the 
matrons at the cross-roads (R. 107%): 
the first points to meetings of married 
women with torches in their hands at 
the cross-roads calling on Kore, and 
this suggests a Thesmophorian rite: 
the second citation is confused—vrustici 
who have no place in the Thesmophoria 
take the place of matronae—and Arte- 
mis (= Hekate) is joined with Demeter. 


But the latter point is not difficult to 
explain: the matrons with torches meet 
at the cross-roads before they start on 
their ceremonious march over the fields; 
but the cross-roads, where the way was 
doubtful, would be the natural place for 
Demeter in her search to call aloud the 
name of her daughter: the cross-roads 
also were sacred to Hekate Tpiodos, who 
also carried torches—hence Hekate 
comes into the ‘ Homeric’ story of the 
quest. The matrons’ ritual may have 
originated in pure religious magic; it 
would become pipnois as the myth grew 
and absorbed it: but it is hazardous to 
assume a period of the Thesmophoria 
so called when Demeter was not in it. 
> Vide supra, p. 71. 
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which the willow was used at Athens, only that, according to 
Lucian’s scholiast, the pine-bough was a symbol of generation 
rather than a help to chastity 1°: at Ephesos an inscription of 
the Roman period speaks of a yearly sacrifice offered by the 
associates of a mystery to Demeter Thesmophoros and Karpo- 
phoros, suggesting that here also the goddess under the former 
title was worshipped as the divinity of the fruits of the earth °. 
Finally, certain details are given us of the Syracusan Thesmo- 
phoria 1°’, from which we gather that part of the ritual at 
least closely resembled the Athenian: the feast was a ten 
days’ celebration, during which the women seem to have 
retired to a house on the Acropolis*.. Again, we hear of the 
aicxpodoyla, the ceremonious ribaldry, and of certain indecencies 
of ritual, cakes moulded to resemble the pudenda muliebria 
being carried prominently in the procession; the alcypodoyla 
was here also explained by reference to the story of Iambe, 
and the festival fell about the time of the autumn sowing; 
according to Diodorus, an ancient fashion of dress prevailed 
during the period. 

In the catalogue of Greek Thesmophoria I have ventured 
to include certain local ceremonies where there is no explicit 
record of the festival-name, but the details recounted make 
for believing that it-was that with which we are dealing. For 
instance, Pausanias gives us a singular account of the ritual in 
the temple of Demeter Mvoia at Pellene *,a name that may 
designate the goddess of ‘ mystic’ cult ; on the third day of 
a nine-days’ celebration’ the men retired from the temple, 
leaving the women alone, who then performed certain religious 
functions by night; the exclusion of males was so absolute 
that even the male dog was tabooed, as in the palace of 
Tennyson’s ‘Princess’; ‘on the next day the men returned, 


* Diodorus, if his rather vague words 


are to be pressed, implies that the whole 
city (and the male sex) took part in it : 
this would be quite possible, and may 
have often happened without infringing 
the principle that the inner mystery of 
the Thesmophoria was exclusively the 
privilege of the women. 


> The number nine points to Thesmo- 
phoria: in Ovid’s account of the Cypriote 
Thesmophoria the period of purity lasts 
nine days; and in the Homeric Hymn, 
which reflects certain features of the 
Thesmophoria, Demeter’s search lasts 
nine days. 
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and both sexes indulged in ridicule and ribaldry in turn, the 
one against the other.’ We cannot be quite sure that this was 
the Thesmophoria, for partial exclusion of men and a cere- 
monious kind of ribaldry we have found in the Attic Haloa 
also, but the nightly performance of the nine-days’ rites at 
Pellene somewhat justifies the belief. Again, the ritual that 
Pausanias describes as performed in a grove called [lvpaia 
(perhaps a name of the wheat-goddess), and the temple of 
Demeter [Ipooracia* and Kore on the road to Phlius near 
Sicyon, may possibly have been a local form of the Thesmo- 
phoria"*>: the men held a feast in this temple, but another 
sacred building was given up to an exclusive festival of the 
women, and there stood in it statues of Demeter, Kore, and 
Dionysos, all of which were muffled except the faces. If this 
ritual were the Thesmophoria, which is of course uncertain, those 
whohold that the name designates the goddessof marriage might 
quote this record as countenancing their theory, for the place 
where the women’s ceremony occurred was called the Nvudav: 
but this should not be interpreted as the ‘ house of the goddess 
of marriage,’ but merely as the ‘house of the bride,’ just as 
‘Parthenon ’ is the ‘ house of the maid.’ This interesting fact 
is surely better interpreted by the supposition that the bride 
was Persephone, who was united in this building to Dionysos 
in a tepos ydywos, though it must remain uncertain whether it 
was this sacred marriage that the women acted on that night 
of their mystery. 

For nowhere in the accounts of the Thesmophoria is there 
any express statement found concerning any dramatic repre- 
sentation of a marriage. Theogamiae, or rituals commemo- 
rating the union of Persephone and the god of the lower 
world, certainly occurred in the Greek states : and are especially 
attested for Sicily and the neighbourhood of Tralles 1:18; 
and from Greece it penetrated Roman ritual in the form of 
the marriage of Orcus and Ceres, a ceremony in which wine 
was rigorously excluded, and which may have been associated 


* The goddess who ‘stands before’ cf. the two meanings, local and quasi- 
the granary or corn-field, and therefore immaterial, of Apollo Mpoorarnpios. 
the goddess who ‘ protects from harm’ : 
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with the Ludi Tarentini mentioned by Varro as instituted in 
accordance with a Sibylline oracle in honour of Dis Pater and 
Proserpine %**, The latter lasted three nights, and dark- 
coloured victims were offered. Now much of the ritual in 
honour of Flora and Bona Dea reminds us vividly of the 
Thesmophoria, the exclusion of men, the sexual licence, the 
beating with rods, and yet may be old Italian*. Nevertheless, 
we are expressly told that the whole service of Ceres in Rome 
was Greek, administered by Greek priestesses and in the 
Greek language'!. Dionysius of Halikarnassos, under the 
influence of the legend of Pallas and Pallantion, traces 
the Roman Ceres-cult back to Arcadia, mentioning that in 
Rome, as in Greece, the administration was in the hands of 
women, and that the ritual excluded wine: but Cicero with 
more caution and truth connects it with Naples—where we find 
mention of a priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros—or Velia }”, 
and another record affirms its association in the times of the 
Gracchi with the cult of Henna, in which the same exclusion 
of the male sex was the rule}. And the Bona Dea herself 
borrowed—probably through Tarentum—part at least of her 
ritual directly from a Greek cult-centre, for the name ‘Damium’ 
applied to her sacrifice, ‘ DDamia’ to the goddess, ‘ Damiatrix’ 
to the priestess”, point surely to the Epidaurian-Aeginetan 
worship *°*, With these proofs of strong Greek influence, we 
cannot avoid the belief that the Thesmophoria itself, the oldest 
and most universal of the Greek Demeter-feasts, was intro- 
duced into the Roman state ; and though the name does not 
occur in the calendar of the Roman religion, we have sufficient 
proof of the rite as a Roman ordinance in the celebration of 
the ‘leiunium Cereris, the fast of Ceres, falling on the fourth 
of October, and corresponding in name and more or less in 
time to the Attic Nyorefa® Nevertheless, the marriage of 
Orcus and Ceres could have been no part of a Roman 
Thesmophoria, for this was celebrated by the Pontifices, and 


* Vide W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, feel that this hypothesis so naturally 
pp. 102-106, applies to the facts as the theory of 
> Fowler, op. cit. p. 106, suggests importation from Greece. 
_as possible ‘an Italian origin for © Vide Roscher, Lexikon, 1, p. 863; 
the whole group of names.’ Ido not Livy 36. 37: it lasted nine days. 
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the Romans would hardly have been likely to abandon the 
rigid Thesmophorian rule of the exclusion of men. 

There is one last question about the ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria, to which a certain answer would contribute something 
to our knowledge of the goddess; were the offerings always 
vnpdaA.a, that is to say, was wine always excluded? We should 
believe this to have been the rule if we believed Dionysius’ 
statement, who speaks as if the sober sacrifice was the rule of 
all the Demeter cults whether in Italy or Greece 1°, That 
he was wrong about Italy we have Vergil’s testimony, aided 
-by Servius*; and he was wrong about Greece: for wine is 
explicitly mentioned among the offerings to Demeter at Cos”, 
it was used in ceremonies connected with her feasts; as at the 
Haloa!® and in the mystery-rites at Andania*4*. The jest in 
Aristophanes about the flagon of wine dressed up as a baby, 
smuggled in by one of the Thesmophoriazusae at the Nyore‘a, 
only suggests that it was tabooed on this particular day, but 
not necessarily throughout the whole festival: on the other 
hand, it was specially excluded from the rites of the Despoinae 
at Olympia'!®. The point is of some interest because the 
ordinance against wine was fairly common in the primitive 
ritual of the earth-goddess and of deities akin to her °. 

We may now endeavour to gather certain results of value 
from this tangle of detail. The festival bears about it the 
signs of extreme antiquity, while the name ‘ Demeter,’ and 
the rule which excluded slaves from any participation in it ™*, 
may deter us from regarding it as the heritage of a pre-Hellenic 
population in Greece. At no point does it reflect the higher 
life of the Greek Polis, or the institution of ‘Aryan’ mono- 
gamic marriage. It has been supposed, for reasons that will be 
considered below, to show the imprint of a ‘ matriarchal’ type 
of society; but if we confine the question here to its signifi- 
cance as a marriage festival, it is difficult to see how either the 


* Georg. 1. 344 with Servius’ com- seem to explain the Roman rule, R. 


ment. 109*, that in the Sacra Cereris the name 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. of father must never be mentioned: but 
° Vide p.55; vol. 1, pp. 88-89; vol. 2, Servius adds that the daughter’s name 
p- 664, note a. was tabooed also, and here the theory 


4 The ‘matriarchal’ theory might at once breaks down. 
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patriarchal or matriarchal theory can draw any support from 
the ritual of a festival that does not seem to have concerned 
- itself with any form of marriage whatever. It is obviously 
concerned solely with the fertility of the field and the fertility 
of the womb. The women ceremoniously marching over the 
land with torches: are figures of a world-wide agricultural 
ritual, intended to evoke’ the fructifying warmth of the earth 
or the personal agency of the earth-spirit.*; it was usual to 
kill some one or shed blood on such occasion, and somebody 
probably once was killed or blood was shed in the Thesmo- 
phoria ; it was usual to strew sacred flesh as religious manure 
over the land, and this: purpose was served by the decaying 
pigs and the functions of the dytAnrpia:: the rules of sexual 
abstinence. and ritualistic purity enforced upon the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae may be explained by the widespread belief that 
the ministers of an agrarian ritual should discipline their 
bodies beforehand, in order that virtue may the better come 
out of them when it is needed. On the other hand, cereal 
ceremonies at certain times of the year have been often marked 
by wild sexual licence and indulgence, either because by the 
logic of sympathetic magic such practices are supposed to 
increase the fertilizing strength of the earth, or because a 
period of fasting and mortification has preceded, and, the devil 
having been thus cast out, the human temperament feels it 
may risk a carnival». Now there was no sexual indulgence 
at the Thesmophoria, for the men were rigorously excluded, 
and the Christian: fathers would not perhaps have been so 
severe in their moral censures, had their knowledge of other 
pagan ritual, that Christianity was obliged for a very long 


* With a like purpose, namely to 
increase the fertilizing warmth of the 
earth, lighted torches were flung into 
a pit as offerings to Kore at Argos 5, 

> The. rule of chastity prevailed at 
the Skirra, another agricultural festi- 
val, see p. 40, note c; cf. Anthrop. Journ. 
1901, p. 307, among the native tribes 
of Manipur sometimes sexual licence 
and drunken debauchery prevail at 


harvest-festivals, sometimes chastity is 
required: cf. the idea that ‘the breach 
of sexual laws might be punished by 
sterility of the land,’ Frazer, Golden 
Bough*, vol. 2, p. 212. The instances 
of sexual indulgence, probably for a cere- 
monious purpose originally, in agrarian 
festivals are too numerous to need 
quoting. 
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time to tolerate, been wider: but there was aicxpodoyia *, 
badinage of an undoubtedly indecent kind, usually among the 
women themselves, but sometimes between both sexes; and 
this was no mere casual and licentious jeu d’ esprit, the coarse- 
ness of a crowd of vulgar revellers, but a ceremonious duty 
steadily performed by matrons whose standard of chastity was 
probably as high as ours and ideas of refinement in other 
respects very like our own: the object of this, as of all the 
rest of the ritual, being to stimulate the fertilizing powers of 
the earth and the human frame”. Again, the practice of 
beating the bodies of the worshippers with wands of some 
sacred wood has been often in vogue as a fertilizing charm 
which quickens the generative powers for the purposes both 
of vegetation-magic and of human productiveness: a salient 
instance is the ceremony of the Lupercalia, though there the 
beating was with thongs of hide, probably cut from some 
sacred animal ; it occurred also in the Greek ritual of Demeter, 
probably the Thesmophoria, according to a gloss of Hesychius 
who speaks of the rods of plaited bark with which they beat 
each other in the Demeter-feast *, 

The divinity or divinities then of the Thesmophoria were 
worshipped not as political powers or marriage-goddesses, but 
as powers of fertility and vegetation, and—we must also add— 
of the lower world. For it is the chthonian idea and its 
ghostly associations that explain why so much of the ritual 
was performed at night, why one at least of the days was 
amoppas or piapd so that no public business® could be done ™; 
probably why no crowns of flowers# could be worn by the 
Thesmophoriazusae *°, and finally why the ceremonial vest- 
ments of the goddesses—at least at Syracuse *°—were purple, 
a colour proper also to the Eumenides. 

The above analysis of the festival seems finally to rule out 


* Cf. 758, 85, 103: alsoatthe Haloa”, another context. 


and in the worship of Damia and Au- ° Public business was not suspended 

xesia *, on every festival day, cf. Dionysos, R. 
> We must distinguish ritualistic 127° 

aicxpodoyia from the ritual of cursing, 4 Cf. the similar prohibition in the 


which has also its place in Greek re- worship of the Charites at Paros, Apoll. 
ligion and which will be examined in A764, 3- 185 7 
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the two usual explanations of Thesmophoros, which refer the 
word to the ordinances of the state or of human marriage ; 
and the other explanations hitherto noticed do not appear 
satisfactory. The most sensible proposed by antiquity is that 
given by the unknown scholiast on Lucian or by the excellent 
authority whom he reproduces: that she was called Oecpopspos 
because she taught men the Oecyol of agriculture: at least this 
interpretation of the word is not in violent conflict with the 
ritual of the Thesmophoria, as the others are. Still it is 
linguistically most improbable that a deity who taught the 
rules of agriculture should have acquired at a very early 
period of the language the name of the ‘ Law-Bringer, simply 
from her agrarian teaching. For Oeouds in the meaning of 
‘ordinance’ or ‘rule’ is never found in any specialized sense, 
whether religious, social, or utilitarian *. 

The appellative is very old, and in the pre-Homeric period | 
the word @eopds may have borne different meanings, logically 
derivable from its root-significance, but afterwards lost. An 
archaic inscription of Olympia” presents us with the word in 
a peculiar dialect-form, and probably in the signification of 
ktjpa or ‘landed property’; and in a Boeotian inscription 
of the latter part of the third century B.C. we find réOuos 
used of money placed out on loan’. Somewhat akin to these 
is the meaning for which Anacreon is quoted as an authority 4, 
who used @eopds as equivalent to Oncavpds, that which one 
‘lays down’ or ‘ piles up.’ It is natural to suppose that the 
poet preserved an obsolete Ionic usage ; and the ethnography 


® The statement that Homer uses the 
word as specialized to mean the marriage- 
law, occasionally made in careless ac- 
counts of the Thesmophoria, is an inex- 
cusable error. Besides the passage in 
the Odyssey quoted above there are, so 
far as I am aware, only two instances 
of its association with marriage or the 
marriage-bed in Greek literature, Plut. 
p- 138 A (quoted R. 72), and Ael. Var. 
fiist. 12. 47 (the others quoted by 
Bloch, Roscher’s Zex. 2, p. 1329 are not 
to the point). But English would 
supply us with endless instances of 


‘Law’ or ‘Ordinance’ applied explicitly 
to the marriage-rite, yet neither word is 
an equivalent for marriage. 

> Collitz, Dialect. Inscr. (Blass) 1154 ; 
Hell, Journ. 2, p. 365 (Comparetti) ; 
Meister, Dze ertech. Dial. 2, p. 21: 
Blass’s interpretation of the word as = 
kTja seems to me more probable than 
Meister’s, who explains it as ‘ sacrifice,’ 
for the obscure inscription seems cer- 
tainly to refer to property rather than 
to ritual, 

© Cauer, Delect.?, 295, 1. 65. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Frag. 68. 
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of the Thesmophoria is predominantly Ionic*. Being well 
aware of the danger of etymologizing on the prehistoric 
meanings of words, I venture the suggestion that decpoddpos 
originally bore the simple and material sense of ‘the bringer 
of treasure or riches,’ a meaning which is appropriate to the 
goddess of corn and the lower world, which accords with 
a ritual that obviously aimed at purely material blessings, 
and which explains the occasional association of Demeter 
Ocopoddpos and Kapmodépos. 

There is one last question to consider, and to solve if 
possible, concerning the Thesmophoria. Why were the men 
excluded, and the mystery-play and the agrarian ritual wholly 
or almost wholly in the hands of women? In considering it 
we must also ask why female ministration was predominant 
in other Attic Demeter-festivals of an agrarian character, such 
as the Skirra, Haloa, and Kalamaia? The problem is more 
important than may at first sight appear to the student of 
Greek religion, for it is part of a larger one that continually 
confronts him, the relations of the sexes in classical ritual and 
their historical significance. Without raising the larger ques- 
tion for the moment, we may feel inclined to accept the 
solution that Dr. Jevons offers in his Jtroduction to the S tudy 
of Religion: the invention of agriculture and the cultivation 
of cereals, whereby society advanced beyond the hunting- 
stage, was the achievement of women; they discovered the 
value of wild oats, they first broke the ground, and still among 
modern savage tribes as, to some extent, according to Tacitus 
among the ancient Germans, the warrior despises the tilling 
of the soil and leaves this hard and important occupation in 
the hands of the women: therefore even under a more ad- 
vanced system of civilization the women still retain their 
privilege of administering the agrarian ritual’. It is an 


* There is reason for believing that 
the Dorians were expressly excluded at 
Paros from the ritual of Demeter and 
Kore, vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Paros. 

> The theory gains in plausibility if 
we leave the totemistic hypothesis, on 
which Dr. Jevons bases it, severely 


alone: according to this writer, some 
kind of cereal plant happened to become 
the women’s totem : hence, he supposes, 
the origin of agriculture and the women’s 
worship of an agrarian divinity: this 
part of his theory is one of the many 
instances among modern students of 
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attractive view for students of Hellenic religion, because it 
seems to explain the Demeter-legend and the phenomenon 
of the Thesmophoria, Skirra, and similar festivals. 

But it cannot claim to be more than an a priori hypothesis, 
because in regard to the civilizations of the past the beginnings 
of agriculture lie remotely beyond our ken; and as regards 
our contemporary wild races, we have not as far as I am 
aware detected any in the actual process of inventing agricul- 
ture, and we have only a few legends for our evidence*®. For 
the fact that lazy and demoralized men in any stage of society 
have been prone to leave the hard work in the fields to the 
women can hardly help us to prove the actual origins of all 
tillage. Nor is it hard to find a priori reasons against the 
assumption: it seems scarcely credible that in every part of 
the globe the unaided strength of women was able successfully 
to battle with the immense difficulties in the way of converting 
swamp and forest into tilth-land: or that the importance of 
the new food-supply would not soon have been so obvious 
that male industry would have been attracted to the work 
before a religious taboo could have had time to arise. Again, 
Greek religious legend has preserved no remembrance of 
women as the apostles of the new agriculture: it was natural 
to believe that the earth-goddess had revealed it, and the 
pious myth concerning Demeter was accepted in most parts 
of Greece, though Hera’s claim to the honour was preferred 
in Argolis®, and perhaps’ Athena’s at Athens; but it was 
to men not’ women that the mystery was first shown, to 
Triptolemos at Eleusis or to the hero Argos in the Argolid. 
And Greece and the adjacent lands have many other heroes 


Comparative Religion of inordinate 
totemistic bias : as regards Greece there 
is not the shadow of any evidence for 
a corn-totem. 

* It is supposed that the cultivation 
of maize among the Iroquois was only 
begun a short time before the arrival of 
the Europeans, and the art was appa- 
rently entirelyin the hands of the women: 
and the women claimed to own the land, 
a kind of gynaecocracy with descent 


through the female generally prevailing 
according to Peabody Museum Reports, 
vol. 3, p.207. Wenote also the curious 
story told by the Basutos that corn- 
cultivation was discovered through the 
jealousy of a woman who gave some 
ears of wild corn to a rival supposing 
them to be poison, but found to her 
disappointment that they were very 
nutritious, Casalis, Les Bassoutos, p. 255+ 
> Vide Hera, R. 13°. 
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of agriculture and horticulture, Eunostos, Kyamites, Ari- 
staeus, Lityerses, the robust pair of the Aloadae, perhaps Linos, 
Skephros, Leimon, and Hyacinthos, and some of these were. 
inventors in their special domains; here and there we find 
one or two vegetation-heroines, a Charila or Erigone, that may 
assist growth but are not said to have invented anything at all. 
Finally the legends concerning the propagation of the vine 
recognize only men as the apostles of the new science. It 
seems then that Greek folk-lore is against Dr. Jevons’ hypo- 
thesis ; and this negative evidence is important because in the 
fact which he assumes to explain this important feature of the 
Thesmophoria, if it were a fact, would be just one of those 
which would imprint itself upon legend. Those who favour 
the hypothesis can say that the legends have been tampered 
with and retold by a patriarchal society, in which woman has 
lost her rights. But this at least is to confess that the hypo- 
thesis draws no support from Greek legend; meantime no 
historical record is likely to come to its aid. As regards the 
legends of other countries* and the primitive races of our 
own time, I can find none that favours it, while the culture- 
myths of the Iroquois and the Zunis mentioned by Mr. Lang ® 
are decidedly against it. In fact the male contempt for 
agriculture, which has been used as an argument bearing on 
this question of origins, though doubtfully attested by Tacitus 
of the ancient Germans °, cannot be taken as characteristic of 
the primitive Aryan society in general; at least it does not 
appear in the earliest literature that may be supposed to 
reflect something of early Aryan feeling, for instance, in the 
Icelandic, Homeric, and Vedic sagas. And if many modern 
Savages are glad enough to make the women work, yet others 


* The pathetic legend of Bormos 
among the Maryandyni seems to be 
a harvest-story of the vegetation-youth 
who dies like Attis and Linos: women 
are not mentioned in the Bormos-ritual, 
nor are they so prominent as the men in 
that of Attis. 

> Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. 2, 
pp- 54 and 63; the Maori myths con- 
cerning the introduction of the potato 


do not point to women, Anthrop. Journ. 
1902, p. 183. 

° Germania,15. The passage proves 
nothing about the exclusive prerogatives 
of the women: it merely says that the 
most warlike men despised peaceful 
pursuits, and that the care of the houses 
and fields was delegated to women, old 
men, and the weakest members of the 
family, 
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are quoted * who will not allow them to touch the cattle, and 
who therefore keep the ploughing to themselves. 

The hypothesis does not seem then entitled to rank as 
a vera causa explaining the problem of the Thesmophoria. 

Another explanation which touches the one just examined 
at certain points is supplied by a somewhat popular theory 
that has been already incidentally mentioned, and has been 
elaborated in one of Mr. Karl Pearson’s essays”. It may be 
briefly stated thus: the matriarchal period—believed by some 
anthropologists to have everywhere preceded the patriarchal— 
implies descent through the female and the supremacy of 
women ; these had the whole of the religion in their hands, 
and were specially devoted to the worship of a goddess who— 
in Europe at least—was usually an earth-goddess, and whose 
rites were orgiastic and marked with sexual licence, of which 
the object was to promote the fertility of the fields and the 
human mother-family ; this system was gradually displaced 
by the patriarchal with its male deity, but the women still 
retained certain prerogatives in religion, especially in the 
worship of the earth-goddess; fossilized relics of the matri- 
archal society in fact still survive in the exclusion of men from 
certain ceremonies, in the occasional predominance of a god- 
dess over a god, in the antipathy that certain female divinities 
still retained to marriage, and in the gross sexual freedom of 
certain religious carnivals. 

Now the theory is very attractive, and, if it were sound, 
the sociological results of the study of ancient religions would 
not only be of the highest importance—as they are—but 
would also be fairly easy to collect: for the mother-goddess 
is nearly always a prominent figure in the worship, female 
ministration is tolerably frequent, and the apparent proofs of 
the matriarchate are here ready to hand. But the theory 


* Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 49 (Bechu- 
analand). 

> Chances of Death and other Studies 
in Evolution, vol. 2, pp. 1-50, * Woman 
as Witch’: that his theory is intended 
to apply to the Thesmophoria and other 
Demeter-ritual appears on pp. 150, 


170-171: the matriarchal hypothesis is 
advocated most enthusiastically by Miss 
Harrison in her Prolegomena in respect 
both of the Thesmophoria and most 
other phenomena of early Greek re- 
ligion. 
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does not stand the test, when examined in the light of 
evidence which may be gleaned from the study of ancient 
and primitive religions, and ancient and contemporary records 
of ‘matriarchal’ societies *. 

The discussion of the matriarchate question, even when 
confined to the evidence from Greek religion, yet extends far 
beyond our present limits; and it is connected with many 
special questions of ritual, as, for instance, the reason for the 
custom, found in different parts of the world, of the inter- 
change of garments between the sexes in certain ceremonies, 
the reason for the self-mutilation of the priest in Anatolian 
worships. For the present it is enough to mention certain 
results which a more comprehensive inquiry will be found 
to yield, and which decidedly weaken the force of the 
theory. It is not true, in the first place, that the male 
imagination and the male supremacy tend always to engender 
the god and the female the goddess; on the contrary, 
the religious-psychological bias of the female is sometimes 
towards the male divinity, and even under the ‘ matri- 
archal’ system the god is often more frequent than the 
goddess”, In the next place the ‘ matriarchal ’ system by no 
means appears to carry with it of necessity the religious 
supremacy of the woman ; on the contrary, it is quite usual to 
find among modern savages, whose social system is based on 
descent through the female, that women are excluded undér 
pain of death from the important tribal mysteries. Again, 
the sexual distinction of divinities, when anthropomorphism 
had made such a distinction possible and necessary, might 
often be worked out under the pressure of ideas that have 
nothing to do with the social organization of the worshippers ; 
for instance, the earth would be naturally regarded as a 
goddess both by the patriarchal and the ‘ matriarchal’ society, 
and the religious imagination under either system might 
conceive that the goddess required a male partner. Finally, 


* The objections urged against it in the position of women in ancient re- 
the text are the résumé of my article in ligion.’ 
Archiv Religionswissensch. 1904, Pp. 70, > This seems true generally speaking 
on ‘ Sociological hypotheses concerning of Africa, Australia, and North America. 
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the fully developed ‘ Aryan’ system might still require, or at 
least admit, the priestess *, and may relegate certain important 
religious ministrations to women: and other causes than the 
surviving instinct of a vanished social organization may have 
been at work in this. For in certain departments of the 
religious activity of the old world, and in certain realms of 
the religious consciousness, the female organism may have 
been regarded with psychological truth as more efficacious 
and more sensitive than the male. Many ancient observers 
noted that women (and effeminate men) were especially prone 
to orgiastic religious seizure, and such moods were of particular 
value for prophecy and for the production of important results 
in nature by means of sympathetic magic. The Shamaness 
is often thought more powerful than the Shaman, and there- 
fore the latter will sometimes wear her dress, in order that 
literally ‘her mantle may fall on him.’ Hence in the Apolline 
divination, where it worked through frenzy, the woman was 
often regarded as the better medium for the divine afflatus. 
And, to apply these reflections to the problem of the Thesmo- 
phoria, we may believe that the psychological explanation is 
more probable than the sociological: that the women were 
allowed exclusive ministration because they held the stronger 
magic, because they could put themselves more easily into 
sympathetic rapport with the earth-goddess, because the 
generative powers of the latter, which the ritual desired to 
maintain and to quicken, resembled more nearly their own °. 
And ‘those who may think that the Thesmophoria can be 
better explained as the survival of a licentious worship of the 
earth-goddess, practised by a polyandrian society in which 
women were the dominant sex, are confronted by two facts 
that make against their theory: the Thesmophoria was no 
‘Walpurgisnacht’; for in spite of the aicxpodoyia chastity was 


* It is a very noteworthy fact that 
she is absolutely unknown in Vedic 
ritual: in certain cases the husband 
might depute his wife to sacrifice for 
him, but according to one text ‘the 
gods despise the offering of a woman,’ 
vide Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und 


Zauber, p. 70. ‘ 

» Cf. Roscoe, ‘ Manners and Customs 
of the Baganda,’ Anthrop. Journ. 1902, 
p- 56, ‘The work of cultivating these 
(banana) trees is entirely done by women 

. . a sterile wife is said to be injurious 
to a garden.’ 
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strictly enforced both before and during the festival ; secondly, 
the Thesmophoria was performed by married women only, and 
is thus markedly distinguished from those sex-carnivals that 
are regarded by Mr. Karl Pearson as the heritage of a matri- 
archy. 

The cults of Artemis appear at certain points to reflect the 
social phenomenon known as ‘Amazonism,’ which may be, 
but is not necessarily, a concomitant of the ‘matriarchal’ 
organization; but we cannot discern the impress of either of 
these phenomena in the Demeter-worship. 

Outside the Thesmophoria there was nowhere any rigid 
exclusion of men from the ritual of the goddess. Only at 
Megalopolis in the worship of Despoina, the temple to which 
women had always access, was open to men not more than once 
a year’®*, On the other hand, in the record of the Great 
Mystery of Demeter at the Arcadian town of Pheneus, no 
priestess is mentioned: it is the priest who by assimilation 
assumes the powers of the goddess, and works the magic ; who 
wears the mask of Demeter Kidapia, and smites the ground 
with rods to evoke the divine earth-powers2*5, And in the 
cult of greatest prestige, the Eleusinian, the male ministrant 
predominates over the female. No doubt the later prejudices 
of the patriarchal monogamic system, accompanied by a cooler 
and saner temper in matters of ritual, generally hampered the 
woman in the free exercise of her natural religious gifts and in 
the province of ecstatic magic: we shall see the austere 
domestic rule taming and conventionalizing the Bacchae. In 
such matters much must be attributed to the agency of social 


_ Causes. 


A more difficult and still more important part of the whole 
study is the examination of the Eleusinian mysteries. But 
before approaching that investigation, we must look more 
closely at the figure of Kore-Persephone, and pass her various 
cults and cult-characteristics in rapid review. 

The polytheistic imagination of the Greeks tended inevitably 
towards the multiplication of forms. And this tendency was 
most certain to operate in the development of the personality 
of Gaia, a deity so manifold in attributes and works. Thus 
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a plurality of divine beings arises, as we have already seen, 
of whom the mutual relations are not always clear. - It is 
possible that the divine pair worshipped in Epidauros, Troezen, 
Aegina, Laconia, Tarentum, and Thera **, who were usually 
known as Damia and Auxesia, arose merely as vaguely con- 
ceived duplicates of the earth-goddess, whose mutual affinity 
the primitive worshipper did not care to define; and we might 
compare the mysterious and nameless Cretan Mnrépes, whose 
worship was powerful in Sicily, an undifferentiated group of 
beings worshipped in one temple *. On this view the identifi- 
cation of Damia and Auxesia with Demeter and Kore, which 
was of course certain to come, was an afterthought of the 
Greeks. Certainly the functions of the two pairs are closely 
allied. They are goddesses of the corn-field, for as Demeter and 
Kore are ’A¢notar?*:** so the Aeginetan-Epidaurian divinities 
are styled deal ’ACeota, an epithet which probably alludes to. 
the dry grain °®: they are deities of child-birth, being them- 
selves represented, like Adyy év ydévaow, as on their knees in 
the act of bringing forth ; we hear of ribald choruses of women 
in their service, which remind us of the Attic Thesmophoria, 
only that the women have men leaders ; and the significance 
of the Av@oBdAra in the Troezenian ritual has already been 
pointed out’. It is reasonable therefore to regard Damia 
and Auxesia as originally mere appellatives of Demeter and 
Kore themselves, and this opinion seems to draw support from 
the apparent affinity of the names Damia and Demeter. But 
this linguistic evidence may be deceptive, for the proper form 
of the first name seems rendered doubtful since the discovery 
of a fifth-century (B.C.) inscription in Aegina, in which we find 
Mvia instead of Aayia **, The explanation, therefore, of the 
origin of the Epidaurian-Aeginetan pair, who belonged no 
doubt to pre-Dorian cult, must remain doubtful °. 


* Vide Rhea-Cybele, R. 38°. 
. » Vide supra, pp. 93-94. 

© What has been here suggested about 
the original nature of Damia and Aux- 
esia. might conceivably be true about 
that of the Athenian Semnae: there is 
sufficient resemblance between the rituals 
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of ai Seuvai cai on the Areopagus 
and of Demeter-Kore to point to an 
original identity; but there are also 
important differences between the con- 
ception of the former and the latter 
group, and there are no real grounds 
for believing that the Semnae were ever 
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But there is no vagueness about Demeter and Kore. In 
them the single personality of the earth-goddess is dualized 
into two distinct and clearly correlated personalities. We must 
try to trace the origin and growth of the belief in the daughter ; 
and the inquiry is of some interest even for the history of 
Christianity, for she may be believed to have bequeathed, if 
not her name, yet much of her prestige to the Virgin Mary. 
It has been supposed that the corn-field sufficiently explains 
the cult-figures Demeter and her Kore; for peasants in different 
parts of the world speak of the corn-mother*®, and sometimes 
the last sheaf that is carried is called the ‘ maiden,’ or grains 
from it are made into the form of a little girl and eaten as 
asacrament’. And, though Demeter is far the more prominent 
as a corti-goddess, being frequently worshipped without her 
daughter in this character, yet Greek ritual literature and art 
sufficiently attest Kore’s connexion with the crops. Prayers 
were addressed to her at the Proerosia,accerding to Euripides”; 
and she had her part in the Haloa and XAoia'8, At Athens, 
Syracuse 13, and elsewhere she shares Demeter’s title of 
Thesmophoros, and though this is not universally the case °, 
she is always essential to the myth or dogma of the festival. 
Under the mystic name of Despoina at Lykosura she was 
worshipped with cereal offerings !!*; and her feast called 
Katay@yta at Syracuse was celebrated when the corn was 
carried, the young goddess being supposed to return to the 
lower world when the harvest of the year was over. The 
descent of Kore implies also her return or resurrection, at 
first a purely agrarian idea but one fraught with great possi- 
bilities for religion. We have noted already the evidence of 


regarded as two, which would be essen- The Mexicans spoke of the ‘long-haired 
tial to the theory. But the whole ques- mother of maize,’ Frazer, Golden Bough’, 
tion concerning the Semnae is very 1, p. 35: corn called the mother in 
complex, and will be treated more fully Peruvian ritual, A. Lang, The Making 
in a later chapter in connexion with of Religion, p. 257. 
the Erinyes. It has been partly dealt > Frazer, Golden Bough*, 2, pp. 182, 
with by Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 201, 318; Mannhardt, Antike Wald- 
mena, and with many of her views x. Feld-Kulte, p- 289, ‘die aus dem 
I agree. Korn herausgetriebene Kornjungfer.’ 

* Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 611, ° R, 83, 85-87. 
- ¢die Korn-Mutter geht iiber das Getreide.’ 
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a primitive ritual in which the earth-goddess was supposed to 
be awakened and evoked by the smiting of the earth with 
hammers, and this may have belonged to a religious era 
earlier than the arrival or evolution of the Hellenic deities. It 
is probable that the late-born Kore attracted to herself the 
dogma and possibly part of the ritual of the primaeval Gaia®*, 
The record of the Greek festivals that celebrated the “Avodos 
or return of the former is scanty and doubtful ; but we may 
be fairly certain that the Ipoyatpynripia, the ‘feast of early wel- 
come’ at Athens, was celebrated at the end of winter when 
the corn was beginning to sprout, and was consecrated to 
Kore», whose resurrection was at hand ?*!, Also the lesser 
Attic mysteries at Agrae, an early spring festival of the corn, 
were specially devoted to Kore-Persephone?", and probably 
commemorated her resurrection. In fact she seems to belong 
rather to the youthful period of the year than to the matured 
harvest-field, and while Demeter was necessary to every corn- 
festival we cannot be sure that her daughter was. We can 
never of course be certain that the record that has come down 
to us is complete ; but we note the absence of Kore’s name in 
the detailed account of the KdaAados, ‘the feast of the corn- 
basket,’ at Alexandria **’, in the record of the Kadapaia at 
Athens?8, in the reaper’s harvest prayer, and in many 
dedications and thanksgivings for the harvest 3% °°, And 
except xapmoddpos and perhaps Oecuoddpos we can quote no 
title of hers referring to the crops!®, It does not then seem 


likely that Kore arose simply 


* Vide chapter on ‘Monuments of 
Demeter,’ pp. 223, 224. 

> There can be little doubt, as Miiller, 
Kleine Schriften, 2, p. 256, note 77, 
remarks, that the mpoxa:pnrjpia and the 
mpoxapioTnpia are identical, being popu- 
lar synonyms of the same feast. In 
volume I, p. 298 (Athena, R. 28) I 
have taken the view that the festival 
was properly Athena’s ; but, though she 
may have had some connexion with it, 
I am inclined now to regard Miiller’s 
opinion as correct, that the festival was 
falsely attributed by some of the later 


I 


as the peasant’s corn-maiden, 


lexicographers to Athena because of the 
misleading associations of the name 
Képn, which suggested MTap@évos: the 
fact that the Krokonidai were concerned 
with it, and that it was connected with 
the dvodos ris Oecd, points clearly to 
Kore. Athena at Athens had no time 
of returning or departing, Mpoxaipeyv 
denotes the anticipatory welcome to a 
guest speedily arriving; it could not be 
applied to a departing friend: therefore 
in Harpokration! dyvéva: is a necessary 
correction for dmévai: cf. the sacrifice 
of mpoxdpea at Messoa*, 
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a personage developed from the fetich of the last-gathered 
sheaf. Like Adonis she was also a divinity of trees*, and in 
certain mysteries a tree was chosen as her divine counterpart, 
to be honoured and bewailed *°.. In fact, as her mother was 
the earth-goddess herself of very manifold function, so the 
daughter was the goddess of the young earth, Hpwroydvn, ‘ the 
first-born of the year”, as they called her in the mystic cult 
of Phlye?*; and her life and power were in the springing blade, 
the tender bud, and all verdure, being only another form of 
Demeter XAdn. She might occasionally care for cattle—the 
earth-goddess under any name would do that—and even for 
the keeping of bees 1®°; but in the main agricultural ritual she 
was overshadowed by Demeter whom we must regard as the 
older creation of Greek religion. For Kore was not an in- 
evitable goddess, as all her functions were fulfilled by Demeter ; 
the communities that worshipped'a Demeter XAdyn and a 
Demeter XOovia were in no need of another goddess, ‘ Kore,’ 
to fill a vacuum in their pantheon, and these worships of 
Attica and Hermione may reflect the thoughts of a time 
when Kore was not. As we have seen, the Hermione-cult of 
Demeter XOovia or of X@ovia was very prominent and ancient, 
being probably of Dryopian origin’, as it belonged by equal 
right to Asine also; and though of course Kore came to be 
recognized both in its ritual and myth’, we gather from 
Pausanias’ account of the worship *’ and of the mysteries **’ 
that in the oldest stratum of the local religion the elder earth- 
goddess was still a single and undivided power. She appears 
in certain inscriptions united with Klymenos and without Kore, 
and it is the unique trait of the Dryopian legend as Pausanias 
presents it to us that the god and goddess of the lower world 
appear in the relation of brother and sister rather than as 


_® For connexions in Teutonic folk- 
myth between the ‘ Holzfraulein’ and 
the growth of corn see Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 77- 

> That Mpwroyévn could be naturally 
interpreted as alluding to vegetation is 
shown by the name IIpwroyévera borne 
by one of the Hyakinthides, nymphs 
of vegetation at: Athens (Photius s, v. 


Tlap@évor). 

° Rohde, Psyche, p. 195. 

4 In Syracusan-cult, if Hesychius is 
correct, both mother and daughter were 
called ‘Hermione’!”, It is rare to 
find a deity taking on so directly the 
name of a city (if this is the right 
explanation). 
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husband and wife. Again, the strange Arcadian worships of 
Demeter the Black and Demeter Erinys seem to reveal a 
glimpse of a period when the earth-goddess reigned below— 
probably always in union with an earth-god—but without 
a younger goddess to claim an equal share or a part in the 
sovereignty. Even the temple of Demeter Eleusinia in South: 
Laconia was no permanent home of Kore, who comes there 
only as an’ occasional visitor from Helos?!°. In the Elean’ 
Pylos, an ancient seat of Hades, we hear of a grove of Demeter 
near his shrine and no word of Kore, though the temples of 
the three were reared side by side on the banks of the Acheron, 
a branch of the Alpheios*’, Probably then it is no mere 
accident of an imperfect record, but the abiding impress of an 
earlier religious stage that accounts for the fact that Demeter’s' 
name appears so frequently in cult—both agrarian and politi- 
cal—without her daughter’s, and Kore’s so rarely without her 
mother’s *. Have we then a clue to the date of Kore’s birth 
in Greek religion? In an older generation it was possible to 
argue that because Homer does not mention Kore ‘or the 
abduction, but only Persephone, whom he speaks of as the’ 
dreaded queen of the dead and the wife of Hades, he therefore 
knew nothing of Demeter’s daughter or Demeter’s sorrow. 
The wrong-headedness of this kind of argument was well 
exposed by K. O. Miiller®, Homer—that is to say the 
Homeric poems as they have come down to us—knew that 
Persephone was the daughter of Zeus, and that Demeter had 
once been his bride 14°: how much more he knew it is useless 
to discuss. He may ete known all the main points. of the 
tradition of Demeter and Kore and seen no occasion for 
seneating.:: his knowledge. The story of the abduction is 





Fiala Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 245: 
“An allen diesen Orten (Taygetos, Sparta, 
Hermione) ist der Hades-Gott mit De- 
meter (nicht mit Kore) verbunden, eine 
Verbindung, die gewiss alter war als die 
des Hades und-der Kore.’ One or two 
of his instances are. based on doubtful 
evidence, but his main principle is 
probably sound in the sense that a 


duality of chthonian powers preceded 
and survived by the side of the later 
trinity. The question whether we 
should thus expan the Eleusinian pair, 
6 Géés and 4 6e4, must be apache 
discussed. below. | 

> Kleine Schriften, 2, pp. 92-93, in. 
his review of L. Preller’ s Demeter und 
Persephone. 
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briefly mentioned by Hesiod 1°, and is expanded into a 
beautiful poetic legend by the author of the Homeric hymn. 
But neither the latter poet, whose date is uncertain, nor Hesiod 
employ the word Képy or Kovpy as a personal divine name, 
but speak only of Persephone; and in the longer poem this 
name is freely used, evidently without any association of evil 
omen, as the popular designation of the lovely and ‘ pure 
daughter of pure Demeter.’ The oldest written record of 
‘Kore’ as an individual name is the very archaic rock-inscrip- 
tion in the precincts of the temple of Apollo Karneios at 
Thera °; but the earliest passage in literature is the frag- 
ment of Lasos, quoted by Athenaeus, in which the poet of 
Hermione hails her as ‘ Kore, the guardian of oxen, the wife 
of Klymenos’*’. Here at last is the full-fledged Kore-Perse- 
phone, consort of the nether god, with the functions of an 
earth-goddess. And as the literary evidence is usually very 
late in proving anything, she had probably won her special 
name and independent personality long before the sixth 
century B.c. The myth of the daughter’s rape and the 
mother’s bereavement appears to have been ancient and wide- 
spread in the Greek world*. The ritual of the Thesmophoria 
enacted it in some kind of passion-play; and though this 
theme need not have been the original kernel of the mystery, 
we know that Greek ritual was slow of growth, and most 
conservative in form. The cult of Demeter, ’Axéa or ’Axaid ®, 
was an ancient inheritance of Tanagra and the Gephyraioi, 
and the probable interpretation ” of the title as ‘ the sorrowing 
one’ implies the legend of the abduction. Again, Kopn or 
Anpntpos Képn is no mere popular and affectionate sobriguet, 
but the official and formal title of the goddess in many a state- 
cult, attested by inscriptions or the careful notice of authorities 
such as Pausanias: in fact the only instances that I have been 
able to find of the official use of the name ‘ Persephone’ for 
the public cult of the goddess are in the cults of Athens1", 
Cyzicos 178, Messoa in Laconia‘*; probably also in the 
Heraeum of Elis’, for the name appears here in the text 
of Pausanias, who habitually uses Képy instead, and probably 
® See Forster, Raub der Persephone, pp. 2-10. > Vide supra, pp. 70-71. 
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among the Locri Epizephyrii4**; and this very scanty evi- 
dence is further weakened by the fact that both at Athens 
and Cyzicos the other and milder name was obviously para- 
mount. 

As further indication, we have such names of her festivals 
as Képeva (more properly Képaia) in Arcadia 1”, and Syracuse ®, 
the Kopdy.a, the procession of the Kora-idol at Mantinea, 
where the sacred house was called Kopdyov °°, Now festival 
names belong usually to a very ancient period of Greek 
religious nomenclature; and it may well be that the name 
of Kore was widely known and stamped upon the formulae 
of Greek ritual and festivals before the Dorian invasion. The 
law at Paros, preserved in an archaic inscription, forbidding 
a Dorian to share in the civic sacrifice to ‘Kore,’ seems to 
carry us back to very ancient days*. Therefore, though 
in the chronology of Greek religion precise dating is usually 
impossible, we may maintain that the divine daughter was 
a creation of the pre-Hesiodic period. Of this at least we 
are sure, that before Homer, probably long before, the 
earth-goddess had become pluralized. To two such divine 
beings the ancient city of Potniae owed its name, and perhaps 
at its very origin the ‘lady-goddesses’ were already known 
and called by the names ‘Demeter’ and ‘Kore,’ as they 
were called and worshipped there in later times! As 
pre-Homeric offshoots of Gaia we must recognize Demeter, 
Persephone, and Themis. In nature the two former are 
identical, for each in the earliest period of which we can gain 
a glimpse has a double character as chthonian and vegetative 
goddess”. But from the two distinct names two distinct 
personalities arose, according to the law of the popular Hel- 
lenic imagination which tended to convert the zomen into 
a numen. Then as these two personalities were distinct and 
yet in function and idea identical, early Greek theology must 
have been called upon to define their relations. They might 
have been explained as sisters, but as there was a male deity 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paros. Psyche, vol. 1, p. 205: cf. Zeus XOdv10s, 
» The same is true of nearly all the MAovtwv, Tpopdévios, Dionysos, Aphrodite 
Greek divinities of the earth, videRohde’s MeAawvis, &c. 
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in the background and Demeter’s name spoke of maternity, it 
was more natural to regard them as mother and daughter. 
And apart from any myth about Demeter’s motherhood 
Persephone-Kore might well have been a very early cult-title, 
meaning simply the girl-Persephone, just as Hera, the stately 
bride-mother, was called “Hpa Mais, ‘Hera the girl’ at Stym- 
phalos. For that the goddess of the woods, pastures, and 
corn-fields should be imagined as a girl in spring was natural 
to the Hellenes and apparently to other races. Again, the 
bride of the god of the lower-world god might naturally be 
called Kore: we have the analogy of Herkyna, the girl-friend 
of Kore at Lebadea, who was the spouse of Trophonios, and 
really identical with Kore or with the young Demeter her- 
self #2, and who was represented as a maiden holding a 
goose !11, the young earth-goddess with one of her favourite 
birds *. | 
On this hypothesis Kore was a mere abbreviation for 
Persephone-Kore, and if Persephone were already the daughter 
of Demeter before the separate name Kore arose, this latter 
when detached would give still more vivid expression to the 
relationship. Or if Persephone had not been already so 
regarded, the name Kore, now detached and yet recognized as 
hers and meaning equally ‘ girl’ or ‘daughter,’ would speedily 
bring about her affiliation to Demeter. This hypothesis 
would have the advantage that it represents Kore and Perse- 
phone as aboriginally the same; and this corresponds with 
all the facts of ritual, which bear strong evidence against 
Dr. Jevons’ view that ‘the daughter’ was once quite a distinct 
person, an Eleusinian corn-maiden who by some later con- 
tamination becomes confused with Persephone the queen of 
the shades». The ritual-testimony compels us to say that the 


* We are told that the duck was - 


sacred to Persephone, R. 111: cf. the 
type of the Boeotian earth-goddess 
holding. water-fowl, vol. 2, p. 522, Fig. 
XXIX a: the bird flying up behind the 
throne of Persephone, a very interesting 
type on an old Boeotian vase published 
Ath, Mitth. 1901, Pl. VIII, is more pro- 


bably intended for an ordinary water- 
fowl than for a disembodied human 
soul (which is Wide’s explanation, ib. 
p- 152)... ; md 8 S33. 
> In chapter on the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries in his /xtroduction to the Study of 


Keligion, 
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young corn-maiden was always indistinguishable from the 
chthonian goddess, that at no period is Kore shown to be the 
former only and not also the latter. In fact Kore in function 
and worship was as ‘chthonian’ as Persephone, but the former 
name almost supplanted the latter in actual cult ; for, though 
the author of the Homeric hymn uses the name ‘ Persephone’ 
without reserve and with that freedom from superstition that 
marks the Ionic Epic, it is clear that to the popular imagina- 
tion the name was ominous, and Kore a happier and brighter 
word. / | , 

Or the facts could be brought into accord with another 
supposition. ‘Kore’ may have been detached from such 
a ritual name as Demeter-Kore, ‘ the girl-Demeter.’ It is true 
that we have no clear proof of the existence of the latter cult- 
title ; for the phrase in the inscription of Erythrae?*4, in 
which Dittenberger* thought it occurred,.can be otherwise 
interpreted. But the young Demeter was as natural a concept 
as the girl-Hera, and Hesychius may have been correct in his 
statement that fepa mapOévos wasa cult-appellative of Demeter ?*’, 
for there was never anything to prevent the mother-goddess 
of one cult or festival in Greece being regarded in another as 
a virgin. And Herkyna of Lebadea may once have been the 
young Demeter, for we hear of a Demeter “Epxuyva and 
a Demeter’s feast “Epxijvia or ‘Epxiviat®>, Demeter-Képy 
then would mean little more than Demeter-XAdén ; and if this 
were Kore’s origin we should easily understand why mother 
and daughter were often so indistinguishable in art and even 
ritual, why Tertullian should speak of the rape of Ceres *!*, and 
Servius of the marriage of Ceres and Orcus at Rome? and 
why it was that at Mantinea 7 Oed, the goddess of the 
mysteries, seems to have been used as an. indifferent term 
for Kore or Demeter “4°. Then, when the name becoming 
detached from Demeter was thought to designate a distinct 
person, this latter would at once be identified with Persephone, 
who may have been regarded as the daughter of Demeter 

* He interprets the phrase Ajuytpos genitive of Afynrpos Képn, a not infre- 


Képns as the genitive of Anuyrnp Képy: quent official appellative of Kore, e. g. 
it is more naturally regarded as the in Laconia*!°, at Aigion in Achaea!#’*. 
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before the title of ‘the daughter’ found its way into formal 
religious nomenclature. 

Whether Kore then arose as a detached epithet of Demeter 
or Persephone, the names Kore, Persephone, Demeter came 
at some place* and at some time to develop a pair of 
divinities who tend frequently to coalesce into one complex 
personality. 

A discussion about the origin of a name may seem unim- 
portant; but the history of names makes a very serious 
chapter in the history of religions. The name ‘Kore’ had 
a future before it and a fruitful career in Europe, while Perse- 
phone vanished gradually into the limbo of pagan superstitions, 
her name being chiefly heard at last in the imprecations with 
which one cursed one’s enemies and devoted their lives to the 
infernal powers, or in the gloomy formula” which guarded 
the sepulchre from violation *. 

The survey of the Kore-cults need not now detain us long, 
as the agrarian aspect of them has already been exhibited. 
In the rare cases where the name Persephone was the official 
title, we may assume that a specially chthonian character 
attached to the religion. 

It attached also to most of the leading Kore-worships 1171, 
Among these we may specially note the Potnian, ‘with 
its sacrifice of sucking-pigs thrown into the subterranean 
shrine, a sacrifice that reminds us of the Thesmophoria 1: 
the Argive, with its singular fire-ritual, in which lighted 
torches were thrown into the sacred pit }15*; and the some- 
what similar Mantinean'°4, in which a perpetual fire was 
maintained in the shrine of Demeter and the daughter * 


* We cannot possibly divine the 
birthplace of ‘Kore’: Dr. Jevons, op. 
cit., supposes that she arose at Eleusis 
and was thence diffused. This view 
rests merely on the fact that the goddess 
bore this name in the official Eleu- 
sinian style, and that the name Perse- 
phone has not yet been found in any 
public formula there. But the same 
argument could be advanced about 
many other localities. 


> For specimens of these in Attica see 
C.Z. A. Appendix IoI-103. 

° This continuous maintenance of 
a sacred fire, a prominent feature in the 
ritual of the Roman state, does not 
appear to have been a common prac- 
tice in the Greek temples: besides 
Mantinea we find a record of it at 
Delphi and Athens (in the cult of 
Hestia), and at Argos in the cult of 
Apollo Aveos (Apollo, R. 7), and we 
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We discern here a certain sort of sympathetic magic, for 
the torch is the emblem of the vitalizing warmth that resides 
in the inward places of the earth, and by throwing fire into the 
vault or maintaining it in the shrine the votary is quickening 
the power of the earth-goddess to produce the effects he desires. 

We observe, too, that according to the evidence of the 
Mantinean inscription**® the cult of Kore-Demeter was in 
some way associated with the monthly offerings to the dead ; 
at least this seems the natural interpretation of the rule that 
her temple was opened with some special ceremony éy rots 
tptaxootois, the analogy of the Attic rpiaxddes, the monthly 
commemoration of the departed, suggesting a similar explana- 
tion for the Mantinean festival. 

Near Tralles, in a district called Acharaca, the worship of 
Pluto and Kore presents some peculiar features!*4. Its 
chthonian aspect is strongly emphasized in the record of 
Strabo: the joint temple of the god and younger goddess 
of the lower world stood in or near the sacred enclosure 
called the Ploutonion, and close to these was the mysterious 
cave known as the Charonion, dangerous to enter except for 
those sick persons who were brought and laid there by the 
priests to find a cure for their diseases by dream-divination, 
the process of éyxoiunois, which was commonly employed in 
chthonian oracles and of special repute in the Epidaurian cult 
of Asclepios.. Therapeutics belong naturally to divination, and 
the earth-goddess is swo zure oracular ; but it is only at Patrae *°° 
and Acharaca that we hear of Demeter and Kore exercising 
such a prerogative ; elsewhere the prophetic chthonian power 
being a male personage such as Trophonios or Amphiaraos. 

It seems that both Pluto and Kore were supposed to work 
the cures near Tralles, and the closeness of their union is in 
other respects noticeable: the people of Soloe honoured the 
local cult by a dedication to them as ancestral deities of 
the political community, as @¢ol marpgor: and as we hear of 
the festival called @eoyduia at the village of Nyse which was 


may compare the Athenian practice of usually in the Prytaneum of the Greek 
keeping the sacred lamp burning always _ state that the sacred fire was kept up. 
in the shrine of Athena Polias. It was 
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in the near neighbourhood, we must suppose that it celebrated 
the sacred marriage of the nether god and his bride. These 
Ocoyaptat, which survived under a spiritual and symbolic aspect 
in early Christian legend, were not uncommon in the Hellenic 
states; we find them in the worship of Zeus and Hera, of 
Dionysos, and apparently of Heracles; in the cult of Kore, 
besides the instance just noted, we have record of the same 
ritual at Syracuse 1°?, and we have reason, as has been shown, 
for conjecturing that it was part of the celebration at Sicyon *; 
and probably the ‘Orci Nuptiae’ at Rome was a reflex of the 
Hellenic service. The bridegroom might possibly take the form 
of Dionysos when the deoydura was held in spring”; when in 
autumn, he would naturally be Hades-Plouton. These cele- 
brations were no doubt in some way mimetic, the divine 
personages being represented either by puppets or by ‘their 
human counterparts; and no doubt some threads from the 
current mythology of the rape would be woven in. For 
instance, Pollux, who is our authority for the Oeoydua of 
Syracuse, mentions it by the side of the ’AvOec¢dpia, the 
bringing of flowers to Kore, and this ritual may have been 
explained by the Syracusans, as it was by the people of Hip- 
ponium in Magna Graecia!®, as a reminiscence of Kore's 
flower-gathering at the time oe her abduction. 

But this simple and universal act of ritual does not need 
any mythic justification, and in the case of the earth-goddess 
is probably older than any of her myths: it would be equally 
unnatural to explain the contrary ordinance which forbade 
flowers. in her cult® as a taboo imposed because of a certain 
detail in the legend of the rape; it is a mark rather of the 
Ovotat peta otvyvdrnros, ‘the gloomy sacrifices,’ found even in 
the worship of the Charites, and natural in the service of the 
powers of.the underworld, and the same motive apparently 
prompted the Rhodians to consecrate the asphodel to Kore, 
as the symbol of the shadowy realm !2, 


We are struck with the prominence of the earth-god in the 


* Vide p. 100. ° At Lykosura, R. 119*; as a general 
> Vide Demeter, Monuments, p. 252. tule, R. 35. 
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state-cult at Acharaca*, and with the absence of any mention 
of Demeter. Wherever the name K@py is attested as the official 
title, we may be sure that the mother was also recognized, | 
and that the religious conception was enriched with the legend 
of the bereavement, the tenderest and profoundest: myth of 
Greece ; the silence of the record concerning Demeter in a few 
centres of the Kore-cult is probably a mere accident. But we 
have reason for believing that occasionally the worship of the 
daughter overshadowed the mother’s; for example, at Nisa, 
Cyzicos, among the Locri Epizephyrii }®* ; and not infrequently 
the former possessed a separate shrine and ministration”; at 
Megalopolis, by the side of their joint temple, in which they 
were worshipped as ai MeydAat deal, stood a separate temple 
of Kore, containing a colossal statue of the goddess and open 
always to women, but to men only once a year: just as at 
Erythrae we find a distinct priesthood for Képy Séreipa apart 
from that of Képn Anpnrpos ®. 

But, as has been shown, the association of the daughter's 
cult with the mother’s is far more frequently attested than its 
independence: we may distinguish their functions to this 
extent perhaps that Kore comes at last—owing probably to 
the influence of the mysteries—to have less to do with agrarian 
life and ritual and more with the world of the dead, though 
as a special form of the earth-goddess she belonged originally, 
and to some extent always, to both spheres. 

Her connexion with the life of the Polis depended on the 
degree of prominence that her cult attained, and this might 
depend on causes that for the history of religion are accidental. 
There was nothing to prevent an originally agrarian or 
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® It is possible that the sacrifice of etligtiimer, p. 44) is not correct. De- 


the bull that was pushed by the ephebi 
into the cavern, where it was supposed 
to die immediately by divine seizure, 
was intended specially for him, and we 
may say the same of the bulls that 
were thrown into the pool called Kyane 


near Syracuse, a spot closely associated 


with Hades and Kore, R. 129. 
> Rubensohn’s dictum ‘,.. Koreniemals 
allein im Kultus auftritt’ (A/ysterien- 


meter’s head may be recognized on coins 
of Cyzicos (Gardner, Types, 10. 41); 
but there is no other record of her cult, 
unless ‘the mother’ who is mentioned 
by the side of Kore and distinguished 
from the MjTnp MlAaxiayj in a Cyzicene 
inscription of the early Roman period 
is Demeter (which seems reasonable to 
suppose), vide Rhea-Cybele, R. 55. 
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chthonian cult becoming the basis of a state-church; and in 
the Tanagran inscription, that preserves the reply of the oracle 
to the question whether the people of Tanagra might transfer 
the shrine of the two goddesses from the outside country into 
the city, we seem to see the transition from their agrarian to 
their political status**'. At Cyzicos 128 Kore seems to have 
become the supreme goddess of the community and was 
worshipped as ‘the Saviour’*; Akragas and Thebes are 
greeted by the poetsas her special seat or as part of her bridal 
dower 281, 139. and the political importance of both goddesses 
in Sicily, especially at Syracuse, is attested by much evidence”. 
For the public influence attaching to their cult at Gela we 
have the testimony of Herodotus, who traces it back to 
Knidos!2°; and we can recognize Persephone under the 
‘mystic and significant title of Maouxpdreva, ‘the Omnipotent,’ 
which is read in an inscription of Segesta commemorating the 
public gratitude for a victory in the fifth century B.c.™ But 
on the whole the political life of the Hellenes is not so clearly 
reflected in their cults as in some others. The evidence from 
Attica has already been stated ; and in the case of Demeter it 
has been shown that her political character is less salient 
than that of many other Hellenic divinities, that the centre of 
her interest is after all in the field or the shadowy world. 
We can say the same with still more force of Kore-Persephone, 
whose worship penetrated far less than her mother’s the social 
and political activities of Hellas. 

Where they are not purely agrarian, the value of their cult 
lay in a sphere beyond the daily civic life, and thus it comes 
to appeal more to the modern religious consciousness. For in 
their mysteries, the last and most difficult portion of this 
investigation, the religion seems—at least in its final form 
at Eleusis—to rise above the state, or rather to penetrate 
beneath it, and to touch the inner life of the individual 
soul. 

The limitation of this treatise to the actual state-cults allows 
us to ignore the question of the Orphic communities and the 


* Cf. the legend on the Cyzicene Miinztaf. 7. 49, 50. 
coins in Overbeck, Azzst-Mythol. 2. > Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Sicily, 
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private Dionysiac brotherhoods, but compels us to face the 
problem of Eleusis ; for the Eleusinian mysteries were the para- 
mount fact of the Attic state-religion, and their administration 
the most complex function of the Attic state-church. As com- 
pared with any other growth of Hellenic polytheism, they 
exercised the strongest and widest influence on the Hellenic 
world: they retained a certain life and power after the Delphic 
oracle had expired; they conducted the forlorn hope of 
Graeco-Roman paganism against the new religion, to which 
they may have bequeathed more than one significant word 
and conception. 

The adequate discussion of the minuter as well as the 
larger questions that arise about them would transcend the 
possible limits of this work ; and on the other hand it would 
be useless to limit oneself to a mere epitomized statement 
of the antiquarianism of the subject and to the résumé of the 
leading theories. To be able to express any kind of opinion, 
with any contentment of conscience, on the Eleusinian problem 
is only possible after a long study of multifarious and dubious 
evidence ; and the result may seem very meagre and dis- 
appointing, unless one realizes that there is often scientific 
advance in admitting and revealing ignorance, in exposing the 
weakness of testimony, and in distinguishing between proved 
truth and hypotheses of varying degrees of probability. In 
regard to the whole inquiry we are at least in a better position 
than the scholars were in the generations before Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamus ; when to touch on the mysteries at all was to 
plunge at once into a bottomless quagmire of fantastic specu- 
lation. Thanks partly and first to him the discussion has at 
least become sober and sane, and we profit, though not always 
perhaps as much as we might, by his industrious compilation 
of the literary record and the sceptical scrutiny to which he 
subjected it. Since the period of Lobeck the evidence has 
been enriched by the discovery of many inscriptions at 
Eleusis and Athens bearing on the great mysteries, and by 
archaeological excavation on the sacred site. And from 
another source—the newly developed science of anthropology— 
it has been supposed that much indirect light has been thrown 
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upon the rites of Eleusis by observation of mysteries among 
primitive races. Yet these various streams of evidence do not 
always guide us safely or far. The literary evidence, when 
it appears important, is often very late and suspicious, the 
excited utterances of the Christian writers who hated and 
misunderstood the object of their invective, who can rarely be 
supposed to be speaking from first-hand knowledge *, and who 
at times indiscriminately include the dpyta of Dionysos, Attis, 
Cybele, and Demeter under one sentence of commination. As 
regards the inscriptions they illuminate and determine many 
points of considerable interest, but mainly touch on the 
external organization, the ritual that was performed outside 
the reAeoryjpiov ; such testimony is obviously not likely to 
reveal the heart of the action or the passion, whatever this 
was, that was shown to the m'stae in the inner hall. 

It has been hoped that the labours of comparative anthro- 
pology would have assisted us to form a reasonable view 
about this; and it is often lightly assumed that they have. 
Certainly they have enabled us the better to understand the 
peculiar soil and atmosphere in which such mysteries originally 
germinated. But so far as I have been able to follow them, 


* Christian writers converted from must also be on our guard against the 


paganism may, of course, have been 
initiated in their youth: and on this 
ground the evidence of Arnobius and 
Clemens is @ priori superior to that of 
Origen. Of the origin and early history 
of Hippolytus and Firmicus Maternus, 
citations from whose works appear 
among the ‘Schriftquellen’ for the 
Eleusinia, nothing certain is known. 


And we must not assume that a convert . 


to the new religion would be prone to 
reveal the essential ‘secret of the Pagan 
rite. Clemens in the Protreptica cer- 
tainly promises that he will (p.11 Pott.), 
and in p. 18 he seems to be keeping 
his promise: and this last passage ™ 
is definite enough, but much of the 
rest of his statement is so vague as 
to suggest a doubt whether he was 
himself at one time a pvorys. We 


common fallacy of supposing that when 
Pagan or Christian writers are refer- 
ring to ‘mysteria’ the Eleusinia are 
intended. We must reckon with the 
Dionysiac, Phrygian, and Mithraic which 
the word can quite as naturally denote. 
The evidence of the Christian writers 
on Eleusis is certainly important, at 
least for our knowledge of Pagan re- 
ligion if not of the Eleusinia: but I 
should not be inclined to estimate its 
value so highly, as for instance Prof. 
Ramsay in his article on the ‘ Mysteries’ 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Nor 
must we in any case assume that every- 
thing which is recorded about Eleusis 
by a writer of the later classical periods 
was true of the rites in the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.C. 
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their contribution to the discussion of the real Eleusinian 
question appears as meagre as their illumination of other 
domains of Greek religion has been brilliant and epoch- 
making. The reason may be that the masters of this new 
and most valuable science are much more concerned with 
savage than with advanced religion, and the traces of savagery 
which are clearly enough imprinted on many cults of Hellas 
are scarcely discernible in the Eleusinian mystery-worship *. 
All that we have learned from anthropology bearing on this 
matter is that most savages possess some kind of initiation- 
ritual and some kind of religious dramatic show ; the same 
is true of most of the advanced religions, and we may maintain 
that there is a certain generic resemblance between the lowest 
and highest religions of the world. But it would be rash and 
futile to argue that therefore the observation of the Australian 
‘Bora’ can interpret for us the incidents of the Eleusinian 
drama, and all the religious emotions and conceptions thereto 
attaching. Probably the spectacle of a mediaeval passion- 
play would be more to the purpose ; and if, after a careful 
review of the evidence, we wish to gain for our own imagina- 
tion a warm and vital perception of the emotions inspired by 
the Eleusinian spectacle, we probably should do better to 
consult some Christian experiences than. the folk-lore of 
Australia, though we will welcome any new light from this 
or any other quarter of the world when it comes. Mean- 
time, on our present information, we can pronounce the central 
mystery of Greece innocent of totemism, cannibalism, human 
sacrifice, or of any orgiastic or ‘ matriarchal’ excess. 

Before raising the special questions that are of importance, 
we must realize clearly what the Greeks understood by a 
fuvornpiov and how it differed from an ordinary act of divine 
service. We find the word frequently grouped with reAer7 
and épyta, and setting aside the careless or figurative applica- 


* The Pawnee story which Mr. Lang 
(Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2, p. 270) 
quotes from De Smet, Oregon Missions, 
and which he regards as the * Pawnee 
version of the Eleusinia’ is in some 
_Tespects an interesting parallel: but it 
FARNELL. Il 


does not seem to have any agrarian 
sense, nor do we hear anything about 
the hopes of posthumous salvation held 
by those who danced the Pawnee mys- 
tery: the story is repeated by Goblet 
d’Alviella in his Zleustnia, p. 49. 
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tions of it in the later Pagan or early Christian writers, we 
may interpret pvornptoy in its strict sense asa secret worship *— 
the idea of secrecy lying at the root of the word—to which 
only certain privileged people, of pundévres, were admitted, 
a ritual of purification or other preliminary probation being 
required before pdnots, and the mystic ceremony itself being so 
important and perilous that a hierophant was needed to guide 
the catechumen aright. The object of the punots is to place 
the pvorns in a peculiarly close and privileged relation with 
the divinity or the deified spirit. This statement will be 
found to apply in outline to the usual savage mystery, such as 
the Australian, as well as to the Hellenic; and it serves 
to mark the contrast between these peculiar ceremonies and 
the ordinary classic cult of city or gens or family. The latter 
were only exclusive in the sense that the stranger was usually 
excluded », though in the case of the city-cults even this rule 
was not maintained in the more advanced periods: all the 
members of city, gens or household could freely join in the 
cult, if they were in the ordinary condition of ritualistic 
cleanliness; and the sacrifice that the priest performed for the 
state might be repeated by the individual, if he chose to 
do so, for his own purposes at his own house-altar. Both in 
the public and in the mystic service a sacrifice of some sort 
was requisite, and as far as we can see the religious concep- 
tion of the sacrifice might be the same in both’. But in the 
former the sacrifice with the prayer was the chief act of the 
ceremony, in the latter it was something besides the sacrifice 
that was of the essence of the rite ; something was shown to 
the eyes of the initiated, something was done: thus the 
mystery is a dpaya pvotixdv, and 1d dpav and dpnopoodvy are 


* The odd statement in Diodorus 
Siculus (5. 77) that in Crete all reAerai 
and pvornpia were open and without 
secrecy is self-contradictory, and occurs 
in a worthless passage. Euripides is 
a witness to the nightly, and therefore 
presumably secret, mysteries of Zagreus 
in Crete, vide Zeus, R, 3. 

» Lobeck, Ae/aopham. p. 272, collects 
instances of this: he tends to regard 


the exclusiveness of the mysteries as 
only a special application of a general 
principle; but his definition of pvor7- 
prov is insufficient, pp. 270-271. 

© This consideration is of great im- 
portance when we consider the theory 
put forward by Dr, Jevons on the 
Eleusinia in his Jvtroduction to the 
Study of Religion, vide infra, pp. 194- 
197. 
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verbal terms expressive of the mystic act. We may divine, 
in fact, that the usual mystery in Greece was in some sense 
a religious drama, and this opinion is confirmed by Lucian’s 
positive statement that no mystery was ever celebrated without 
dancing 748*, for religious dancing in ancient Greece as in 
savage communities was usually mimetic, the movements 
being interpreted as expressive of a certain story®. We may 
also regard it as probable that some kind of tepds Adyos, some 
secret communication was made to the mystae, at least in the 
more important mysteries: this Adyos not of course being 
the profound statement of an esoteric philosophy, some revela- 
tion of a higher religion or metaphysic, as was vainly imagined 
by enthusiastic scholars of a bygone generation, but the 
communication, perhaps, or explanation of a divine name, 
or a peculiar story, divergent from the current mythology, 
explaining the sacred things that might be shown to the eyes 
of the privileged °. | 

The above may be accepted in the main as the typical 
statement of a Greek mystery, and can be illustrated by 
ancient information of a fairly trustworthy nature concerning 
the Eleusinia. And we can also follow on the whole the 
general account given by Theo Smyrnaeus°*, who defines the 
various parts of the normal pvorjpiov as the kadappds or initial 
purification, the teAerijs tapddoois a mystic communion or com- 
munication which may have included some kind of exegetical 
statement or Adyos, the éwomrefa or sight of certain holy things, 
which is the essential and central point of the whole, the 
dvddeots or the oreupatwy énideois, the crowning with the 
garland which is henceforth the badge of the privileged, and 
finally, that which is the end and object of all this, the happiness 
that arises from friendship and communion with God. We 
may note. in conclusion that this mystic communion, while 
establishing a peculiar relation between the worshipper and 


* As is well known the religious 
dance lingered long in the Christian 
ritual, and had at last to be suppressed 
in the churches, 

>» Our own communion. is. also ac- 
companied by a short comment. At 


K 


the other end of the religious scale we 
find that in the Australian mysteries 
the officiating elders communicate some 
kind of iepds Adyos to the youths to 
explain the value of the sacred objects, 
© De Utilit, Math, Herscher, p. 15. 
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the divinity, did not serve as any special bond of union 
between the individuals who were initiated, at least in the 
case of the state-mysteries : except in so far as one might owe 
gratitude to the person by whom one was introduced. 

Now these ‘ mystic’ cults—which we can only understand 
if we banish the modern word ‘ mysticism’ from our mind—are 
not very numerous in the record of Greek religion; and 
though this is of course incomplete, yet it is obvious that by 
far the larger number of cults were open and public. Probably ~ 
both kinds of worship were as old as the religion itself, and 
I can see no evidence to show that the one was prior and the 
other posterior. But some explanation is demanded why 
certain worships were mystic and others were not; the question 
is generally evaded, and yet it is not hard to suggest at least 
a working hypothesis, It seems that in some cases the religious 
tapu was more dangerous than in others: the sacred object or 
the sacred ground might be charged with a more perilous 
religious current ; thus the statue of Artemis at Pellene was 
so sacred that it blasted every eye that gazed on it. In such 
circumstances, where madness or other ill might be the result 
of rash handling or rash entrance, it would be natural to resort 
to preliminary ceremonies, piacular sacrifice or purification, 
whereby body and soul might be specially prepared to meet 
the danger of rapport with the divinity. Now this religious 
sanctity of such excessive strength ‘and peril was likely to 
attach to those cults that were specially associated with the 
world below, the realm of the dead ; and therefore it happens 
that nearly all the mysteries which are recorded are connected 
with the chthonian divinities or with the departed hero or 
heroine. Those of Demeter were by far the most numerous 
in the Hellenic world; but we have record of the mystic cult 
of Ge at Phlye, of Aglauros at Athens, of Hekate at Aegina ®, 
of the Charites at Athens, and we can infer the existence of 
a similar worship of Themis: and all these are either various 
forms of the aboriginal earth-goddess, or at least related 


* Vide Hekate, R. 7, 22: to these onthe road between Sparta and Arcadia, 
we may perhaps add on account of the Apollo, R. 24%. 
cult-title the worship of Artemis Mucia . 
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closely to her. The same idea of the religious miasma that 
arose from the nether world would explain the necessity of 
mystic rites in the worship of Dionysos, of the Cretan Zagreus, 
of Trophonios at Lebadea, of Palaimon-Melikertes on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, probably also in the Samothrakian Cabiri- 
cult. Or they might be necessary for those who desired to 
enter into communion with the deified ancestor or hero, and 
thus we hear of mysteries of Dryops at Asine*, of Antinous 
the favourite of Hadrian at Mantinea’. Again, where the 
chthonian aspect of the worship was not prominent, but where 
there was promise and hope of the mortal attaining temporarily 
to divinity, of achieving the inspiration of his mortal nature 
with the potency of the godhead, certainly so hazardous an 
experiment would be likely to be safeguarded with special 
preparation, secrecy, and mystic ritual; and this may have 
been the prime cause of the institution of the Attis-Cybele 
mystery. Which of these two explanations, that are by no 
means mutually exclusive, applies best to the Eleusinia may 
appear on closer investigation. 

In approaching now the complicated Eleusinian problem 
we may formulate thus the main questions of interest: (2) What 
do we know or what can we infer concerning the personality 
and character of the deities to whom the mysteries were 
originally consecrated, and can we note change or new develop- 
ments owing to internal or external causes ? (6) When was the 
cult taken over by Athens and opened to all Hellas, and what 
was the state-organization provided? (c) Is there a secret to 
discover or worth discovering, and does the evidence yield us 
any trustworthy clue: or in any case can we account for the 
reverence paid to the mysteries by all classes in the Hellenic 
world ? (@) Can we attribute any ethical influence to them, or 
did they in any way influence popular Greek conceptions 
concerning immortality or the future life ? 

If we can answer these questions we have dealt with the 
problem sufficiently and may omit some of the antiquarianism 
of the subject 164-230, 

As regards the deities to whom the mysteries specially 

* Apollo, R. 144°. » Paus. 8. 9, 7. 
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belonged the record of the historical period is perfectly clear, 
the inscriptions agreeing with the literature in designating 
them as Demeter and Kore, or by the vaguer and more 
reverential title of rm 06, the two being sometimes distin- 
guished as % mpeoBurépa and 7 vewrépa*. We have noticed 
already, from the evidence at present forthcoming, that Perse- 
phone was not the official name for the daughter at Eleusis. 
These then are the two to whom the redeorjpiov belonged, 
and whose communion the mystae sought to gain by initia- 
tion. But there could have been no sacred drama or dance 
presenting the myth of the rape without a third figure, at least 
as an accessory in the background, the ravisher and husband, 
the god of the lower world, by whatever name he was called— 
Plouton, Aidoneus, Polydegmon. And, as a matter of fact, 
Plouton is clearly recognized in the public ordinances that have 
come down to us concerning the Eleusinian sacrifice ; and his 
temple has been discovered at Eleusis—a very ancient cave- 
shrine in close proximity to the reAeoryjptov on the north *. 

In the historical period, then, the two goddesses are the 
chief personages of the mystery, with the god of the underworld 
as anaccessory. And this is the conclusion we should draw from 
the testimony of the Homeric hymn to Demeter, our earliest 
certain evidence from literature. It is clear that that composi- 
tion has a certain ritualistic value: the poet has probably 
borrowed from what he knew of the Thesmophoria and the 
Eleusinia—two distinct festivals not always easy to disentangle 
—such traits in the story as the sitting by the sacred well 
(where henceforth, out of respect for the sorrow of Demeter, the 
mystae refused to sit), the drinking of the cuxedv, the ribaldry 
of Iambe, the legend of the pomegranate. We can fairly 
gather then from this important source the conviction that 
the two goddesses were the chief deities of the mystery before 
the sixth century as they were ever afterwards, that the god of 
the lower world was recognized as well, and that a passion- 
play and a iepds Adyos concerning the abduction and the return 
of Kore were elements of that mystery ; and we may remind 
ourselves that the author of the hymn names the daughter 

* Vide Hades-Plouton, R. 14. 
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Persephone and not Kore. As regards the date, all that seems 
clear is that it is later than the period of Hesiod *, to whom 
the poet is probably indebted for his unnecessary figure of 
Hekate and for other minor points. 

We may win a still earlier glimpse of the Eleusinia if we 
believe that Pausanias, in his book on Attica, has drawn from 
a genuine hymn of Pamphos, the ancient hymn-maker, many 
of whose poems appear to have been preserved by the Lyko- 
midae of Phlye ; from his allusions to the lost poem ° we should 
draw the same conclusions concerning the Eleusinian cult with 
which it is obviously connected, as we draw from the Homeric 
hymn; for Pamphos seems to have described the rape, the 
sorrow of Demeter, her disguise, the sitting at the sacred well, 
and the daughters of Keleos. It appears then that, at the 
earliest period to which we can return, the chief divinities of 
the mysteries were those with whom we are familiar through 
the record from the fifth century onwards; and there is no 
legendary indication of anything different. But a different. 
view concerning the aboriginal personalities of Eleusinian. 
worship has been suggested by a well-known fifth-century 
inscription °°, and by the discovery of two dedicatory reliefs 
found at Eleusis of a pair of divinities known simply as 6 Oe¢s 
and 7 0ea4?%°, Moreover, these are mentioned and represented 
by the side of 7® 6€6, who are always Demeter and Kore ; 
a separate sacrifice is offered to this nameless pair, their 
service is administered by a separate priest, and Eubouleus, 
the Eleusinian shepherd-hero, is twice associated with them. 
The reliefs found near the Propylaea, and on the site of what. 
was probably the ancient Ploutonion, are of remarkable interest ; 
the one belonging to the fourth century B.C.°, the other to the 


* See T. W, Allen, He//. Journ. 1897, 
p- 54, Text of the Homeric Hymns ; 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homer. Un- 
tersuch. p. 209, ascribes the hymn to the 
first part of the seventh century, and 
thinks that the Demeter-cult alluded to 
in the hymn has little to do with 
mysteries, which were first made popular 
and sacramental through the influence 


of Pisistratus. But I do not know 
how he accounts for ll. 476-482 or what 


-ancient authority attests this influence 


of Pisistratus, of whom we are liable 
to hear rather too much in modern 
accounts of the Eleusinia. 

> 1. 38, 35 39, I- 

© Eph. Arch. 1886, Miv. 3. 1. 
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beginning of the first*. On the first (Pl. I) we see the god 
and the goddess of the lower world seated at a banquet, the 
titles eds and 6ed being inscribed above their names, and on 
their right, at a separate table, two other divinities, attended 
by a youthful cup-bearer; though here there are no inscriptions 
to assist us, the sex, the drapery, the two torches in the hand 
of the one”, the sceptre in the hand of the other, as well as the 
whole entourage, at once designate the goddesses Demeter and 
Kore, and we may call the cup-bearer Triptolemos. The 
intention of the whole scene on the relief is well expressed by 
Philios: the lord and queen of the lower world are seated in 
friendly communion, he is no longer the fierce ravisher, but the 
mild and beneficent husband holding the horn of plenty; and 
the same idea is embodied in the group on the left, where the 
mother is happily feasting with her daughter and raising the 
libation-bow] over her head: in this scene of peace and recon- 
ciliation we may believe that the figure of Kore-Persephone 
appears twice, once as #ed the queen and the wife, and again as 
daughter. On the second relief (Pl. II) ‘the goddess’ stands 
by the side of her seated husband ‘the god, whose sceptre, 
drapery, and throne remind us of a well-known type of Zeus, 
but neither of the pair are distinguished by any specially 
characteristic attributes®. On the left of the relief we may 
recognize the figures of Plouton, Kore, Demeter, and Trip- 
tolemos °. 

Now an important theory concerning the original period of 
Eleusinian religion has been recently maintained by more than 
one scholar and archaeologist ¢, that in this worship of 6 eds 
and 7) 6ea we are touching the bed-rock of the local cult: that 
at Eleusis, as we have seen elsewhere, there was a primitive 
worship of a god and goddess of the lower world, nameless 
because at this period the deities had not yet acquired per- 


* Eph. Arch. 1886, iv. 3. 2. * Vide Foucart, Recherches sur [ori- 
» The two torches seem fairly clear; gine et la nature des Mystéres d Eleusis, 
but Philios in an excellent article on in Mémoires de 1’ Académie des Lnscrip- 
the reliefs insists that she is holding  ¢ions et Belles-Lettres, 35, 1895: cf. 
a sceptre, Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 22. von Prott, Athen. Mitth. 1899, pp. 262— 
© Vide note, p. 278. 263. 
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sonal names or personal myth ; and that at some later epoch 
this peaceful chthonian-agrarian married couple were partly 
dethroned, partly transformed by the intrusive Demeter with 
her daughter, by a more personal cult, full of the emotions ot 
human life and of the legend of sorrow, loss, and consolation. 
According to this view, the titles 6 Oeds, 7 0ea are interesting 
survivals in the later liturgy of that prehistoric period of 
nameless half-formed divinities that, according to Usener, pre- 
ceded the: fully developed Greek polytheism. One writer goes 
even so far as to speak of a ‘Gotterkampf’ at Eleusis which 
has left its trace on the later cult-ordinances. 

There are grave objections to the whole theory, though 
none, as far as I am aware, have been* openly expressed. 
Certainly there are vestiges elsewhere in the Greek records 
of a primitive worship of an earth-goddess with her male 
partner that is older than the stratum at which Kore arose. 
But the proofs that it existed at Eleusis, though the possibility 
need not of course be denied, do not stand the test. Usener’s 
theory of a primitive period of nameless divinities in Greece 
rests on a frailer basis than it is often supposed, as will be 
shown in a later chapter. But we might accept it and yet 
object to its application here. For the titles 6 Oeds and 7) Oe 
need not be primitive at all. It is especially in the cults of 
the powers of the lower world, in the worship of Hades and 
Persephone, and more especially still in the mysteries, that 
we discern in many Greek communities a religious dislike to 
pronounce the proper personal name, either because of its 
extreme holiness or because of its ominous associations, and 
to conceal it under allusive, euphemistic, or complimentary 
titles. Hence in place of Persephone we find Despoina, ‘the 
Mistress,’ or Hagne, ‘the Holy one,’ or Soteira, ‘the Saviour,’ 
Tlacuxpdreva, ‘the Almighty,’ and Kore itself was once a name 
of the same import : for Hades we find [Ao¢rwv, ‘ the wealthy 
one,’ TloAvdéypwv, ‘the all-hospitable,’ Eubouleus,and apparently 
Evxairns, whose female partner in the nether world is called 
simply ‘goddess’ in a late oracle*. The feeling is partly 
based on the old belief that a powerful magic attaches to 

* Vide Hades, R. 41. 
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personal names, and that it might be dangerous to utter the 
real one of a divinity except in secret to the initiated, as the 
real name of Despoina was uttered. And later Greek piety 
not infrequently, even in cults that were non-mystic, showed 
a tendency to substitute terms such as ‘the god’ or ‘the 
highest god’ for the personal name of the deity*. We can 
note the same feeling of reserve surviving faintly in our own 
religious nomenclature; and it works strongly on many 
modern savages, inducing them to conceal their’ own in- 
dividual names, 

We find not infrequently the same divinity designated by 
two different names in the same context, and under each 
name receive a separate sacrifice; thus at Erythrae Kore 
Soteira 163 had a distinct worship from Kore Aryntpos 19; 
but the nearest parallel to two such groups as r® 6e6 and 
6 Oeds, ) Ged, each group containing the same personage, is 
afforded by the ritual inscription from Messoa in Laconia, 
where at the festival of the Eleusinia a sucking-pig and a boar 
were offered to Demeter and Despoina respectively, and a 
boar to both Plouton and Persephone **. Despoina was pro- 
bably identified with Persephone in Laconia as well as in 
Arcadia. But the use of such distinct divine names, sug- 
gesting distinct ritual acts, can easily lead at last to a 
distinction of the divine personages. We cannot then regard 
such official titles as 6 Oeés and 7 Oed as necessarily descending 
from a nameless period of religion or as proof of any great 
antiquity of the cult: they can be more naturally explained 
as late developments. 

_ A similar question arises from consideration of the Attic 
cult of Daeira !, to whom we have a record of sacrifice at 
Athens and in the Marathonian Tetrapolis in the fourth 
century B.C.; but who must be regarded as one of the divine 
names of the Eleusinian cult and legend. For she appeared 
in the Eleusinian genealogical tables; Ismaros, who was 
buried in the Eleusinion at Athens, being the son of Eumolpos 
and Daeira; and among the officials of the Attic mysteries 
Pollux mentions a Aaetpirns. All that we know about her 

* Vide Usener, Gétternamen, p. 343. 
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identity is that Aeschylus, a good authority on matters 
Eleusinian, regarded her as Persephone, and this view was 
accepted by the lexicographers. The name ‘itself might mean 
either ‘the knowing one’—perhaps, then, the goddess of 
mystic lore—or the ‘burning one,’ with allusion to the torches 
used in her ritual. Either interpretation would accord with 
the character of Persephone. But it has been argued by 
von Prott* that she cannot be this goddess, because the 
Marathonian ritual prescribed a pregnant ewe as the sacrifice 
to Daeira, while only male victims could be offered to Per- 
sephone ; and .also because a certain antagonism is revealed 
between Daeira and Demeter in a ritual law that is vouched 
for by Eustathius: he tells us that Pherecydes maintained 
Daeira to be the sister of Styx, and he goes on to justify this 
view of the historian by saying, ‘for the ancients assign Daeira 
to the sphere of the moist element. Wherefore they regard 
her as hostile to Demeter, for when sacrifice is offered to 
Daeira, Demeter’s priestess is not present, nor is it lawful 
for her to taste of the offering.’ It is not clear whether the 
latter part of this statement, which is the only important 
part, is drawn from Pherecydes or not. But in any case we 
may accept the curious detail about the ritual as a valid fact”. 
Thus the above-mentioned scholar is led to the conclusion 
that Daeira cannot be another name for Demeter or the 
daughter, but is really the personal name of # 6ed, the abori- 
ginal goddess who with her partner was disturbed by the 
arrival of the triad Demeter-Kore-Plouton and the intro- 
duction of the mystic cult, and who then became the hostile 
‘step-sister’ Adeipa°. 

Now the first argument on which this theory rests is con- 
tradicted at once by a wider survey of the facts of ritual : 
the male victim was certainly offered to Persephone as to her 


* Op. cit. (vide Hera, R. 29), for Eustathius in- 
» It is possible, as von Prott, op.cit. forms us that certain people regarded. 
p- 259 maintains, that Servius was re- Daeira as Hera. 
ferring to Daeira when he wrote that © The ‘step-sister’ was an ancient 
the temple of Juno was closed at Eleusis interpretation of the word, vide Eusta- 
when sacrifice was offered to Ceres  thius, 
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mother, but so also was the female*: therefore the Mara- 
thonian ritual does not disprove the original identity of 
Persephone and Daeira. 

The second argument is the weightier. If we believe in 
this hostility of the cults as a really primitive fact we must 
assign Daeira, who is evidently a chthonian goddess", to a 
different era of religious belief from that to which Demeter 
with Kore belongs, or at least regard the rival cults as of 
different local origin. At any rate here would appear traces 
of a ‘Gotterkampf, perhaps the supplanting of an older by 
a younger or of an aboriginal by an alien worship. Now 
instances of the imprint of such religious rivalry on ritual 
in Greece are exceedingly rare, the only other that I can call 
to mind being the antagonism between the Hera and Dionysos 
cults at Athens*. And we may well doubt whether it 
existed between Demeter and Daeira at Eleusis at all. 
Ex hypothesi the latter was an ancient form of the earth- 
goddess; Demeter was generally recognized in Greece as 
one herself. We have traced already the pluralizing process 
which from an original Gaia throws off the figures Demeter, 
Persephone-Kore, Themis, Erinys, Aglauros, and between 
these no hostility is anywhere expressed or hinted in legend 
or cult. It is strange that it should have existed at Eleusis: 
still stranger, if it did exist, that Aeschylus should have 
nevertheless permitted himself to identify the hostile Daeira 
with the beloved Persephone. It is quite possible that this 
religious hostility is a fiction of the later exegetical writers 
who were puzzled about Daeira, and who were seeking a 
reason for the one fact that had come to their knowledge, 


* Male victims to Demeter and Kore 
at Messoa**: in the Attic Thesmo- 
phoria: wether to Demeter at Kos, 
Geogr. Reg. s.v.: ram to Demeter 
XA0n* : boar to Kore’at Mykonos, Zeus, 
R. 56: black cow to Kore at Cyzicos'™. 
It is not clear whether the bulls offered 
at Acharaca near Tralles!** and at the 
pool of Kyane near Syracuse!” were 
victims to Persephone or the nether 
god; only female victims allowed in 


the ritual of Despoina’**, 

» This appears not only from the 
evidence of Aeschylus and Pheérecydes, 
but from Lycophron, 710, 070 Aacipa 
kai ovvevvérn Savos, referring to Odys- 
seus after his return from the world 
below. Mommsen’s hypothesis that 
Daeira is Semele is merely fantastic, 
Feste Stadt Ath. p. 381: Daeira has 
no associations with Bacchus. 

© Vide Hera, 28°. 
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that Demeter and her priestess had no share in the worship 
of Daeira. Quite other reasons may have explained this, for 
instance, the independence that has been noted occasionally 
belonged to the worship of Persephone. The religious ap- 
pellatives Oeds, Oca, Adeipa may have arisen then after the 
institution of the mysteries, after the firm establishment in 
the public religion of the personal deities, Demeter, Kore, 
Plouton, and after the general acceptance of the myth of the 
abduction and the return. And this theory accounts for the 
facts somewhat better than the other. 

There were localities in Greece, as we have seen, where 
Demeter was worshipped without Kore, as a primaeval Ge- 
Demeter or Ge-X0ovia, the spouse of the nether god; and there 
may have been mysteries of Demeter before Kore was attached 
to her, as there appears to have been a mystery of Ge at 
Phlye*. But at Eleusis the worship and myth of Demeter 
and Kore are relatively to us at least aboriginal: the myth of 
the arrival of the goddess there need not affect us; and the 
elements which the Homeric hymn reveals of the great 
mystery—the group of the mother and the daughter with the 
god in the background—are the prime factors with which we 
start and which it is useless speculation to endeavour to 
resolve into a simpler form. The questions when it arose 
or whence it was derived cannot be settled on any existing 
evidence. M. Foucart has recently revived a theory »—which 
was prevalent in antiquity and was accepted a generation ago 
by Curtius—that the Eleusinia were an Egyptian importation, 
and were an adaptation of the mystic cult of Isis-Osiris, of 
which the doctrine of the future life was a main feature. The 
recent discoveries concerning the Mycenaean age have, indeed, 
revealed a closer association than was supposed by modern 
historians to exist between the Nile-valley and that earliest 
period of Hellas. Such a hypothesis then as M. Foucart’s 
cannot be ruled out a priori: the mirage orientale has worked 
some havoc in modern discussions of origins, but foreign 
influences on Greek soil have, nevertheless, to be reckoned 
with: in each particular case it is simply a question of the 

* Vide supra, p. 16. > In the AZémotre cited above. 
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weight of the evidence. It is interesting to note that this 
Egyptian theory seems to have been corroborated by an 
important find in the necropolis of Eleusis in 1898*. One of 
the tombs, containing vases of the Mycenaean and geometric 
period, revealed a small figure of Isis in Egyptian porcelain, 
together with some Egyptian scarabs and some vases of the 
peculiar form associated with the Isis-cult, the probable date 
falling between the tenth and the eighth century B.c. The 
discovery is a very interesting indication of a possible trade- 
connexion between the Nile and this part of Attica, and we 
know that religion sometimes follows trade: we may agree 
that if the Eleusinians needed to borrow a foreign cult from 
Egypt, the door was open to them to do so. But this is still 
only an @ priorz consideration. The evidence from the facts of 
cult adduced by M. Foucart appears to be of very slight 
weight, and he is inclined to strain a few casual resemblances 
such as are often noticed in any two systems of ritual however 
remote. The belief in life after death, accompanied by a 
desire for future bliss, extends over so wide an area of the 
world that it is almost valueless as evidence for any theory of 
borrowing. There is a general resemblance between the 
sorrows of Isis and the sorrows of Demeter, and the search 
of Isis for Osiris and the search of the Greek goddess for her 
daughter, though the setting of the story is very different. 
We may say the same of the Pawnee story quoted by 
Mr. Andrew Lang” as a close savage parallel to the Eleusinia, 
and we may add that such resemblances have now become 
the common-places of anthropological study. It is more to 
the purpose to remark that certain essentials of the Isis-Osiris 
legend, the prominence of the god, his death and dismember- 
ment, the figure of a second and malignant god, are not 
discoverable in the Eleusinian mystery rites, where there is no 
death of any divinity and no contest between powers of light 
and powers of darkness. Plouton, whose shrine lay outside 
the telesterion, is no real counterpart of Osiris in the sacred 
story: to find one M. Foucart has to force Dionysos into 


* Vide article by Skias, Eph. Arch. » Vide supra, p. 129, note a. 
1898, pp. 108, 120, Taf. 6, 
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a prominent place within the original mystery and thus do 
violence to the evidence: and his theory fails entirely to 
account for Kore. 

Mystery-cults may be regarded as an ancient heritage of 
Mediterranean religion. -Demeter’s cult at Eleusis may have 
been ‘mystic’ from the beginning, owing to the force of its 
aboriginal chthonian associations which, as we have seen, 
were a potent stimulus to the institution of mysteries. Or it 
may have taken on a mystic form, when the beautiful story of 
the daughter had become shaped and prevalent, and the 
craving for a passion-play arose, which may have been grati- 
fied by the inventiveness of some priest or poet, whose hieratic 
and dramatic genius may have instituted the dance and 
elaborated the dpaya pvorixdy’:; for in the various Greek 
legends the origin of the local mystery is usually ascribed to 
some gifted and inspired individual, as whose descendant the 
tepopavtns may in some sense be regarded. 

Whatever its origin may have been, the Eleusinian mystery 
once instituted became the chief religious service of the whole 
Eleusinian community, while the Thesmophoria, a sister- 
ritual of perhaps older foundation, remained the women’s 
privilege. In mythic motive and content the two were closely 
akin, but the Thesmophoria had merely an agrarian function 
and value, while the Eleusinia, an agrarian festival also in the 
earliest as well as the later period*, conveyed a promise of 
future happiness and thus rose to the higher religious plane. 
This double aspect of it is already clearly presented in the 
Homeric hymn 1®: ‘ Happy is he who has seen these mysteries : 
but he who has had no share in them has by no means an 
equal lot in the darkness of the dead.’ Whether it is aboriginal, 
or whether the agrarian was at first its sole function, are 
problems impossible at present to determine: for before we 
could handle the question as to the primitive faith at Eleusis, 
we should have to be able to construct a general history of 


* The distinction which Rubensohn clear evidence: no doubt there were 
draws sharply between the olderagrarian non-mystic cults at Eleusis, and the 
non-mystic cult at Eleusis and the Haloa were not the same as the Eleu- 
mystic, Mysterienheiligttimerin Eleusis  sinia; but the ‘mystic’ cult-figures 
u. Samothrake, p. 35, does not rest on © were always ‘ agrarian’ also. 
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Greek thought as touching the after-life back to the Mycenaean 
period, and at present sufficient material does not exist. 

We can clearly determine then the chief figures of the 
mystery-cult in the earliest period at which the record begins. 
But we have also to consider briefly some secondary and 
accessory figures such as Eubouleus, Triptolemos, Iacchos, 
Dionysos. There are other divine personages besides these 
worshipped at Eleusis, and any one of them might be recog- 
nized in the preliminary sacrifices that preceded the great 
celebration. But those just mentioned are the only names that 
even the most general treatment of the Eleusinian problem 
cannot pass over ; and the question to ask is whether they are 
aboriginal, or, if of later introduction, whether they were 
admitted into the heart of thé mystery so far as to modify the 
religious conception. 

Eubouleus 227, the Eleusinian shepherd ‘of good counsel,’ 
who with his flock of swine was swallowed up when the earth 
opened to receive Kore, is a transparent figure enough. The 
name was attached to Zeus at Paros, Amorgos, and Cyrene, 
and in the abbreviated form of BovAeds at Mykonos: the 
ancients interpreted the name not as an appellative of the all- 
wise sky-god, but as designating the god of the lower world, 
Zeus XOévios or Hades, and the name is used as an equivalent 
for him in the Orphic poetry. That this is the correct inter- 
pretation is borne out by the legends and the cult-associations 
of Eubouleus, which are all of a distinctly chthonian character, 
and his name may well have belonged to the ancient chthonian 
liturgy of Eleusis, although the author of the Homeric hymn 
shows no knowledge of it. 

The exact explanation of his name is by no means easy. 
Was it possible for the primitive folk of Eleusis to think of the 
god of death as the ‘ god of wise counsel,’ with the same spirit 
of optimistic faith as prompted Plato to write that the lord of 
the lower world kept the souls in his domain, not by fetters, 
but by the spell of wise speech*? The later influence of the 
mysteries may have led certain advanced minds to regard 
death as a gain; but we are hardly prepared for so ideal 

* Cratyl. p. 403 E. ; 
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a view revealed to us in the earliest epoch of Eleusinian cult. 
Some of the names for the powers of the shadowy world may 
be regarded as euphemistic; but this can hardly be one of 
them: the ‘stern ones’ or the malignant spirits might be 
called by euphemism the ‘ kindly ones’ or the ‘ good people’ ; 
so by the rule of euphemism, if we applied it here, we should 
have to suppose that the primitive folk considered the chtho- 
nian god to be more or less a fool, which is not probable. 
Dr. Kern thinks that Zeus Eubouleus has some connexion with 
Zeus Bovdaios*; but the resemblance of title is merely a coinci- 
dence, for the latter belongs wholly to the council-chamber 
and to political life, the former to the darkness of the grave. 
The most probable explanation may be that the title expresses 
the once active oracular functions of the chthonian divinity, 
the function which Gaia had once extensively exercised by 
means of dreams, and which Trophonios retained down to the 
later days of Hellenism. And the name ‘ Eubouleus’ could 
thus easily have arisen from the good counsel that the nether 
god could give, especially in the concerns of the shepherd and 
the husbandman. As at Mykonos”, so probably at Athens, 
he had both a chthonic and a vegetative character. He was 
remembered in the preliminary sacrifices, but does not seem to 
have belonged to the inner circle of the mystic cult, nor was 
his legend such as could be adapted easily to a sacred drama. 
We have reason to think that the remembrance of his original 
identity with Plouton had faded from the popular mind by 
the second century B.C. ° 

Triptolemos was on a very different footing in the Eleusi- 
nian cult. His personality is brighter and more human 7% ; 
apparently an old culture-hero of Eleusis, he is mentioned in 
the Homeric hymn as one of those to whom the mysteries were 
revealed by Demeter. We do not know at what age his cult 
was established : he possessed a separate shrine there, and on the 
Rarian plain an altar and a sacred threshing-floor that is noticed 


® Ath, Mitth. 1891, p. 10. but Heberdey with much more reason 
b Zeus, R. 56. sees Euboulens in the youthful figure 
© Svoronos has argued that heappears _on the right of the relief, traces of whose 
as Plouton in the Lakrateides-relief; long curls are preserved; vide Pl. II. 
FARNELL, Il iF 
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by Pausanias and in a fourth-century Athenian inscription, and 
that was doubtless associated with the sacred ploughing in which 
Eleusis asserted her primaeval claims in rivalry with Athens. 
The Triptolemos-cult penetrated the capital after the unifica- 
tion of Attica: his temple stood near the temple of Demeter, 
close to the Enneakrounos spring*; the state remembered 
him in the zporéAeva, the sacrifices preliminary to the great 
mystic ceremony, and in the consecration of the dmapyai sent 
by the allies. 

Triptolemos the plougher » and the dispenser of the gift of 
corn was one of the many apostles of agriculture that were 
honoured in various parts of Greece, usually in connexion with 
the legend of Demeter. But owing to the Panhellenic prestige 
of Eleusis and, we may add, to the influence of the Attic art 
that dealt lovingly and most skilfully with the legend of his 
mission, his personality and claim became recognized in most 
of the Greek states, in spite of local dissent: so that Arrian 
was able to say that the worship of Triptolemos as the founder 
of cultivation was universal*. But whether he played any 
part or a prominent part in the Eleusinian mystery or mystic 
drama itself is a doubtful question that may be briefly con- 
sidered a little later on. 

More important and perplexing are the questions about 
acchos, ‘ the daemon of Demeter, the founder of the mysteries,’ 
as Strabo describes him*°", The author of the hymn is 
silent about him, and considering his later prominence we 
may in this case interpret silence as ignorance. The first 
mention of him occurs in the early fifth-century Attic inscrip- 
tion concerning the zporéAeva "EAevowlwv, to which reference 
has already been made !6, if the restoration I venture to adopt 
is correct". His recognition in the mysteries appears to have 


* Dorpfeld identifies these two temples 
with the Thesmophorion, 4¢h. MWitth. 
1897, P- 477. 

» That he was a plough-hero might 
be inferred from his associations with 
the Rarian plain: but it is clearly re- 
vealed by two vase-representations of 
the fifth century B.C., one of Attic, the 
other of Boeotian art: see Rubensohn, 


Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 60, Taf. 7. 

° Triptolemos on coins: Cyzicos, 
fourth century B.c.; Head, Hist. Num. 
p- 452; Enna, third century B. C., p. 119: 
on coins of Roman period at Anchialos, 
p. 236; Corinth, 340; Sardes, 553; 
Tarsos, 618; Alexandria, 719. 

* von Prott, Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 
253, has done much to restore the in- 
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been complete by the time of Herodotus, who describes the 
mavynyupts as raising the cry “laxxe, or calling on the god “Iaxyxos 
in the festival of Demeter and Kore’; and perhaps this 
memorable association of Iacchos with the great fight for 
freedom may have increased his fame and popularity in Greece. 
As regards the locality of his worship and its value for the 
_ mystic service, the evidence is clear and important. We hear 
of the “Idxxeov at Athens 7°', and his statue representing him 
as holding a torch stood in the temple of Demeter in a group 
with the mother and the daughter near the Dipylon gate ™°, 
On the evening of the nineteenth and on the twentieth day of 
Boedromion *, a day specially sacred to him, and itself called 
“laxxos”")) 2291, the multitude of mystae, protected by the armed 
escort of the ephebi, escorted him from the city along the 
sacred way to Eleusis, the god being represented either by an 
image or his human counterpart 18% 186, We hear of his formal 
reception at Eleusis, and of a special attendant, the Iaxyaywyds, 
who waited upon him on the route, and who may possibly have 
been associated in this task by another official known as the 
Kovpotpodos 19 28, It is clear then, from this evidence, that at 
Eleusis Iacchos had no abiding home: we hear of no altar, of 
no temple, consecrated to him there; he comes as a stranger 
and a visitor, and departs at the end of the sacred rites: nor 
does his name occur in any branch of Eleusinian genealogy. 
The conclusion then is certain, and generally accepted , that 
Iacchos does not belong to the original Eleusinian cult or to 
the inner circle of the mysteries. It is of no importance that 


scription of the iepds vdyos to its proper 
form : he rightly objects to the accepted 
restoration [TIAovrw]ve [’Iée]xw on the 
ground of the A that follows the first 
word, But his own suggestion, AoA‘xa, 
though it suits the space is unconvinc- 
ing, as it is highly improbable that an 
almost unknown hero, Dolichos, should 
be associated in this carefully organized 
service with Plouton and rad Oe. But 
TAovTow: 5é "laexw fills up the space 
equally well, and this use of 3€ to con- 
nect the different clauses of a fepds vépuos 


is found in the sacrificial inscription of 
Mykonos. 

* The procession certainly started on 
the nineteenth (R. 187), but it must 
have occupied part of the twentieth day 
(R. 211, 229!). 

> For instance by O. Kern in his 
article on Zeus-Eubouleus, 4th. AMitth. 
1891, pp. 1-29: cf. id. 1892, p. 140; 
Rubensohn, A/ysterienhetligth. p. 40; 
Rohde in his Psyche takes the same 
view (vol. I, p. 285). 
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a late and reckless composer of an ‘ Orphic’ hymn ®* chooses 
to introduce him into the old Eleusinian myth of Baubo»: and 
if Strabo, in styling him the dpxnyérns tov puornploy, means 
more than that he led the mystae down the sacred way to the 
mystic shrine, we need not be influenced by Strabo against the 
better evidence. On the other hand, Iacchos is certainly 
Attic, perhaps specially Athenian ; in spite of the loose use of 
his name by late writers, there is no trace of his cult outside 
this district®; and if future discovery were to prove its exis- 
tence elsewhere, we shouid be justified in assuming that it was 
an exportation from Attica. His intrusion, therefore, into the 
Eleusinian ceremony cannot have happened at a very early 
epoch*; else those Greek communities, and there were several, 
that at a probably early period had borrowed Eleusinia from 
Eleusis, would have surely borrowed this personage also ;. and, 
as we have seen, the author of the hymn appears to have been 
ignorant of him. Now Iacchos is no obscure hero, but a deity 
whose cult aroused the enthusiasm of the greatest Attic poets. 
Who then is this deity whose power was such that he was 
chosen—perhaps from the sixth century onwards—to lead the 
mystae to the home of the mystery? We are accustomed, as 
were most of the ancients, to call him Dionysos, and this is 
probably right °, but there is much that requires clearing up. 
As regards the name itself, assuming this identification as 
correct, we may be content with one of two explanations : it 
may arise, as Curtius suggested, from some reduplication of 
Badxxos, from Fifaxxos, by the dropping of the digammas ; or 


® Orph, Frag. 16. 
b The soundness of the text may be 
doubted, see Lobeck, Ag/aoph. p. 820. 


vol, 1, p. 284, but @ prtorz, even apart 
from real evidence, it seems the only 
reasonable one. For Iacchos is a 


© On this point the writer of the 
article ‘Iacchos’ in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
2, p- 9, is misleading. 

4 O, Kern, Ath. Mitth. 1892, p. 140, 
suggests that Iacchos grew into promi- 
nence from the aid he may have been 
supposed to have given at Salamis: he 
there rightly protests against the belief 
that Iacchos-cult made any deep impress 
upon the mysteries. 

¢ This view is sometimes questioned, 
as for instance by Rohde, Psyche, 


high god, and such deities did not 
grow up obscurely in a corner of Attica 
and suddenly emerge into power in 
the sixth century B.c. And what 
other high god of the Greek Pan- 
theon can claim his name but Diony- 
sos? We notice too that Iacchos is the 
dspaios Oeds*, the type of Dionysos 
that was beginning to be popular from 
the sixth century onwards in literature 
and from the fifth century in art. © 
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from the root that is found in iaye?y, ‘to cry aloud,’ so that the 
word would designate Dionysos as the god of the loud cry, and 
would be the equivalent of ‘ Bromios.’ Now as regards the 
identification itself, we do not discover it by any clear sign in 
the glowing invocation of the Aristophanic chorus 7° 4, but the 
ode in Sophocles’ Antigone clearly and decisively reveals that 
Iacchos is Dionysos in his relation to Eleusinian cult 2%» °, 
‘Bacchus, thou rulest in the hill-girt bay of Eleusinian Deo, 
whereunto all guests come. . . . Hail, thou whom the fire- 
breathing stars follow in the dance, thou hearkener of voices 
of the night! show thyself, oh Son of God, with thy minister- 
ing women of Naxos, the maenads who all night long honour 
thee in frenzied dance, Iacchos, the dispenser of men’s fate *.’ 
It seems, then, that Sophocles and his audience were quite well 
assured about Iacchos; and again a most valuable piece of 
Attic evidence is preserved by the scholiast on the Frogs of 
Aristophanes 2” 4, who tells us that at the Lenaia the dado8y os, 
one of the highest Eleusinian officials, proclaimed to the people, 
as he held a lighted torch in his hand, ‘ Invoke the god’; and 
that the people in answer cried out, ‘ Hail, Iacchos, son of 
Semele, thou giver of wealth.’ The formula has a genuine old 
Attic savour, and neither it nor the other facts he gives us are 
likely to have been the invention of later antiquarianism. And 
we can gather from it that in a genuine popular liturgy of 
Athens, perhaps older than the time of Sophocles, Iacchos 
was recognized as Dionysos, and as the usual Dionysos, the 
son of Semele and the vegetation-god who gives wealth. At 
the same time as ‘ Iacchos’ was a peculiar epithet and became 
almost an independent personal name, it was to be expected 
that the later mythographers would try to draw distinctions, 
and, among the numerous Dionysoi that they invented and 


* Compare with this the recently dis- 
covered Delphic hymn that in one-or 
two places seems almost an echo of the 
Sophoclean ode, R. 2294. The epithet 
tapias Of Iacchos is mysterious: it is 
applied to Zeus and Hermes, but in 
contexts that explain its special sense: it 
is never applied to Dionysos, but Bruch- 


mann, £fithet. Deor. p. 92, quotes 
Menand. Fr. 289 (Koch), S«otSov Acéd- 
vugoy and Phot. s. v7. S«oiSos* rapias Ts 
kal Souxnths. Maxedoviwdy 52 7d dvopa. 
It may be that rapias was applied to 
Bacchus in the same sense as mAovrodérns, 
by which title he was hailed in the 
Lenaia ?°54, 
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tried to find genealogies for, Iacchos becomes specialized as 
the son of Zeus and Persephone *”?!;™, But they did not agree 
among each other or with the popular view expressed in the 
Lenaia; nor is there any reason to regard their artificial 
genealogies as throwing any light on the secret of Eleusis: 
Whatever stories were in vogue concerning the babe Iacchos 
and his nurture at Demeter’s breast*, we must not lightly 
suppose that these emanated from the centre of the mysteries 
themselves, or that Iacchos and his legend had much to do 
with the dpaya pvorixoy. All that we know of him in respect 
of the mysteries is that as the youthful Dionysos he was 
escorted in the sacred procession to Eleusis once a year, and 
was in some sense regarded as the leader of the mystae, and 
that his home was Athens”. He was a popular, not a specially 
‘mystic,’ still less an ‘Orphic’ figure*, and fortunately for 
him the later manufacturers of Orphic poetry did not trouble 
much about him, except occasionally to use his name as one 
of the countless synonyms of Dionysos, and perhaps to invent 
a special genealogy for him. His presence among the mystae 
is one of the signs of the great influence of the Dionysiac 
worship in Attica from the sixth century onwards. Consider- 
ing the enthusiasm it evoked, the ideas it enshrined of initiation 
and of communion with the deity, its promises concerning the 
future life, we should be astonished if there were no signs of 
a rapprochement between it and the Eleusinian religion. And 


® R. 229%. ‘ Kouporpégos tis’ may 
have been one of the officials in an 


procession reached Eleusis. 
° He has nothing to do with Phanes 


Attic mystery, and may have personated 
one of the Oeot xovporpddau: but that 
he or she was connected with Eleusis 
or Iacchos is more than we know. The 
Virgilian ‘ Mystica vannus Iacchi’ is no 
indication that the Bacchic infant was 
carried in a ‘vannus’ or Ai«voy in the 
Eleusinian procession : the phrase need 
have no reference to Eleusis, and no 
Atevopdpos is found in the list of 
Eleusinian officials (R. 2298"), 

> We might be able to say more if 
we knew what happened to Iacchos— 
his statue or his counterpart—when the 


and no real connexion with Zagreus: it 
is true that Lucian speaks of an Id«xov _ 
onmapayyuos asa story that was danced 
somewhere, R. 229™: but by his time 
the various names for Dionysos were 
becoming interchangeable. Sophocles 
in calling Iacchos Bovepws (R. 229°) 
was not necessarily thinking of Zagreus, 
as the horned Dionysos was a fairly 
prevalent Hellenic type. ‘ Certain 
people’ may have identified Zagreus 
and Iacchos (Schol. Pind. Zsthm. 7. 3), 
but apparently not the Athenian people 
or the Eleusinian ritual. 
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Dionysos was known and recognized at Eleusis, not merely 
under his special Athenian, but also under his usual Hellenic 
name. We hear of the wdrp.os ayov of the Dionysia there and 
of Dionysiac choruses in honour of the great goddesses 2°° ; 
and from the time of Archilochus companies of Bacchic singers 
may have been in the habit of solemnizing ‘the panegyris of 
Demeter and Kore’: and we have an interesting inscription, 
belonging to a late period, commemorating a society of Iobacchi 
that was organized at Eleusis and performed choruses in which 
the actors personated Kore and other divine personages*. In 
return, we see leading officials of the mysteries concerned with 
the administration of Dionysiac rites at Athens, such as the 
Lenaia and perhaps the Anthesteria”: for there was no reason 
why some employment should not be found for a dadodxos or 
a tepoxjpv€é when he was off his Eleusinian duty. Again, the 
Dionysiac brotherhoods, alone of all religious associations in 
Greece, were eager proselytizers. It was inevitable that they 
should try to force their way into the sacred penetralia of the 
national religion, especially after the Lykomidae, a family with 
Orphic proclivities, had obtained possession of the office of 
dgd0dx0s°; and what is strange is, not that we find some traces 
of Dionysos at Eleusis, but that the attempt of these sectarians 
to capture the stronghold altogether failed. The Orphic 
propagandists might win the credulous to believe that Orpheus 
or his son Musaeos had presided in time past over Eleusis and 
other homes of the Eleusinian goddess*: the Athenian state 
might sacrifice to Dionysos as to other deities on one of the 
days of the mysteries 7!°; and possibly Orphism may have 
been able to influence the lesser mysteries at Agrai; but 


*® Ath, Mitth. 1894, p. 260. 

> The fepoxjpué is mentioned as assist- 
ing in an important function connected 
with the Anthesteria (R. 205), but 
Dittenberger, Hermes, 20, p. 19, main- 
tains that this need not be the Eleusinian 
iepoxnpvg: it is true that we hear of 
iepoxnpuxes elsewhere, the Amphictyonic 
Council possessing one, cf. Dittenb. 
Syl, 155. 18; 186. 6; 330. 19. But 
Foucart is right in maintaining that no 


other is known at Athens except the 
iepoxnpvg of the great mysteries, Rev. 
ad’ Et. Grec. 6, p. 341. 

&'Ch. Plat: 7 denisst 3 + Pans, 1537; 7. 

@ Aristophanes believed it or pre- 
tended to believe it, /70g5 1032, possibly 
the author of the speech against Aristo- 
geiton A, § 11: the writer of the article 
on Orpheus in Roscher’s Lexzhkon 
speaks somewhat too positively on this 
point (2, p. 1096). 
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there is no evidence that it ever succeeded in winning for its 
god or its apostle any place within the mystic cult itself or in 
the genuine traditions or genealogies of Eleusis. Dionysos’ 
name is not mentioned in the state-inscription concerning the 
mporédeva, nor have we reason to believe that it was heard in 
the reAeornpiv*. The peculiar characteristics of his cult— 
the orgiastic enthusiasm, the prominence of the female votary, 
the death of the god—have not yet been discovered in the 
Eleusinian mystic rites, of which such a philosopher as Plato 
speaks always with reverence, while he scarcely disguises his 
dislike of the ecstatic violence and the scheme of salvationism 
that marked the private Bacchic cults’. Nor again can we 
trace up to or within the hall of the mysteries any of the foot- 
prints of Orphism, or by any sure clue discover there any of 
its leading doctrines, any traces of its central cosmic figure of 
Phanes or of its uncouth legend of Zagreus. In its own circles 
Orphism may have borrowed very freely from Eleusis, but 
there is no proof that it imposed any part of itself on the 
mystery °. Eleusis had no need to borrow from any alien cult 


* The only apparent evidence is the 
Roman inscription mentioning the con- 
secration of a woman at Eleusis to 
‘Bacchos (or Jacchos), Ceres, and 
Cora’™5>; the date is A.D. 342, and 
that a Roman of this period should call 
the Eleusinian initiation ‘a consecra- 
tion to Iacchos, Ceres, and Cora’ proves 
nothing important. The passage quoted 
R. 230 from Cicero’s De Nat. Deor., 
which M. Foucart regards as proving 
Nhat Dionysos was an aboriginal partner 
of the Eleusinian mystery, proves 
nothing about Eleusis at all: Cicero 
may be referring to Orphic Dionysos- 
mysteries. Aristides tells us that the 
‘Kerykes and the Eumolpidae at Eleusis 
got Dionysos to be the Zaredros of the 
Eleusinian goddesses’: this might 
vaguely describe the position of Iacchos 
at Eleusis, but does not show that 
Dionysos was permanently established 
at Eleusis as their peer in the mysteries 
(Dionysos, R. 129°). 

> Rep. pp. 363-5; Laws, 815 Cc: 


in Phaedo, p. 69 C, there is an apprecia- 
tive allusion to the Eleusinia: at least 
this seems probable in spite of the 
Bacchic quotation. But Plato may have 
borrowed his doctrine of palingenesis 
from Orphism, Phaedo, c. 61, 62. 

© The view summarily given in the 
text agrees on the whole with that of 
Rohde in his Psyche and in his article 
on Orpheus in the Meue Heidelberger 
Jahrbiicher, 1896, pp. 1-18, and 
O. Kern, loc. cit.: O. Gruppe in 
his article on ‘Orpheus,’ Roscher’s 
Lexthk. 3, p. 1137, comes to the same 
conclusion, though reluctantly and with 
reservation. I have not considered it 
relevant to discuss the question more 
minutely: the ‘onus probandi’ lies 
with those who maintain the thesis of 
the Orphic conquest of the Eleusinia, 
which my own studies in Orphism have 
led me to reject: the mud-bath of the 
uninitiated—an Orphic idea—may have 
been adopted as an Eleusinian dogma, 
but this is not quite clearly proved by 
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the belief in the life after death. It is of course quite con- 
ceivable that the solemn visit of Iacchos-Dionysos to the mystic 
shrine may have added strength to the story, current in Saba- 
zian mysteries, that the god was the son of Persephone ; or may 
have given further currency to the idea of a close association 
between him and the mother and daughter that possibly found 
expression in a fepds yduos at Sicyon “8, and in the consecration 
of a temple to Dionysos Méorns by the grove of Demeter at 
Tegea (Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Tegea’), and in the state-ritual 
of Lerna™®», And it would be natural if those of the 
Eleusinian votaries who had been initiated into Dionysiac 
mysteries, and were full of enthusiasm for their god, should 
recognize him in the Eleusinian Plouton. But concerning their 
thoughts there is silence. The records do not reveal to us any 
change in the divine personnel of the mystic circle, nor can we 
trace throughout the ages any profound modification in the 
religious view, even though a statement of Porphyry’s?” 
may suggest that the perturbing influence of neo-Platonism 
was felt at last. Doubtless the interpretation of what was 
shown might change with the changing sentiment of the ages ; 
but the two stately and beautiful figures that are presented to 
us by the author of the hymn, who says no word of Dionysos, 
are still found reigning at Eleusis in the latter days of 
paganism. 

We can now consider certain points of importance in the 
history and administration of the mysteries. In the fifth 
century they were open to the whole Hellenic world®. But 
legends *67, 216, which in this case are quite sufficient historical 
evidence, preserve a reminiscence of a time when they were 
closed against strangers”; and apart from such indications 


the references (R. 223‘, cf. Plutarch 
in Stobaeus, Meinek. vol. 4, p. 107); 
vide Eunapius, Vt, Max. p. 52, Bois- 
sonade (the r& 6ed still at Eleusis just 
before the Gothic invasion). 

* The passage in Julian that seems 
to contradict this is properly dealt with 
by Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 17. 

>» The Dioscuri and Heracles were 


admitted only through adoption: or 
Heracles was not admitted to the great 
mysteries being an alien, but the lesser 
mysteries were instituted for his benefit : 
the chorus in Euripides’ Jom lament 
that an alien bastard should take part 
in the Eleusinia. It seems probable 
that every stranger needed an Athenian 
pvotaywyds to introduce him (just as 
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we could assume in accordance with the general principles of 
ancient religions that in the earliest period they were the 
gentile or tribal privilege of the Eleusinians. It is usually 
assumed—and probably correctly—that they lost this exclu- 
siveness and became Panhellenic in consequence of the 
absorption of Eleusis in the Attic state, though this latter 
event need not have immediately brought about this mo- 
mentous result. The natural interpretation of Il. 480-482 in 
the Homeric hymn suggests that by the time of its composi- 
tion they had already been thrown open to the whole of 
Hellas; for we cannot suppose that the poet was composing 
the hymn for the benefit merely of a narrow clique of Eleu- 
sinian families, and we must read these words as an appeal to 
the Hellenic world to come and be initiated: otherwise we 
should have to say that the author was informing the general 
public that they were sure of damnation for not being Eleu- 
sinian born. We may take it then that by 600 B.C. the 
mysteries admitted other Hellenes, and it is not rash to 
suppose that Eleusis by this time was part of the Athenian 
community. The fantastic view still held apparently by a 
few writers, that the struggle between Athens and Eleusis 
which ended in the incorporation of the latter was an incident 
in the period of Solon or Pisistratus, rests merely on a 
mistranslation of a simple sentence in Herodotus17: the 
fragment of Euripides’ Erechtheus* is in itself evidence 
sufficient to oblige us to relegate that important event to the 
prehistoric or at least the dawn of the historic period of Attica ¥. 
The Homeric hymn certainly makes no allusion to Athens ; 
but it was obviously the cue of the poet to refrain from any, 
for he is dealing solely with the remote origins of Eleusinian 


the foreign applicants at the Delphic 


the representative of the ancient king 
oracle needed a Delphian) : this would 


(R. 182, 184, 190), and at Ephesos of 


be a survival of the ancient feeling. 

* Vide Athena, R. 1749, 

> Miiller, Kleine Schrift. 2, p. 25%, 
goes so far as to maintain that Athens 
had won Eleusis and the mysteries before 
the Ionic migration to Asia Minor: 
for at Athens the chief management 
was in the hands of the dpxwy Baoireds, 


the descendants of Androclos who were 
still called kings™'*, But it is ob- 
viously possible that the Ephesians 
borrowed their ’EAevoina iepd at a later 
date, and merely followed the Athenian 
example in this detail of the administra- 
tion. 
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things. And if we believe that the admission of alien Greeks 
to the mysteries was a comparatively early event, we can 
better understand the migration of Eleusinian mystic cult 
into other localities of Hellas and the antiquity that was 
claimed for many of these affiliated shrines of Demeter 
’EAevowla. But it will be more convenient to discuss at the 
end of this investigation what was the real relation between 
these and the Attic town. 

The abolition of the gentile privilege, carried out by Athens 
before the sixth century and foreshadowing her later policy 
of wise toleration of aliens, was a momentous event in the 
history of ancient religion. It is true that at the dawn of 
history in Hellas the barriers of the ancient ‘sacra’ are 
already breaking down: Amphictyonies are being formed 
and many of the high gods are common to the great tribes, 
and oracles are speaking to the whole people. But here for 
the first time was a religion that invited the whole Hellenic 
world to communion; and while Delphi was growing to 
exercise a certain political and sacerdotal influence in matters 
external, Eleusis might hope to become the shrine of the 
spiritual life of the nation. And this Eleusinian communion 
was not a convention into which an individual found himself 
born, as he was born into a certain circle of household and 
civic ‘sacra,’ but was a free act of the individual’s choice. 
Nor were women excluded, nor even slaves. As regards the 
former there is no question!’*: but as to the admission of 
the latter there is difference of opinion. There is no reason 
at all for pronouncing it a priorz improbable. There were 
many cults to which slaves had free access, and some were 
their special prerogative : the very occurrence in certain ritual 
inscriptions of the prohibition—dovAw od O€41s—shows that 
this rule was not universal. And that there was no such 
prohibition at Eleusis is. almost proved by the fragment of 
the comic poet Theophilos'%: the slave remembers with 
gratitude the kindnesses of his master towards him, ‘who 
taught me my letters, and who got me initiated into the 
sacred mysteries*.’ It is difficult to suggest who at Athens 


* Meineke, ibid., suggests that possibly p..19, takes the natural interpretation 
a freedman is speaking. Lobeck, op. cit. but does not insist on it. 
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the 6eol to whom he was initiated could be except the famous 
7» 0d. But more positive evidence is provided by the in- 
scription found some years ago at Eleusis containing the 
accounts of the Eleusinian officials during the administration 
of -Lycurgus, B.C. 329-328 ; one of the items of expenses is 
pono tv dypociwy 182, and from this we are bound to con- 
clude that, at least under special conditions, slaves could be 
admitted to initiation; nor in the scrutiny of candidates 7!’ 
does any question seem to have been raised concerning free 
or unfree status. 

We may now consider certain points of interest in the 
state-organization of the mysteries and in the personnelle of 
the administration. From the sixth century no distinct record 
has come down to us, unless we assign an exact and literal 
accuracy to a statement of Andocides, who quotes a law of 
Solon bidding the Bovdj hold a meeting in the Athenian 
Eleusinion on the day after the mysteries, no doubt to debate 
on matters connected with them?, But the orators use 
Solon’s name so vaguely that the statement loses its chrono- 
logical value. The excavations at Eleusis appear to show 
that the period of Pisistratus was one of great architectural 
activity there, as the rapidly increasing prestige and popularity 
of the mysteries demanded a new laying-out of the site. But 
the construction of the pvortixds onxds, which existed at least 
till the time of Strabo, was one of the great achievements 
of the Periclean administration !77-1 And from the fifth 
century two inscriptions have come down to us giving 
important illustration of the Panhellenic character which 
attached to the rites, and which the Athenian state desired 
to intensify: one that may be dated earlier than 450 B.C. 
contains the decree proclaiming a holy truce of three months 
for the mystae, epoptai and their attendants both at the 
greater and lesser mysteries, so as to allow ample time both 
for the journey out and the return to their homes?>; the 
other, a generation later, is the famous inscription concerning 
the amapxa/, which has already been discussed 18°: the subject- 
states are commanded, the other Hellenic communities are 
courteously invited, to send thank-offerings of corn in ac- 
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cordance with the oracle, and divine blessings are invoked 
upon them if they comply. The invitation was to be pro- 
claimed at the mysteries, the sacrifices offered from the tithes 
or from the money the tithes realized were consecrated to the 
divinities of the inner and outer circle of the mysteries, as the 
state and the Eumolpidae prescribed. Grounds have been 
given above? for the opinion that these offerings were intended 
for the Eleusinia as part of the preliminary ritual, not for the 
Haloa as Mommsen has maintained. We may read in these 
records the far-sighted policy of Athens, the determination to 
find if possible a religious support for her hegemony. Even 
when the latter had passed away, Oewpoé still flocked to the 
great celebration from all parts of Greece. And in an in- 
scription of the fourth century the prayer of the Milesian 
representatives is preserved, who pray ‘for the health and 
safety of the people of Athens, their children and wives’ *4, 

It was in the fifth century also that the ministration of the 
rites received the organization that lasted throughout the later 
period: the early Attic inscription mentioned above contains 
some of the official titles that are found in the lists compiled 
by later antiquarians!”. 

We can consider here the relative position of Eleusis and 
the capital city. The tradition preserved by Pausanias !° is 
founded to some extent on actual fact: that by the terms 
of submission whereby Eleusis was merged in the larger state 
she still was allowed to retain the performance of the mysteries 
in her own hands. But the literary evidence from the fifth 
century onwards shows how complete was the control of the 
Athenian state, to whom every one of the numerous officials 
was responsible?%, The head of the general management 
was the king-archon, who with his mdpedpos and the four 
epimeletae, two of whom were appointed by the ecclesia, 
formed a general committee of supervision, and matters of 
importance connected with the ritual were decided by the 
Boulé and Ecclesia. Here, as in Greek religion generally, 
the state was supreme over the church. Nevertheless, the 
legend about the treaty corresponded to a great extent with 


* Vide pp. 43-44, 46 note a. 
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the facts. For the function of the Athenian state—apart from 
the questionable family of the Kerykes—was really confined 
to externals and to the exercise of control. The claim of 
Eleusis as the metropolis of the mysteries was not ignored 
or slighted. For of the two priestly families in whose hands 
lay the mystic celebration itself and the formal privilege of 
admission, the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes, the first were 
undoubtedly Eleusinian. They were recognized by the author 
of the hymn as a leading local family, to whose ancestor 
Demeter had revealed her épyra, and in origin they belonged 
at least to the period of their city’s independence. The 
story of their ‘Thracian’ or North Greek provenance does not 
concern us here, but will be discussed in the chapter on 
Poseidon ; for if there is foundation for it, the legend concerns 
his cult, not Demeter’s, and ought not to be quoted in support 
of a theory concerning the influence of early Thrako-Phrygian 
religion upon the Eleusinian mystery: had there been any, it 
would have worked through Dionysiac or Cybele-cult, with 
which the Eumolpidae have nothing to do*. For the present 
purpose then they may rank as representing in Athenian 
religious history the claim of the old Eleusis and the principle 
of apostolic succession, long cherished though frequently 
through stress of circumstances abandoned in Greek ritual. 
The chief official of their family who represented them to the 
state and the religious head of the whole celebration was 
the Hierophantes. His name discloses his solemn function: 
it was he who was said to ‘reveal the orgies, gatvew ra épyta, 
to ‘show the things of the mystery,’ dexvdvar ra tepd 2024, He 
alone could penetrate into the innermost shrine, the péyapoy or 
the avaxropoy, in the hall of the mysteries 7°?™, whence, at the 
most solemn moment of the whole mystic celebration, his 


* Miss Harrison in her theories con- 
cerning the position of Eumolpos and 
Dionysos at Eleusis does not take suf- 
ficient account of this fact (Prolegomena, 
p- 561): in the manifold genealogical 
and other legends concerning Eumolpos 
there is not a single Dionysiac trait 
except possibly the vague and doubtful 


myth that it was he who invented the 
culture of the vine and other trees; but 
this is only found in a foolish compila- 
tion of Pliny’s concerning mythic in- 
ventors (Vat. Hist. 7, § 199). The 
connexion between Eumolpos and Mu- 
saeos is a transparent Orphic fiction. 
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form suddenly appeared transfigured in light before the rapt 
gaze of the initiated**+'. Whether he was then enacting 
a divine part is a question we may postpone for the present. 
To him alone belonged the power of pinots in the highest and 
strictest sense of the word 2%, for he alone could show the 
mystic objects the sight of which completed the initiation. 
And it seems that he could refuse those applicants whom he 
judged unfit for the communion **4.. He was an impressive 
figure, holding office for life, wearing a peculiar and stately 
dress 7°?f, and so sacred in person and habit of life that no one 
dared to address him by his personal name*; according to 
Pausanias he might never marry, and was vowed to continual 
chastity 2°41! ; but this was probably a rule introduced under 
the Roman Empire, for it appears that the sacerdotal sanctity 
of the hierophantes continued to increase throughout the later 
ages, until both the office and the associations attaching to it 
were absorbed by Christianity®. By the side of the hiero- 
phantes we find two hierophantides, female attendants on the 
elder and younger goddess !9!)19%; 203, ‘Their special duty was 
perhaps to introduce and initiate the female aspirants; but 
they were present throughout the whole ceremony, and played 
some part also in the initiation of the men ; for an epitaph on 
a hierophantis mentions to her glory that she had set the 
crown, the seal of the mystic communion, on the heads of 
the illustrious mystae Marcus Aurelius and Commodus?* », 
In another epigram, of a late period from Eleusis, a certain 
Kallisto speaks of herself as ‘one who stands near the doors 


* This rule that Lucian attests”?° Arch. 1883, p. 79). The taboo on the 


may only refer to casual or flippant 
mention of the name in public. The 
inscriptions are not so reticent : a decree 
of the Kerykes and Eumolpidae (fourth 
century B, C.) names a hierophant Chaire- 
tios (Zfh. Arch. 1883, p. 83), and 
another—quite as late as the time of 
Lucian—names Glaukos*?*; but a 
hierophant, writing his own eulogy, 
asks the mystae not to inquire about 
his personal name, for he lost it on 
entering the sacred office—‘ the mystic 
law wafted it away into the sea’ (Zh. 


personal names of sacrosanct people is 
world-wide ; it survives in certain usages 
of modern society. 

>» Vide Foucart, Grands Mystéres 
d' Eleusis, p. 28: he quotes an earlier 
inscription from Eleusis mentioning the 
wife of the hierophantes. 

© Vide Goblet d’Alviella, Zleusinia, 
pp. 145-146, and his quotation from 
Theodoretus, which however seems 
from the context to refer to the mysteries 
of Priapos at Lampsacos (Theodor. De. 
Fide, t. 4, p. 482). 
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of Demeter and Kore,’ and as cherishing the recollection of 
‘those nights lit by a fairer light than the day’%**. Kallisto 
is thinking of the torch-lit hall, and she must have been the 
hierophantis or perhaps ‘the priestess.’ For we hear of ‘the 
priestess’ of Demeter and Kore’*?, and her residence at 
Eleusis 1°? ; it-appears that she held office for life, and certain 
Eleusinian inscriptions have been found that are dated by her 
name 2; like the hierophantides she was probably of the 
Eumolpid family*. We hear also of the Ilavayjs, ‘the All- 
holy One, among the female ministrants of the mysteries: and 
we should suppose that so solemn a title could only attach to 
the high-priestess of the temple or to the hierophantides, and 
only to them in so far as they were regarded as the human 
embodiments of the divinities themselves. But a late inscrip- 
tion teaches us that the ‘ Panages’ was neither one nor the other 
of these high functionaries, and she remains a mysterious 
incognito '%,'93, Besides these ministers, one of the com- 
mittee of management called the émpedAnrat, who sat with the 
Basileus, was appointed from the Eumolpidae ; as was also an 
’"Egnyntys », a person who served as religious adviser to the 
state in the interpretation of ritual-law 18% 1% 291, 

The Eumolpidae survived as a hieratic caste down to the 
last period of Athenian history: and Plutarch was able to 
say *°* that even in his own day it was still Eumolpos who 
initiated the Hellenes*. As a corporation they exercised 


* The evidence is clearer in their case 
(vide Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 142) than 
hers; Philios, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
p- 118, assumes it to be true of her also. 
But it is possible that the gloss in 
Photius about the Philleidae (R. 204) 
refers to this priestess: Philios (op. 
cit.) and Foucart (Rev. a’Et. Gyr. 
1893, p. 327) suppose that the mys- 
teries to which the priestess of the 
Philleidae initiated were the Haloa; 
but the only reAerH at the Haloa was 
a redeTq of women, and Photius speaks 
of robs pworas. The vagueness of the 
whole citation very much reduces its 
value. 


> Besides the ’Efnynrijs é¢ EbpoAmdav 
we hear of é{nynrai rpeis **, who appear 
from the inscription in Eph. Arch. 1go0, 
p- 79, to have had some concern with 
the Eleusinia; are these the same as 
the three exegetae mentioned by the 
scholiast on Demosthenes (47, 68), and 
described as TWv@éxpnoro, ois perc 
kadaipev rovs ev aye énoxndévtas? 
These appear to be the body whom 
individuals might consult on questions 
of conscience, for instance, concerning 
homicide (Demosth, «ar. Evepy. p. 1160; 
Isaeus, p. 73). 

° The last hierophant but one before 
the Gothic sack was of the Eumol- 
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certain functions outside the administration of the mysteries : 
we find them serving on a commission to decide concerning 
questions of the boundaries of the sacred land at Eleusis and 
elsewhere in Attica ?**; and legal actions concerning impiety 
might be brought directly before them. Every individual 
of the family enjoyed certain perquisites from the sacrifices 
at the lesser as well as the greater mysteries 1°. 

The other caste which enjoyed a like position and an 
almost equal prestige were the Kerykes, who with the Eu- — 
molpidae formed the two Tévn that took measures together 
to preserve the sanctity of the mysteries 1 ; and recent finds 
at Eleusis have brought to light inscriptions enregistering 
their joint decrees. The chief official of the Kerykes was the 
dadodx0s 2°, who like the hierophantes was appointed for life >, 
and like him was distinguished by a stately, almost royal 
robe—a dress which Aeschylus borrowed for his tragedy ; 
and the religious sanctity surrounding him was almost as 
great, the same rule of reticence concerning the personal 
name applying to him also#°, We find him associated 
with the hierophantes in certain solemn and public func- 
tions 19028, such as in the apéppnots, or opening address to 
the mystae*?*, and in the public prayers for the welfare of 
the state 2°, He also enjoyed the right of pdnois?°, but not 
in the highest sense of the revelation of the sacred objects”, 
nor did he enter the ‘ anaktoron,’ the innermost part of the 
shrine 718°, Yet he must have been present throughout the 
whole solemnity ?48*, playing perhaps some part in a divine 


ferent officials, one the iepopavrns, 


lel 


pidae: the very last was a stranger 


from Thespiae, Eunap. Vita Max. p. 52 
(Boisonnade). 
®* C.1, Gr. 190-194: among the lists 
of deiovro: of their tribes the individual 
dgdovxos, iepoxnpg, and 6 ém Bwyq are 
mentioned. 
> Besides the loose use of puveiy in 
Greek—the ordinary citizen may be 
said to pveiy another in the sense of 
paying the money-expenses of the 
ceremony (e.g. Demosth, 59. 21)— 
there were different grades of the pinois 
proper: for instance, at least two dif- 
FARNELL, II 


another the fepeds 6 émi Bwpod 15, claimed 
to have initiated Marcus Aurelius }*, 
vide Bull, Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 123 
(Philios) ; and in the lower sense puety 
was equivalent to pvoraywyeiy and 
referred to the preliminary preparation of 
the candidate by the puoraywyéds, and 
this privilege belonged to all members 
of the Kerykes and Eumolpidae 
clans!®; vide Dittenberger, Hermes, 
20, p. 32; Foucart, Zes Grands Mystéres 
d’ Eleusis, p. 93 
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drama’, and ‘holding the torch, as his title implies. 
We find the dgdodyos officiating at Eleusis in the service of 
purification in which ‘ the fleece of God’ was employed to 
cleanse those to whom the stain of guilt—probably blood- 
guiltiness—attached (Zeus, R. 138%). This purification may 
have been resorted to by those who wished for initiation into 
the Eleusinia and were disqualified by some dyos. 

As we hear of a hierophantis by the side of the hiero- 
phantes, so we are told of a dadovxotca, the female ministrant 
natural in a mystery where women were admitted, and where 
goddesses were the chief divinities*°°, The two other func- 
tionaries who were drawn from the family of the Kerykes 
were the fepets 6 emt Boyol™ 8 and the tepoxnpug 19% 205, 
All these, like the officers of the Eumolpidae, were appointed 
for life, and their religious functions might extend beyond 
the range of the Eleusinia*. But they had not such juris- 
diction as the other family possessed in questions of religious 
law, nor did they possess in the earlier period the important 
function of exegesis 1®°, though later they seem to have ac- 
quired it”. | 

The historical question concerning the Kerykes has been 
much debated by recent scholars: were they one of the 
original Eleusinian ‘gentes’ or of Athenian origin? The evi- 
dence from the genealogies is contradictory and ineffectual °. 
Pausanias, like Arnobius °°, traces them back to Eumolpos, 
but adds that they themselves claimed Hermes and Aglauros 
for their progenitors 1°, What is more to the point is that 
though the family possessed an official house at Eleusis 19° no 


* The iepoxfipu€ assisted the wife of the 
king-archon in the Dionysiac service: 
Dittenberger does not regard him as 
necessarily an Eleusinian functionary, 
and certainly the name occurs in con- 
nexion with other and non-Attic cults, 
e.g. Syl. 155.18; 186.6; 330.19: but 
at Athens he was probably of the family 
of the Kypuxes. The dgdodxos assisted 
at the Lenaia. 

> Vide Dittenberger, Hermes, 20, 
p- 12; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell, 1882, 


Pp. 436. 

© As a specimen see Preller-Robert, 
2, p. 788,n.4. In Xen. Hell. 6. 3,6 
the dgdotvxos in his speech to the 
Lacedaemonians speaks of Triptolemos 
as 6 fpérepos mpdyovos; and this is 
usually quoted in support of the Eleu- 
sinian origin of the Kerykes: but the 
context shows that he is not referring 
to himself or his own family but to the 
whole Attic community, one of whose 
ancestors was Triptolemos, 
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trace has as yet been found of any individual of it inhabiting 
the Eleusinian district; the ‘gens’ appear to have been scat- 
tered over most parts of Attica. Their ancestral deity was 
Hermes, and they had special functions in the service of 
Apollo Pythios and Delios*, a peculiarly Ionic cult wt TE 
then they were a non-Eleusinian stock and belonged to 
Athens, we must say that Athens wrested from Eleusis nearly 
half the internal management of the mystery ; and Pausanias’ 
imaginary treaty was not Jez trovato. There is much that is 
perplexing in regard to this family. © } 

Down to the fourth century we find them constantly coupled 
with the Eumolpidae, as if they were a kindred stock ; in fact 
one inscription of that period speaks of them as 1d yévos 76 
Knptxwy kat Eipodmdév". But no inscription has come down 
to us from a later date than the fourth century—so far as 
I am aware—that mentions them at all; and we have fair 
evidence that the dadovxfa came at last to pass into the hands 
of the Lykomidae, a priestly family at Phlye*: we cannot 
say with accuracy when the change took place, and no writer 
definitely mentions it. It is usually supposed that the Kypuxes 
died out: but the words of Pausanias?® imply that they were 
existing in his time, and Lucian’s impostor, Alexander, 
named the ministrants of his sham mysteries Eumolpidae 
and Kerykes **, Were they for some reason merged in the 
Lykomidae? The change might have been important, for 
there is some reason for supposing that these latter were 
strong devotees of Orphism*. Yet we cannot trace any Orphic 
elements in the cult of Andania, which one of their stock 


® Vide Foucart, Les Grands Mystéres 


give us instances of dg8odyo of the 
a’ Eleusis, p. 14, 


Lykomidae, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, 


> Eph. Arch, 1883, p.83: this would 
really settle the question of their local 
origin, but unfortunately the same in- 
scription goes on to speak of ra yévn, 
distinguishing the family of the Kerykes 
from that of the Eumolpidae as Aeschines 
does”, 

© It can be discovered by combin- 
ing Paus. 1. 37, 1 with Plut. Zhemist. 
1. Inscriptions of the Roman period 


M 


p- 496; one of this family was éfnynrijs 
Tav pvotnpiov in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

4 Vide Lenormant in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, 
p- 550, who regards the Lykomidae as 
responsible for the Orphism which he 
believes transformed the Eleusinia in 
the later times, 
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reorganized in the fourth century B.c. 74°; nor must we lightly 
assume that they were able to effect any findeonletad change 
in the religious tradition of the Eleusinian reAeorjpioy. 

The only other name of some interest among those of the 
functionaries who played a part in the celebration is the 
mais 6 ad’ éxtlas®, We are. told that he was a boy of one 
of the highest Athenian families, who was elected by lot to 
this position, and was ‘initiated by the state’ (dnuoolg pundeis) ; 
and Porphyry speaks of him as if he served as a kind of 
mediator between the other mystae and the godhead. Who 
was this boy, and how did he get his name? The suggestion, 
sometimes offered, that he was the youth who personated 
Tacchos in the procession is against probability: these human 
counterparts of divinities were usually elected by special 
choice on account of their comeliness and fitness, not by lot. 
And besides later on we hear of a girl in this position, 4 ad” 
éortas*. I would suggest that the phrase literally means 
‘the boy who comes to the mysteries from the city’s hearth,’ 
the hearth in the Prytaneum: that the boy by proceeding 
thence was representing the future hope of the state of Athens, 
and by his initiation was supposed to specially guarantee the 
favour of the goddesses to the younger generation of the 
community». Somewhat analogous is the idea implied by 
the complimentary title 4 ‘Eorla ris aédews voted at Lace- 
daemon to eminent women. 

As regards the actual ceremony, we are now able—thanks 
to the labours of generations of scholars—to give a fairly 
connected account of the ritual up to the point when the 
mySstae entered the hall at Eleusis. The whole celebration 
lasted several days: ra ’Edevoivia being the most comprehen- 
sive name for it, which includes ra pvoripia as the name of 
a special part*. It took place every year, but seems to have 


* £ph. Arch, 1885, p. 145. 

® TI find that more or less the same 
explanation is given by M. Foucart in 
Les Grands Mystéres d’ Eleusis, p.98. It 
is somewhat borne out by the Platonic 
expression dq’ éorias Kakoup'yeiv THY 
nikw (Euthyphr. 3 A) in which the 


‘éoria’ seems to denote the most vital 
part of the city’s existence. 

° As against Mommsen’s and von 
Prott’s view, which would separate 
altogether 7a ’EAevoina from 7a pvorhpia. 
(Feste der Stadt Athen: Athen. Mitth. 
1899, p. 253, &c.), vide Robert in 
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been conducted every four years with especial splendour, and 
this ‘ penteteris’ was distinguished as ra peydAa ’Edevoina 71. 
On the thirteenth of Boedromion the epheboi marched out to 
Eleusis, and-on the fourteenth escorted back the ‘sacra’ from 
Eleusis to the Eleusinion in the city after a short pause by the 
‘holy fig-tree’ in the suburb '8” #1; these ‘ sacra’ probably 
included the statues of the goddesses, for we hear that the 
gatduvrhs toiy Oeoty 187 was in some way responsible for them, 
and his name alludes to the process of washing and cleaning 
the idols, It was his duty to announce to the priestess of 
Athena that the sacred objects had arrived; and from this 
moment we may consider the mysteries to have begun. The 
first day—perhaps the sixteenth—was the ‘day of gather- 
ing’ 218, when the applicants for initiation met and heard the 
address which was delivered by the hierophantes, assisted by 
the dadouchos, in the Stoa Poikilé#44, This ‘ mpéppyo.s’ was 
no sermon or moral exhortation, but a formal proclamation 
bidding those who were disqualified and for some reason 
unworthy of initiation to depart. The terms of the address, 
if we could recover them, would be interesting. It is clear 
from Isocrates that ‘barbarians’ were explicitly forbidden to 
participate 172, as also were homicides. The proclamation 
made by Lucian’s false prophet before his dépyra—‘if any 
atheist or Christian or Epicurean has come as a spy to our 
holy celebration let him flee ’—is intended to be a parody 
of the Athenian. But we must not suppose that at Athens 
there was any question of dogmatic faith. Was there any 
moral test applied? We may believe that from the earliest 
period a man was barred from communion if he was at that 
time polluted by bloodshed or any other notorious miasma ; 
and we have the famous example of the bold refusal which 
closed the mysteries against Nero. But as we have often 
seen, the conception of sin in the most ancient stages of 
religion tends to be ritualistic rather than ethical: _ Heracles 
Gitting. Gelehrt, Anz. 1899, p. 538: but in the Roman period were put after 
cf, R. 185, 206, 207,212. Foucart, the mysteries and confused with them : 
Les Grands Mystéeres d’Eleusis,pp.144- but he does not satisfactorily explain 


147, maintains that rd "EAevoivia were away the evidence in R. 185. 
distinct and fell early in Metageitnion, 
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could not participate in the Eleusinian communion because 
he was not yet purified from the blood of the Centaurs 272, 
Such a rule as this was observed in all Greek ritual. In the 
later ages it is conceivable that it developed in respect of such 
mysteries as the Eleusinia into something nearer to a general 
moral principle. There are two passages at least in late 
pagan writers that have been taken as indicating that the 
mpoppnots Of the hierophant amounted at last to a kind of 
moral scrutiny of the candidates. Libanius states that the 
‘leaders of the mystac,’ ot pvotaywyol, proclaimed to the 
assembly that they must be ‘pure in hand and soul and of 
Hellenic speech’; and that they then cross-examined each 
-individual as to the particular food he had tasted or abstained 
from recently, informing him that he was impure if he had 
eaten such and such things*"”*», In a later part of his speech, 
where he repeats the formula, Libanius shows that he is 
referring to the mysteries of Eleusis; but he repeats it in 
a slightly different form, phrasing it ‘ doris... poviy dodveros. 
Now this condition would only demand that the catechumen 
should understand the speech in which the secret things of 
the mystery were to be revealed and explained to him: and 
we should suppose that this was a rule not peculiar to Eleusis, 
And the same phrase occurs, as if part of a hierophant’s 
formula, in the other passage, of which the import is very 
similar, quoted by Origen from Celsus*: ‘Those who invite 
people to the other mysteries (as distinct from the Christian) 
make this proclamation, “(come all ye) who are pure of hand 
and of intelligible speech”: and again, other (mystagogues) 
proclaim “whosoever is pure from all stain and whose soul 
is conscious of no sin and who has lived a good and just life.” 
And these proclamations are made by those who promise 
purification from sin.’ Origen’s citation is of great interest, 
and it is clear that Celsus and Libanius have drawn from 
some common source the fragment of a real formula, doris 
gwviy ovverds or dovveros, which Libanius paraphrases, no 
doubt rightly, by the words geri “EAAnvas etvar: but the rest 
of the two statements does not suggest a common original nor 


* Orig. 72 Cels. 3. 59. 
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that Libanius was drawing on Celsus. We cannot be certain 
that the latter author has the apéppyots of the Eleusinian 
hierophantes in his mind. He speaks of such proclamation as 
being usual in piacular ceremonies, xaOdpo.a dpaprnudrwv, and 
the Eleusinia need not have been included among these. 
And we can almost trace the origin of the most impressive 
words in his sentence, those that refer to the soul’s conscious- 
ness of sin: for almost the same occur in the now famous 
Rhodian inscription, inscribed perhaps in the time of Hadrian, 
over the doorway of a temple, ‘(those can rightfully enter) 
who are pure and healthy in hand and heart and who have no 
evil conscience in themselves*.’ This spiritual conception of 
holiness can be traced back to a much earlier period of Greek 
religious speculation» ; and no doubt the Athenian hierophants 
might have been tempted in course of time to introduce words 
of more spiritual import into their address. We are certain 
that as early as the fifth century they required the catechumen 
to be a Hellene and to be pure of hand; and let us suppose 
that they solemnly proclaimed that he should also be wouyny 
kafapés®, But how could the moral injunction be enforced 
without some searching scrutiny, which we know was not 
employed, or without some system of confessional? This 
latter discipline, so much cherished by mediaeval Christianity, 
was also in vogue in the Babylonian and Mexican religions, 
and some rare traces of it can be found in ancient Greece ; 
the priests of the Samothracian mysteries endeavoured, as 
it seems, to enforce it, notably in the case of Lysander, whose 


*: £4, Gr: Ins. Mar. Aeg; 1.780. 

> Vide my Hibbert Lectures, p. 136. 

© It is interesting to note that the 
mpdppynats of the mystae in the Frogs, 
1. 356 doris dmeipos Tomwvde. Adyor 
} yvepn pi waBapever does somewhat 
correspond to the words of the citation 
in Origen gwviv otveros and yuxiv 
kaOapdés ; and might incline us to believe 
that both Celsus. and Libanius were 
quoting fragments of genuine Eleusinian 
formulae ; but the phrase gwviy cvverds 
is not likely to have been one current 
in a public formula at Athens in the 


pre-Roman period, to distinguish the 
Greek from the barbarian; at the best 
we can only imagine it as natural after 
Romans were admitted freely to the 
Eleusinia. Itis hard to accept Foucart’s 
explanation that the words express ‘clear 
articulation,’ freedom from stammering, 
&c.: this strained interpretation was 
suggested to him by his peculiar theory 
of the purport of the mysteries, which 
will be noticed below, vide Recherches 
sur Torigine et la nature des mystéres 
a’ Eleusis, 1896, p. 33- 
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spirited refusal to submit is the first expression of Protestant 
feeling on the subject*. We have no reason to surmise that 
it was employed at the Eleusinia, where the moral scrutiny 
that was exercised could not have been severe, in view of the 
number of applicants and the lack of time and machinery. 
The only person besides Nero whom we hear of as being 
rejected by the hierophant was the celebrated Apollonios of 
Tyana; and the objection taken to him was one about which 
the Established Church has always felt strongly, that he was 
‘a wizard, ydns od xaOapds ta daiudma, unclean in his relation 
to things divine’. But this is a religious rather than a moral 
question. No doubt there was reason in the criticism that 
Diogenes passed on the Eleusinia, that many bad characters 
were admitted to communion, thereby securing promise of 
higher happiness than the uninitiated Epaminondas could 
aspire to 778°, 

In fact we may say that all that was required of candidates 
was that no notorious stain of guilt should be attaching to 
them, that if Athenians they should not be under any sentence 
of civic ariyzfa?"", and that they should have observed certain 
rules of abstinence and fasting. That for a certain period 
before initiation sexual purity was required may be taken for 
granted: and special kinds of food, beans for instance, were 
rigorously tabooed ; and no doubt reasons for avoiding them 
were drawn from the Demeter-legend, but in this case, as in 
others, we may believe that the taboo was older than the 
myth. That the mystae fasted by day and took sustenance 
by night is in accordance with an ancient fasting-ritual observed 
by Moslems, but was explained by the story that Demeter in 
her sorrow acted so 227», 

After the ‘assembly,’ perhaps on the next day, the proclama- 
tion ‘dAade porta.’ sent them to the sea-shore to purify 
themselves with salt-water: and it seems that sprinkling with 
pig’s blood was also part of the cathartic ritual?!" We 
know how closely this animal was associated with the chthonian 


powers, and how frequent was the use of its blood in. cere- 


* Plut. p. 2364, 
» Holy water from the wells of Rheitoi was also used 245, 
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monies of lustration®. And it seems that the mystae at some 
time in the celebration banqueted on its flesh, for in the 
Paradise of the Frags the air was full of the goodly savour of 
pork 28s, But we must not hastily conclude from this that 
the flesh was eaten at a sacramental meal or that the animal 
was recognized in the mystery as the embodiment of the 
divinity. It is probable that not merely the Eleusinian but 
all mysteries, Hellenic and Oriental, laid stress on the purifica- 
tion rather than on the sacrament as an essential preliminary, 
the lustration coming to occupy in the later mystic ritual the 
same place as baptism in the Christian Church. 

Another preliminary condition that had to be fulfilled was 
initiation into the lesser mysteries of Agrai on the Ilissos, the 
ceremony being regarded as part of the whole process of purifica- 
tion 74°, As they served merely as a ladder to the full initiation 
at Eleusis we should naturally suppose that the divinities were 
the same in each service, and no doubt both the mother and 
the daughter were recognized at Agrai; but the scholiast 
on Aristophanes speaks as though the great mysteries be- 
longed to Demeter, the lesser to Persephone ?!°°, and we have 
some earlier evidence that in respect of the lesser mysteries 
he was right»; for Duris, the. Samian historian, has preserved 
a fragment of the ode with which the degenerate Athenians 
welcomed Demetrius Poliorketes, and the anonymous syco- 
phant who composed it informs us that in the same month as 
that of their hero’s arrival at Athens (Munychion) ‘ the goddess 
Demeter is coming to celebrate her daughter’s mysteries’ 210%, 
We hear of no temple of Demeter or Persephone at Agrai, 
though the region is said to have been sacred to the former 
goddess 71°; we do not know where the ceremonies took 
place, and concerning most of the questions that arise about 
them we are left to conjecture. Stephanus, drawing from an 
unknown source, describes the dpéueva of the latter as if they 
were a dramatic representation of Dionysiac myth”!°. Hence 

* e.g. in purification from blood- inscription of Eleusinian accounts there 
guiltiness, as in the vase-representation is mention of two pigs bought for the 
of the purification of Theseus; in the _ purification of the Eleusinian temple”. 


purification of the Pnyx before the » Vide Monumental Evidence, p. 
political meeting. In the Lycurgean 242. : 
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they have been supposed to have solemnized the birth and 
death of Iacchos*, and Mommsen in his Feste der Stadt Athen” 
has concluded that their content was wholly Orphic; and 
certainly Agrai was the district round Athens where many 
alien cults had from early days found a home. But in the 
dearth of sure facts it is well to be sparing of theory, and to 
content ourselves with the one well-attested fact that both 
mysteries were under the same state-management 1*)19, and 
that the epimeletae offered sacrifices at both to the same 
goddesses ‘in behalf of the Boulé and Demos’?!°f, Possibly 
the lesser mysteries were instituted by Athens herself in 
rivalry with Eleusis before the days of the union, when the 
Eleusinia proper were closed to aliens*, They were celebrated 
about or slightly after the middle of Anthesterion, at the 
beginning of spring 1%°)21°8 probably to commemorate the 
return of Kore and to promote the operations of spring : 
Dionysos, whose festival, the Anthesteria, seems to have just 
preceded them, had probably some part in them, possibly as 
the bridegroom of the risen goddess, though there is no sure 
evidence of such a sacred marriage at Athens*. Occasionally, 
when the number of candidates was very great, they were 
celebrated twice a year, to give those who were too late for 
the ceremony in Anthesterion another chance of passing this 
preliminary stage before the great mysteries came on, 
We can believe that the participants in the lesser mysteries 


* By Anton, Die Mysterien von 
Lleusts. 

> p. 400: he regards the pupa pv- 
ornpta. as in some way a development of 
the xvrpoi, to which also he gives an 
Orphic meaning on slight grounds. Vide 
PP. 243, 251 for monumental evidence of 
Dionysos in the lesser mysteries. 

* This seems to be implied by one 
of the versions of the initiation of 
Heracles: the little mysteries were 
created in his honour, because being 
a stranger he could not be initiated at 
Eleusis’*, After the union with Eleusis 
the Athenian state would find it to its 
profit to retain them as its own contribu- 
tion to the complex ceremony. 


4 Vide p. 252: the only Dionysiac 
marriage that we hear of at Athens 
took place in the temple of Dionysos 
év Aipvats between the god and the 
wife of the king-archon, on the twelfth 
of Anthesterion, the only day in 
the year when the temple was open. 
The lesser mysteries certainly did not 
coincide with the Anthesteria, and we 
should have expected that temple, his 
most ancient in Athens, to have been 
opened for such a celebration, if those 
mysteries included the ritual of his 
marriage with Kore. There is no reason 
for the view that the Basilinna im- 
personated Kore: she stood rather for 
the Athenian city. 


i a) a 
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received certain instructions concerning details of conduct 
so as to prepare themselves for the communication of the 
greater, and possibly certain guarded discourses were delivered 
to them which might quicken their imagination for a fuller 
appreciation of what was afterwards to be revealed 7!°°, 
Returning to the ritual of the great mysteries, we may believe 
that among the ceremonies in Athens before the procession 
started for Eleusis with Iacchos on the nineteenth of Boedro- 
mion, the most important must have been some kind of sacrifice. 
For in Philostratus’ account of the Epidauria, the name of a day 
that came in the middle of the mysteries before the process 
of wvno.s was consummated, we are told that this day drew 
its name from the arrival of Asclepios from Epidauros*; the 
god having come to Athens in the midst of the mysteries but 
too late for initiation, a ‘second sacrifice’ was instituted on 
*‘ Epidauria’ to admit the late-comer, and this custom remained 
in vogue till at least the time of Apollonios of Tyana, who also 
arrived on that day”. We gather also from Aristotle?" 
that there was a procession in honour of Asclepios on a day 
‘when the mystae were keeping at home ’—a phrase which 
we can interpret to mean ‘had not yet started for Eleusis.’ 
Putting this together with Philostratus’ statement that the 
Epidauria came after the apéppnois and the animal sacrifice, 
we are justified in placing it on the eighteenth. And on the 
seventeenth we hear of the offering of a young pig to Demeter 
and Kore, in an inscription of the time of Hadrian 711. A fact 
now emerges of perhaps some fundamental importance for 
our view of the mysteries. A sacrifice is essential for the 
first process of ytnois, which began at Athens after the return 
of the mystae from the sea. Was this an ordinary gift- 
offering to the divinities, or some sacrament whereby they 
drew into a closer and mystic communion with them? We 


* Mommsen’s paradox that the Epi- 
dauria was really the same as the second 
celebration of the lesser mysteries is 
well refuted by A. Fairbanks in the 
Classical Review, 1900, p. 424. The 
latter scholar does not notice a citation 
from Clemens which I have given under 


R. 215, which at first sight seems to be 
slightly in favour of Mommsen’s theory : 
but the context shows that Clemens’ 
statement is altogether mystic and sym- 
bolical, and of no value for real chrono- 


logy. 
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must leave this question for the present to see what we can 
glean concerning the ritual in the telesterion. 

The great procession bearing the god Iacchos in their com- 
pany started for Eleusis*!®, and, as they had many sacrifices to 
perform and many shrines to visit, the journey which began 
on the nineteenth must have lasted late into the evening, and 
therefore overlapped into the twentieth day, so that the 
twentieth is habitually spoken of as the day ‘of the exodus 
of Iacchos,’ and the latter part of the whole ceremony was 
sometimes called ‘the Eikades’*!!. The one feature of some 


anthropological interest in the account of the journey along 


the sacred way was the cursing and badinage at the bridge.. 


There is reason to think that here, as in the Thesmophoria, 
this was something different from the ordinary ribaldry of 
a holiday crowd, that it was a conventional part of the ritual 
and of a certain significance. A collection of instances would 
show that cursing and abuse were employed for different 
purposes in the ceremonies of Mediterranean religions, and 
that no one explanation applies to all*. It is natural in this 
case to suppose that the invective hurled ‘at the most dis- 
tinguished citizens’ as they crossed the bridge of the Kephissos 
was intended to avert the evil eye from these mystae of 
blessed estate, just as the Roman soldiers reviled their general 
during his triumphal procession, or as in certain Brahman 
ritual the initiated are said to be alternately praised and 
reviled’. Thus safeguarded against evil influences‘, purified, 
fasting, and inspired with that religious exaltation that fasting 
assists, the sacred band reached Eleusis too fatigued, one 
would think, for that intoxicating midnight revel under the 
stars with Iacchos that Aristophanes sings of in his delightful 


* We have examples of cursing and 
abuse in harvest ritual, apparently for 
a piacular purpose, see Mannhardt, 
Ant. Wald- u, Feld-Kult. p. 168: and 
this explanation might be also applied 
to the yepupicpds. See also Frazer, 
Golden Bough*, vol. 1, p. 97. 

» Vide Hillebrandt, Grundriss Ve- 
dische Opfer, p. 157. For abusive 
language at weddings see Crawley, Zhe 


Mystic Rose, p. 352: at the Saturnalia 
of the Hoo tribe children and parents 
revile each other. 

© The saffron band worn on the right 
hand and foot#** had probably the 
value of an amulet: for other examples 
of this practice in Greek and Egyptian 
superstition see Wolters and Kroll in 
Archiv fir vergl. Religionswissensch. 
1905 (Beiheft), p. 20. 
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ode 22°, This may have taken place on the subsequent night 
and on more than one night®. In fact, from this point it 
becomes impossible to fix the Eleusinian time-table. It has 
been reasonably argued that the ceremonies in the mystery- 
hall must have occupied at least two nights, for this if for no 
other reason: the neophytes were not yet admitted to full 
initiation, but must wait a year before they could become 
éndnrat, before the very heart of the mystery was displayed 
to them 7194; hence Plato distinguishes the highest part of 
his philosophy as réAea xal éronrixd from the more elementary 
part which a beginner could understand 72°%718f, We must 
suppose then that those at Eleusis who were aiming at 
éronreta must have been received at a different, probably a 
second, celebration. The whole religious festival was con- 
cluded with a general libation to the chthonian powers 
and perhaps to the spirits of the departed, which was called 
TTAnpox dar °. 

We are now face to face with the question which alone is 
of deep interest for a modern student : what was the ceremony 
in the reAeorjpioy or the Anaktoron? What was done and 
what was said? We must try to piece together the frag- 
mentary evidence to see if we can attain a reasonable 
explanation of the strong appeal which the mysteries made 
to the most cultivated minds of Greece. We can at least feel 
sure that something was acted there in a religious drama or 
passion-play ; for the sin imputed to Alcibiades was not that 


* Euripides speaks of Dionysos (or 
Jon) watching the torch-dance of the 
Eixddes 76; and Miiller in his account 
of the details of the Eleusinia (K/ezne 
Schrifien, 2, p. 273) assumes that this 
is a name for a single day, viz. the 
twentieth. But it is as strange in Greek 
as in English to call the ‘ twentieth ’ the 
‘twenties’; Plutarch in his life of 
Phokion calls that day 7 eixds?"'; no 
author uses ai eixddes of the single day, 
not even Andokides, De Myst. p. 121 
whom Miiller misunderstands. There 
is no reason why he should insist that 
the neophytes must have hurried away 


after their visit to the sea at once to 
Eleusis to be initiated, so as to have 
the privilege of joining in the Iacchos 
dance on the twentieth. It is true that 
those who join are called pvora, but 
this name does not prove that they had 
all been through the pdnows in the 
TeXeoThpiov ; for the catechumens are all 
equally called puora at the dyuppds 
and at the mpéppnoats. 

> There are strong reasons against 
Mommsen’s identification of the TIAnpo- 
xéa and the mpoxa:pnrjpia (Feste, p.44), 
see p. IT5. 
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he uttered with his lips any forbidden secret, but that he acted 
a sacred pageant, and Aeschylus was accused for acting on the 
stage something that was performed in the mystery-hall 7°, 
We may note too that Porphyry in an otherwise doubtful 
and obscure statement? speaks of the hierophant and the 
dqdodx0s as acting divine parts*, and that in the mysteries 
of Andania, modelled to some extent on the Eleusinian, 
provision was made for women playing the part of god- 
desses *4°, | 

What then was the subject of this mystic play? We may 
imagine that it was one which would best move pity and love, 
the sense of pathos and consolation in the spectator, such 
a theme as the loss of the daughter, the sorrow of the mother, 
the return of the loved one and the ultimate reconciliation, 
And parts of such a complex myth appear on many vases and 
works of Greek art ; but let us beware of supposing that vase- 
painters would dare to reproduce, however freely, any real 
scene of the pvotixdy dSpaua. There are two citations from 
which we may extract evidence. Clemens tells us that ‘Deo 
and Kore became (the personages of) a mystic drama, and 
Eleusis with its dqdodxos celebrates the wandering, the abduc- 
tion, and the sorrow’?!*%. But he himself affirms that the 
same theme was solemnized by the women in the Thesmo- 
phoria and the other women’s festivals 7°i, and we know that 
Eleusis had its Thesmophoria. Still the use of the peculiar 
verb éadovxet in the first citation almost compels us to con- 
clude that it refers to the Eleusinia. And we may suppose 
that Tertullian’s words 718°, ‘Why is the priestess of Ceres 
carried off unless Ceres herself had suffered the same sort of 
thing?’ assuming a confusion of Ceres with Proserpine, allude 
to the Eleusinia rather than to the Thesmophoria, where there 
was no man to act the part of the ravisher®. But the words 


* According to him the hierophant 


That a priest impersonated Selene is 
represented the Demiurgos, the dadou- 


a hard saying. 


chos the Sun, the priest ém Boyd 
the Moon, and the hierokeryx Hermes. 
The treatise of Porphyry from which 
Eusebius gives us a long extract is full 
of unnatural and fictitious symbolism. 


> It is also not impossible that Ter- 
tullian is referring to the Sabazios- 
mystery, which is not proved to have 
been ever engrafted on the Eleusinia 
(vide note b, p. 178); there is no other 


, 
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of Appuleius, in spite of their lack of that simplicity which 
wins credence, are of even more importance 8, the words 
that are put into the mouth of Psyche when she appeals to 
Demeter in the name of ‘the unspoken secrets of the mystic 
chests, the winged chariots of thy dragon-ministers, the bridal- 
descent of Proserpine, the torch-lit wanderings to find thy 
daughter, and all the other mysteries that the shrine of Attic 
Eleusis shrouds in secret.’ 

From these statements, then, in spite of verbiage and vague- 
ness, we have the right to regard it as certain that part at 
least of the great myth was acted before the eyes of the 
mystae in the telesterion. And some of the dances outside 
the temple, the nightly wanderings with torches over the land, 
the visits to the well KadAlxopoy and the ‘unsmiling rock,’ 
may well have been in some way mimetic of the myth, 
though part of such ritual may have been originally mythless, 
A statement by Apollodorus’ is interpreted by M. Foucart 
as referring also to an episode in the mystic passion-play 
‘The hierophant is in the habit of sounding the so-called gong 
ths Kopns émuxadovpévyns. He understands these last words in 
the sense of ‘Kore calling for aid’; but.in such a sentence 
they are more likely to signify ‘when Kore is being invoked 
by name.’ According to his interpretation the words allude 
to a critical moment in the drama; according to the other to 
a point of ritual in a divine service when the worshippers or 
the minister called aloud upon the name of the goddess. The 
gong may have been sounded to drive away evil spirits; but 
whether the worshipper understood this or not its effect would 
not be lost ; many of us are aware of the mesmeric thrill that 
is caused to the religious sense by the sudden sound of the 
gong in the Roman celebration of the Mass. Unfortunately 


Demeter-myth to which the words of 
Tertullian could properly apply, except 
the Arcadian legend of Poseidon and 
the horse-headed goddess which is out 
of the question here: there is no reason 
for supposing that the Geoydjua of Zeus 
and Demeter was part of the mystic 
drama at Eleusis, except perhaps the 
very vague note of the scholiast on 


Plato, Gorgias, p. 497 C (quoted in 
part, R. 219°)—‘ the greater and lesser 
mysteries were instituted because Pluto 
abducted Kore and Zeus united himself 
with Deo: in which many shameful 
things were done.’ He is drawing 
ignorantly from Christian sources, and 
is a valueless authority. 
* Les Grands Mysteres, p. 34. 
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we are not sure that the text refers to Eleusinian ceremonies 
at all: for Apollodorus merely indicates the place of the action 
by the word ’A@jvno, and the ritual in which the gong or the 
cymbal was used appears to have been fairly common in 
Greece. 

From vague hints we may regard it as probable that some 
form. of iepds yduos was celebrated in the Eleusinia, in which 
the hierophantes or the dadouchos may have personated the 
bridegroom *. We find record of such ritual elsewhere, but 
at Eleusis the evidence is too slight to allow us to dogmatize. 
The words in Appuleius?!* need not mean more than that 
there was a representation of the abduction in accordance 
with the ordinary legend; but Asterius 248° seems to be 
alluding, and with unpleasant innuendo, to some form of lepds 
ydapos when he speaks of ‘the underground chamber and the 
solemn meeting of the hierophant and the priestess, each with 
the other alone, when the torches are extinguished, and the 
vast crowd believes that its salvation depends on what goes 
on there.’ Asterius wrote in the fourth century A.D., but we 
know so little about the facts of his life that we cannot judge 
the value of his evidence. Admitting the truth of his state- 
ment, and supposing the last words to reveal the true signifi- 
cance of the rite, we should conclude that this sacred marriage 
was more than a mere piunois, and was a representative act 
whereby the whole company of the initiate entered into 
mystic communion with the deities, just as Athens with 
Dionysos through his union with the Basilinna. At any rate 
we have no right to imagine that any part of the solemn 
ceremony was coarse or obscene. Even Clemens, who brings 
such a charge against all mysteries in general, does not try to 
substantiate it in regard to the Eleusinia ; and the utterances 
of later Christian writers who accuse the indecencies of 
paganism have no critical value for the study of the mysteries 
of Eleusis ». 


® A iepds duos occurred in Alex- context dealt with below bears witness 
ander’s mysteries, which are described to the scrupulous purity of the Eleusi- 
by Lucian as in some respects a parody __ nian hierophant, which was safeguarded 
of the Eleusinian, A/exandr. §§ 38, 39. by the use of anti-aphrodisiac drugs, 
> It is curious that Hippolytus inthe R. 202°. 
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Did the Eleusinian miracle-play include among its motives 
the birth of a holy child, Iacchos for instance? A divine 
birth, such as the Atds yoval, was an ancient theme of Greek 
dramatic dancing, and we infer from Clemens that the birth of 
Dionysos was a motive of Phrygian-Sabazian mysteries*. As 
regards Eleusis the evidence on this point, both the literary 
and the archaeological, wants very careful scrutiny. We know 
how valuable is the combination of these two sources when 
one or both are clear: but when both are doubtful, they may 
combine to give us a very dubious product. Now the person 
who wrote the Philosophumena, who used to be called Origen 
but is now regarded as Hippolytus, informs us that at a certain 
moment in the Eleusinian mysteries the hierophant called 
aloud, ‘The lady-goddess Brimo has born Brimos the holy 
child ’*°?!, This is an explicit statement, and is accepted as 
a fact to build upon by many scholars and archaeologists > : 
and on the strength of it certain vase-representations have 
been interpreted by Furtwangler and Kern as showing the 
Eleusinian mystic story of the divine birth. The archaeological 
evidence will be discussed later®. But so far as this interpre- 
tation depends on the text of the Phzlosophumena, it rests on 
a very frail foundation. For Hippolytus, who seems in that 
passage to be revealing the very heart of the mystery, does 
not even pretend to be a first-hand witness, but shows that he 
is drawing from gnostic sources. For our purpose he could 
hardly have been drawing from worse: for we know that 
a gnostic with his uncompromising syncretism would have no 
scruple in giving to Eleusis what belonged to Phrygia. Hence 
Hippolytus, in the same breath, goes on to speak of Attis and 
the story of his self-mutilation. And Clemens, a far higher 
authority, associates Brimo, not with Eleusis, but with the 
Phrygian story of Attis4, and is followed in this by Arno- 


* Protrept. 14(Pott.): cf. the ’AmdA- Jahrbuch d. d. Inst. 1891, p. 121; 
Awvos yovai in the mock-mysteries of Kern, zdéd. 1895, p. 163 (Anzeiger). 
Lucian’s false prophet, Alexandr, § 38. © Vide pp. 252-256. 

> e.g. Foucart, Recherches, pp. 48,49 - % In the Greek myth Brimo had a 
(who assigns, in my opinion, excessive close connexion with Thessaly (Propert. 
weight to all citations from the Christian 2, 2, 12) and with the Pheraean Ar- 
writers on the Eleusinia) ; Furtwangler, | temis-Hekate; and probably because of 
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bius*. Now this medley of Phrygian and Eleusinian legend and 
cult, which appears in the text of Hippolytusand in the comments 
of the scholiast on Plato *!*, may conceivably be due to the 
actual infusion of the Asia Minor orgies into the Attic mystery 
in the later days of paganism». But it is hard to believe that 
the Athenian state, which never, even in the late days of its 
decadence, publicly established the orgies of Sabazios and 
Attis, should have allowed the responsible officials of the Eleu- 
sinia to contaminate the holiest of the state ceremonies at their 
own caprice. The late imperial inscriptions show us the great 
mysteries practically unchanged: nor did Clemens find 
Sabazianism at Eleusis, 

The other explanation involves less difficulty: later writers, 
whether controversialists or compilers, had little first-hand 
knowledge, and relied much on late Orphic literature, believing 
in its claim to represent Eleusinian dogma all the more readily, 
as that literature freely borrowed Eleusinian names; and the 
same Oeoxpacia or religious syncretism which was characteristic 
of gnostic was also a fashion of Orphic speculation, and Diony- 


this affinity she is called Tap@évos by 
Lycophron (Cass.1175). Yet she joins 
in love with Hermes, but the legend 
contains no idea of ‘immaculate con- 
ception’ such as Miss Harrison would 
find in it (Prolegomena, p. 553). In 
the later syncretistic theology the name 
‘ Brimo’ floats round Thracian, Samo: 
thracian, Phrygian cult-legend: but it 
may be an old north Greek name for 
the goddess of the under-world, mean- 
ing ‘the strong,’ or the ‘angry one,’ 
as Hom. H, 28, 10 Bpipun signifies 
‘strength’ or ‘rage’: cf. Taouparea 
=Persephone at Selinus, Kparea the 
Cabirian goddess on the vase from the 
Theban Kabeirion, vide Athen. Mitth. 
13, Taf 9. 

* Protrept. p. 14 (Pott,); Arnob, Adv. 
Gent. 5, 20. 

> This is Prof. Ramsay’s explana- 
tion in his article on the ‘ Mysteries,’ 
£nc. Brit. The strongest evidence in 
support of this view might seem at first 


sight the citation from Tatian #!*™, 
who first gives the Orphic-Sabazian 
story of the incestuous union of Zeus 
and his daughter and her conception : 
‘Eleusis shall now be my witness and 
the mystic snake and Orpheus’: then 
follows the ordinary Eleusinian story of 
the abduction of Kore, the sorrow and 
wanderings of Demeter. It is all equally 
immoral in Tatian’s view: and Tatian 
might have known the truth about the 
later Eleusinia and may have wanted to 
tell it. The ‘mystic snake’ in this 
context is meant no doubt to be Saba- 
zios. But of what is Eleusis ‘the 
witness,’ of the first story or the second 
or of both? Even if Tatian means 
that Eleusis is witness for Sabazios, the 
doubt arises whether for Tatian, as for 
the later uncritical age generally, ‘Eleu- 
sis’ has not become a mere name 
synonymous with Orpheus, the belief 
prevailing that everything ‘Orphic’ 
was also Eleusinian, 
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sos is identified with Eubouleus, Attis, Sabazios, and even 
perhaps Jehovah. With’the same recklessness the Orphic poet 
thrusts Iacchos into the place which the babe Demipho occu- 
pies in the Homeric hymn: and thus Lucretius may have got 
the idea that it was Ceres who nursed Iacchos, and hence may 
have arisen the phrase ‘ Dionysos at the breast ’ as a synonyas 
for Iacchos 27° ¥, 

But those who think that Iacchos was the holy babe in the 
Eleusinian passion-play should explain how it was that he 
went to Eleusis, in the procession of the mystae, in the form of 
‘a god in his first prime’;*#°* and why the whole Athenian 
people hailed him at the Lenaea as the son of Semele 74 
We must suspend our judgement for the present about the 
divine birth in the great mysteries. 7 

A further question arises concerning the aout element in 
the Eleusinia. Was there some kind of stage-machinery and 
scenic arrangement whereby a vision of Paradise and the 
Inferno could be revealed before the eyes of the myszae, so as 
strongly to impress their imaginative faith and to produce 
a permanent conviction? A passage from Themistius’ treatise 
‘On the Soul,’ preserved by Stobaeus,.has been sometimes 
quoted as proof that there was*!*: ‘The soul (at the point of 
death) has the same experiences as those who are being initiated 
into great mysteries...at first one wanders and wearily hurries 
to and fro, and journeys with suspicion through the dark as one 
uninitiated : then come all the terrors before the final initiation, 
shuddering, trembling, sweating, amazement: then one is 
struck with a marvellous light, one is received into pure regions 
and meadows, with voices and dances and the majesty of holy 
sounds and shapes: among these he who has fulfilled initiation 
wanders free, and released and bearing his crown joins in the 
divine communion, and consorts with pure and holy men, 
beholding those who live here uninitiated, an uncleansed horde, 
trodden under foot of him and huddled together in filth and 
fog, abiding in their miseries through fear of death and mis- 
trust of the blessings there.’ Themistius, a pagan writer of 
the time of Julian, a man of many words and bad style, is 
unusually interesting in this dithyrambic fragment. It suggests 
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a passing reflection on the indebtedness of Christian apoca- 
lyptic literature to some of the later utterances of the older 
religion. And no doubt it contains an allusion, more or less 
remote, to certain facts of the Eleusinia. But we dare not 
strain the words to any very definite conclusion. For the two 
sides of the simile are confused in a dreamy haze, nor can we 
disentangle the phrases that refer to the mysteries from those 
that describe the life of the soul after death. Yet M. Foucart, 
in his Mémotre*, finds in this passage a proof that the initiated 
in the mystery-hall were supposed to descend into hell and to 
witness the terrors of the place. Now we can easily believe, 
and Themistius may help us to the belief, that the catechu- 
mens passing from the outer court into the pillared hall might 
pass through darkness into a wonderful light, and we know 
that at the moment of the climax the form of the hierophant, 
radiant in light, appeared from the suddenly opened shrine, 
and the bewildering interchange of darkness and blaze can 
work marvels upon an imagination sharpened by fasting and 
strained with ecstatic expectancy. We conceive also that after 
the completion of the holy ceremony, the initiated, wearing his © 
crown, could walk with the other holy and purified beings in 
a blissful communion. But there is no piunots in all this so 
far. When Themistius asks us to imagine—if he really asks 
us—that within the reAeorjpiov there was an impressive scenic 
arrangement of meadows and flowers, and a region of mud and 
mist where the superior persons might behold the wallowing 
crowd of the damned, we are unable to follow him. The spade 
of the Eleusinian excavations, as Prof. Gardner has some time 


® p. 58. He bases his belief also on 
the /vogs of Aristophanes, ll. 315-459: 
but the whole scene there, read naturally 
and critically, conveys no allusion what- 
ever to any of the Spwpeva of the 
mystery-hall: the mystae are partly 
in their own nether Paradise with torches 
and a pervading smell of roast pig, 
partly on the Athenian stage, and they 
sing as if they were escorting Iacchos 
along-the sacred way: all is irrespon- 


sible fooling and delightful poetry. A 
passage in Lucian’s KardmAous might 
seem to give some support to his 
theory»: the friends who are journey- 
ing together in the lower world see 
something that reminds them of the 
mysteries in the scene around, especially 
when a female approaches them bearing 
a torch; but the only clear refetence is 
to the darkness and the sudden gleam 


of light approaching. 
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ago pointed out *, has dispelled these allusions: the construc- 
tion of the hall was such as would give very little opportunity 
to the modern scene-artist : the basement has been laid bare, 
and no substructures or subterranean passages have been found 
into which the mystae might descend for a glimpse into the 
Inferno or from which ghosts might arise to point a moral, 
In fact, whatever passion-play was acted, the stage-properties 
must have been of the simplest kind possible, probably nothing 
beyond torch-light and gorgeous raiment. The most impres- 
sive figures were the hierophant and the dadouchos, as we 
gather from the late rhetorician Sopatros ?4**: ‘When I had 
passed within the inner shrine, and being now an initiate had 
seen the hierophant and dadouchos,...I came out feeling 
strange and bewildered.’ The eight sacred officials, the priests 
and priestesses, were enough to give, by solemn dance and 
gesture, a sufficiently moving representation of the abduction, 
the sorrowful search, the joyful reunion, a holy marriage, and 
the mission of Triptolemos. In part of the drama, the search 
for Kore, the mystae themselves may have joined, moving in 
rhythmic measures with torches waving. ‘In Ceres’ mystery 
all night long with torches kindled they seek for Proserpine, 
and when she is found the whole ritual closes with thanks- 
giving and the tossing of torches. These words of Lactan- 
tius 218° may allude to the Thesmophoria, but we can conceive 
them applicable to the Eleusinia too. ) 
This is about as far as our imagination can penetrate into 
the passion-play of the mysteries. Or may we suppose that 
though there was no architectural structure lending itself to 
elaborate stage-effects, yet the art of the painter might have 
-come to their aid, and have provided zivaxes to be hung on the 
columns or displayed by the hierophant, representing scenes of 
the Inferno? Might such a supposition explain the strange 
words in the speech against Aristogeiton °, in which the writer 
* Gardner and Jevons, Greek Anti- © which latter he takes to be the ‘anak- 
guities, p. 283. toron’( Journ. Internat. Arch, Numism. 
> M. Svoronos supposes the revela- 1go01): I cannot discuss the topography 
tion of the iepad not to have gone onin of Eleusis here, but am unable to 


the reAeorjpiov at all, but in the fore- reconcile his views with the texts. 
court before the temple of Demeter, © 1, § 52. 
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—not Demosthenes nor an early Christian, but an orator of 
the fourth century B.c.—describes the life of Aristogeiton in 
Athens, ‘who walks in company with cursing, blasphemy, 
envy, faction, and strife, even as the painters depict the guilty 
in hell.’ This is startling language from a Greek of this 
period: and such paintings as those by Polygnotus on the 
Delphian Lesche were not of a style to justify it. Neverthe- 
less, he may have been thinking of these ; and at least we have 
no indication that he was thinking of any Eleusinian mystery- 
paintings. Not only have we no reason to suppose that such 
existed at Eleusis, but we have this reason for supposing they 
did not: in the elaborate accounts of the Eleusinian commis- 
sioners, drawn up in the administration of Lycurgus, and in- 
scribed on a stone that was discovered some years ago *, amidst 
the very multifarious items no single entry occurs that points 
to any expenditure on scene-painting or stage-machinery, or 
any kind of outfit intended for the passion-play in the reAeor?}- 
ptov. We are forced to conclude that the latter was a simple 
form of choral mimetic dancing, solemn and impressive no 
doubt, but not able to startle the spectator by any cunningly 
devised stage effects. The representation in a mediaeval 
picture of the Last Judgement would be something far beyond 
its scope. 

But among the religious acts in the service of the mystery 
there was one of at least equal importance with that which 
has been called the ‘passion-play’: and this was the act of 
the hierophantes when he ‘displayed the sacred things.’ 
Some of these could be shown to the neophyte, as we gather 
from the story about Apollonios 2°24: others were reserved 
for the final ézomrefa to which one could only attain after 
a year’s interval, this being sometimes the distinction between 
the pvorns and the éaémrns. What were these fepd? We 
can at least make a probable guess. Surely ‘the sacred 
things’ that were escorted so reverently to Athens by the 
epheboi must have included statues of the deities: reason 
for this has already been shown. These images were perhaps 
of great antiquity or at least of preternatural sanctity, so that 


® Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 109. 
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the view of them was both a danger and a privilege: and the 
men who saw them, revealed perhaps in some mystic light, 
would feel that they stood nearer to the divinity henceforth. 
But other things may have been shown among these fepd, 
legendary relics, things that the Greeks might call pixoddn, 
such as would cause a religious tremor in the spectator. 

Of one of these we seem to be told by Hippolytus, who 
leads his readers up to it as to an anti-climax: he speaks of 
‘the Athenians initiating people at the Eleusinia and showing 
to the epoptae that great and marvellous mystery of perfect 
revelation, in solemn silence *, a cut corn-stalk !’ 218°. 

Now these words occur in the suspicious statement that has 
been examined above in which the formula is given concerning 
the holy birth of Brimos, and the writer immediately goes on 
to speak of the self-mutilation of Attis: and it is a noteworthy 
coincidence that in a trustworthy account of the Attis- 
Sabazian mysteries, Attis himself is called a ordyxvs dyuntds, an 
identical phrase with ordyvs reOepiopévos. Considering the 
context, therefore, and the sources from which Hippolytus is 
drawing, we are at liberty to doubt whether he is giving us 
anything genuinely Eleusinian at all.. Nevertheless, it is 
quite credible and even probable, that a corn-token was 
among the precious things revealed. For we have every 
reason to regard the mysteries as in some sense a commemo- 
rative harvest-festival, although they were held some time 
after the harvest was gathered, probably after the mponpécra”. 
An interesting statement by Plutarch that ‘the ancients used 
to begin the sowing earlier, and this is evident from the 
Eleusinian mysteries’ ?!8?, has been interpreted by Miiller as 
evidence that these were originally a sowing-festival. But the 
same celebration that gave thanks for the harvest could also 
commemorate at the same time the divine processes of sowing 
and ploughing. Triptolemos was at once a plougher and the 


* It is not clear whether év owaj is participle is against this. Hippolytus 
to be taken with reOepicpévoy oraxvy, is not careful of the order of his words, 
as its position suggests: if so, we must and I believe é& otwrf is meant to be 
suppose that the stalk was cut in the taken with the words that precede. 
presence of the mystae, but the perfect > Vide supra, p. 44. 
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apostle who distributed the grain for sowing ; and in all pro- 
bability he played a part in the sacred drama, and his mission 
was a motif of the plot. The valuable Amphictyonic decree 
recently discovered at Delphi 1*°* reveals the strong hold that 
the Attic mysteries had on the Greek world in the second 
century B.c.: the Amphictyons admit that Attica was the 
original home of civilization, law, and agriculture, and the 
‘mysteries are specially mentioned as the means whereby men 
were raised from savagery to the higher life. And that the 
culminating blessing of the harvest was a paramount fact 
in the physical background of the great mysteries can scarcely 
be gainsaid. Reason has been shown for believing that the 
amapxat of Attica and the other Hellenic states were delivered 
at their celebration ; and if this were doubtful we have the 
statement of Himerius that the mystae were commanded 
to bring sheafs of corn as a symbol of civilized diet 216° ; 
Isocrates regards Demeter’s gift of corn as associated with 
the institution of the reAet7, and speaks of her blessings 
which only the mystae can fully comprehend ??2, Maximus 
Tyrius maintained that all such festivals were founded by 
husbandmen 72"; and finally Varro went so far as to declare 
that ‘there was nothing in the Eleusinian mysteries that did 
not pertain to corn’ **, an exaggerated statement no doubt, 
but one that together with all the other evidence almost 
compels us to believe that a corn-token would be among the 
sacred things reverentially there displayed. And it may have 
also served as a token of man’s birth and re-birth, not under 
the strain of symbolic interpretation, but in accordance with 
the naive and primitive belief in the unity of man’s life with 
the vegetative world. But we have not the slightest reason 
for supposing that it was worshipped, as a divinity in its own 
right: the hypothesis of Dr. Jevons that the Eleusinians in 
their mystery paid divine honours to a corn-totem is not based 
on any relevant evidence; nor, as I have tried to show, is there 
any trace of corn-worship, still less of corn-totemism, discover- 
able in any part of the Hellenic world*. The question, 
however, is part of the discussion concerning the Eleusinian 
sacrament, with which this account will conclude. 


* Vide pp. 35-37. 
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Meantime, granting that’ Hippolytus’ statement is in this. 
instance correct, we moderns at least need find nothing 
ridiculous in the fact that he scornfully reveals. 

So far we have been considering what was done in the 
mysteries, the action, the things displayed, ra dpépeva, still 
reserving the consideration of the sacrifice or sacrament. It 
is convenient now to notice the formulae, if we can find any 
record of them, also the iepds Adyos, the exegesis sermon or 
discourse ‘of the hierophant, if there was any. We may first 
note a very valuable passage in Proclus, which, when restored 
by the brilliant and convincing emendation of Lobeck ®, yields 
the following meaning *!°", ‘in the Eleusinian rites they gazed 
up to the heaven and cried aloud “rain,” they gazed down 
upon the earth and cried “conceive.’’, This genuine ore of 
an old religious stratum sparkles all the more for being found 
in a waste deposit of neo-Platonic metaphysic. The formula 
savours of a very primitive liturgy that closely resembled the 
famous Dodonaean invocation to Zeus the sky-god and 
mother-earth ;. and it belongs to that part of the Eleusinian 
ritual ‘quod ad frumentum attinet.’ But we should be glad 
of some recorded utterance that would better reflect the 
spiritual mood of the catechumen: and we are left with 
nothing more than that of which we are told by Clemens, 
truthfully no doubt: ‘The pass-word of the Eleusinian 
mysteries is as follows, “I have fasted, I have drunk the 
barley-drink, I have taken (things) from the sacred chest, 
having tasted thereof” I have placed them into the Kalathos, 


® Lobeck’s emendation is proved by 
the passage in Hippolytus, R. 219, and 
an inscription found on the margin of 
a well near the Dipylon gate, ‘O Mdy 
6 Mi xaipere Nuyda wadai’ te xve 
bmépxve, Bull. Corr. Hell. 20, p. 793 
see Lenormant, ‘ Eleusinia’ in Darem- 
berg et Saglio, 2, p. 573, n. 682, who 
concludes that the formula was uttered 
at the WAnpoxéar, and that these took 
place at Athens immediately on the 
return of the mystae. But the invoca- 
tion of Pan, Men, and the Nymphs 
does not suggest the MAnpoxda: the 


inscription seems only to prove that the 
formula was not confined to the mys- 
teries and was not part of the secret 
Adyos (it is probably of the second cen- 
tury A. D.). 

>’ The word épyacdpevos in the for- 
mula has been emended by Lobeck 
(Aglaoph, p. 25) to éyyevodpevos: Prof. 
Dieterich, Zine Mithrasliturgie, p. 


125, would retain épyacdpevos, to which 


he would give an obscene meaning; 
but if such were lurking in the words 
Arnobius would have seized on it, who 
quotes the formula in an innocent para- 
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and again from the kalathos into the chest 229°.”’ This 
curious and somewhat lengthy formula served excellently no 
doubt to distinguish the initiated, and it illustrates the 
exceeding importance attaching in early mystic ritual to 
simple movements and acts: nevertheless it would strike us 
as flat and dull, but for one gleam of enlightenment it gives us 
concerning something we would wish to know. Some kind of 
sacrament was a preliminary condition of admission to the 
mystery or was itself part of the wéyois. In drinking the 
kuxedv the mystae drank of the same cup as the goddess drank 
of when at last she broke her nine days’ fast in the midst of 
her sorrow, and the antiquity of this ritual is attested by the 
Homeric hymn. This then is some kind of communion 
service, which will be considered later; and part of the 
same celebration was the rite to which the rest of the formula 
refers—if Lobeck’s emendation is accepted—the eating by 
the communicant of some sacred food which was preserved in 
the mystic cista, pain bénit probably with other cereals and 
fruits. And again we have a reference to the probably 
sacramental eating of holy food in the extract from Polemon, 
given by Athenaeus?!°¢, which Rubensohn maintains with 
skilful and convincing arguments to refer to the xepyvoopia , 
an essential though preliminary part of the great mystery. 
And here also the food is nothing but fruits and cereals. 
Elsewhere animal sacrifice was prevalent in Demeter’s wor- 
ship ; we cannot be sure whether it was allowed or tabooed in 
the more esoteric ritual of the mysteries >, but it was certainly 
practised in the zep{Bodos of the temple 21°, . 


phrase, though in a very vituperative 
context, 4dv. Nation. 5. 26. However, 
Prof. Dieterich in his valuable treatise 
has collected evidence proving in much 
ancient ritual the prevalence of the belief 
that mystic communion with the deity 
could be obtained through the semblance 
of sexual intercourse : it is found in the 
Attis-Cybele worship, and in the Isis- 
ritual (Joseph. A4atzg. 18. 3) and it pro- 
bably explains the myth of Pasiphae. 

* Ath. Mitth, 1898, p. 271. 

> The scholiast on Aristophanes?!°& 


tells us that ‘it was not lawful to fling 
outside (the temple) any part of the 
victim offered to Demeter and Perse- 
phone’ (@véyeva refers properly toanimal 
sacrifice). We are familiar with this 
rule in Greece expressed often in the 
ritual-inscriptions by the phrase ov« 
dmopopa, and we find it in other Medi- 
terranean countries. It implies that the 
sacrifice is so sacred that it must be 
consumed on the altar and not taken 
away to a secular place or for secular 
purposes. The scholiast’s words would 
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The scholiast on Plato?!°° pretends to have discovered | 
another Eleusinian formula, not unlike the last, ‘I have eaten 
from the timbrel, I have drunk from the cymbal, I have 
carried the sacred vessel, I have crept under the shrine (or 
bridal-chamber) *.. At once we catch the echo of a Phrygian 
orgy ; and Firmicus Maternus, supported by Clemens, supplies 
the fitting termination to such a litany, ‘I have become 
a mystic votary of Attis.’ We can leave this aside in discussing 
Eleusis ». 

Was there then nothing more in the way of litany or solemn 
utterance? We can discover nothing more; but, because the 
record fails us at this point, as in so many others, we must not 
assert that there were no other words put into the mouths of 
the mystae more expressive of spiritual hope; such as was 
perhaps the joyful proclamation in the Athenian marriage- 
service and the Phrygian Dionysiac mystery, ‘I have fled from 
evil, I have found a better thing’: even in certain modern 
savage mysteries the idea of the mental regeneration of the 
initiated finds utterance°. But it may not have been the cue 
of the Christian writers to mention it, and ae pagan may have 
refrained out of reverence. . 

We can pass now to consider whether there was any dis- 
course or official exposition of mystic doctrine or belief, delivered 


be out of place if he were thinking 
merely of a éAoxavrwpa: they imply 
a sacrifice that could be eaten, and 
possibly a sacramental sacrifice of a 
holy victim, perhaps a pig, somewhere 
inside Demeter’s and Kore’s temple. 
But where and when? The scholiast 
is referring to an Attic rule, but not of 
necessity, though probably, to Eleusis. 
Was the purple-died wool that seems to 
have been used in the ritual of the 
mysteries partly for purification, partly 
as a badge to bind round the arms and 
feet of the mystae, a ‘surrogate’ for 
the blood of the animal or of them- 
selves, with which in ancient times they 
may have been smeared *'*°, The purple 
badge occurred also in the Samothra- 
cian mysteries: and here perhaps as 


well as at Eleusis was merely a symbol 
of the lower world, used as an amulet— 
vide p. 172, note c. 

® The ragrés will probably have been 
the small shrine of Cybele, regarded as 
her bridal-chamber, carried by her tao70- 
pdpot. 

> The context in Protrept. p. 13 
(Pott.) clearly connects the formula with 
the Phrygian mysteries; Lenormant in 
‘Eleusinia, Daremberg et Saglio, 2, 
p- 572 misreads Clemens, and preferring 
the authority of the unknown scholiast to 
that of the other two writers concludes 
that ‘the Sabazios-mystery was part of 
the Eleusinian éwomreia.’ 

© Vide Frazer, Golden Bough?, vol. 3, 
p. 428, &c. 
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at the close of the ceremony or accompanying it. This is the 
question on which Lobeck’s scepticism was most active; for 
he had to silence the absurdities of those who held the opinion 
that the hierophant was in the position of a prophet-priest who 
aspired to impart profounder truth concerning God and man 
and the world to eager ears. No official priest of Greece was 
likely to be a spiritual teacher or to rise much above the 
intellectual level of his fellows. Nevertheless, there was cer- 
tainly some exposition accompanying the unfolding of the 
mysteries, though it may well have been the least important 
part of the whole ceremony, of probably less importance than 
the sermon at the close of our Christian service*. Something 
was heard as well as seen?'®»; the Eumolpidae were in charge 
of certain dypapo. vépo., an unwritten code, according to which 
they delivered their exegesis, which may have been little more 
than decisions on details of ritual?°!: but the hierophant said 
something more; he was the chief spokesman, who ‘ poured 
forth winning utterance, and whose voice the catechumen 
‘ardently desired to hear’??? "219. What then was this utter- 
ance of the hierophant, delivered not at the zpéppyors nor in the 
preliminary ceremonies, but in the hall of the mysteries, which 
only the mystae could hear? In judging the evidence, we must 
carefully distinguish between what may have been said to his 
protégé by the individual pvoraywyds, the private introducer, 
or again what was expounded in outside speculation concern- 
ing the inner meaning of the dépy.a,and on the other hand what 
was communicated by those who had the right of exegesis in 
the inner hall. For instance, when we are told by St. Augus- 
tine **? that Varro interpreted the whole of the ceremony as 
containing nothing but corn-ritual and corn-symbolism, we 
have only Varro’s private judgement, which is interesting 
though false, but in any case it does not concern the question 
we are raising. Nor again, when Cicero in the De Natura 
Deorum” speaks as though the knowledge obtained by the 


* In the analysis of the various parts sentence of Galen’s, De usu Part.7. 14, 
of the puoripiov by Theo Smyrnaeus, who speaks of the rapt attention paid 
quoted above, there is no clear mention __ by the initiated ‘to the things done and 
of Adyos or discourse; but we have said’ in the Eleusinian and Samothra- 
some evidence of its importance in a cian mysteries. D Reet 
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_Eleusinia was natural philosophy rather than theology, ‘rerum 

magis natura cognoscitur quam deorum,’ must we infer that 
the hierophant discoursed on the sacred myths of Greece in 
the style of the later stoics, or of Roscher and Max Miller ; 
the context only indicates that certain people rationalized on the 
Eleusinian and Samothracian ceremonies with a view to discover 
in them a mere system of symbolic expression of natural and 
physical facts. This tendency was rife in Greece from the fifth 
century B.C. onwards, as it has been rife in our age: so far as it 
was effective it was fatal to the anthropomorphic religion; and 
we can hardly suppose that any hierophant, however eccentric, 
would allow himself to be dominated by such a suicidal impulse 
when discoursing on the holy rites. Another passage in Cicero 
is more difficult to explain: ‘Remember, as you have been 
initiated, the things that were imparted to you in the mys- 
teries?”*’; and the context shows clearly that he is referring to 
the Euhemeristic doctrine that deities were merely glorified 
men who died long ago, and the words quoted, as well as 
those which precede, certainly suggest that Eleusis taught her 
catechumens this depressing doctrine. No doubt the hiero- 
phant had some slight liberty of exposition, and his discourse 
may have occasionally reflected some of the passing theories of 
the day *, absurd or otherwise ; but that Euhemerism was part 
of the orthodox dogma of the mysteries, of the wdrpia EdpodA- 
mv, we should refuse to believe even if Cicero explicitly 
stated it. There is something here, probably trifling, that we 
do not understand; Cicero’s statement may be a mere mistake, 
or based on some insignificant fact such as that Eubouleus the: 
god was once an Eleusinian shepherd. 

More important is the extract from Porphyry 22, who tells 
us that ‘ Triptolemos is said to have laid down laws for the 
Athenians,’ and that Xenocrates declared that three of these 
were still preached at Eleusis, namely, ‘to honour one’s 
father and mother, to make to the deities an acceptable sacri- 
fice of fruits, not to destroy animal life.’ Here is moral teach- 
ing and an important ritual-law, and the natural interpretation 


* In the time of Julian the hiero- neo-Platonic tendencies, vide Eunapius, 
phant was a philosopher, probably of V2. Max. p. 52 (Boissonade). 
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of the passage is that these rules of conduct were impressed 
upon the mystae by those who expounded the mysteries, For 
what other teaching was there at Eleusis except in the reAeor?- 
piv? Yet we are confronted with difficulties. The Greeks 
did not want mysteries to teach them their duty to their 
parents, for this was sanctioned and upheld by the ordinary 
religion. As regards the sanctity of animal life, could Eleusis 
teach a vegetarian religious doctrine that was openly and 
systematically defied by the state and the mystae themselves ? 
We may believe, though we cannot absolutely assert, that the 
sacrifices or sacraments in the ‘ telesterion ’ were bloodless, but 
animal victims were offered in the wep/Bodos of the temple, and 
the rites of purification demanded the shedding of animal 
blood. It is possible that Xenocrates was attempting to father 
Orphic doctrines upon Triptolemos and Eleusis: for though 
he is not otherwise known as a propagandist of Orphism, he 
was interested in its mythology, and appears to have held 
peculiar opinions concerning the sanctity of animal life. 

At any rate we cannot believe that Porphyry’s statement, 
however we may explain or regard it, reveals to us anything 
of the mystic teaching of the Eleusinia. No doubt the hiero- 
phant descanted on the blessings mankind derived from 
Demeter, as the testimony of Isocrates assures us 222 ; doubtless 
he would comment on the fepd explaining their sanctity, as the 
savage hierophant of the Australian mysteries explains the 
sanctity of the ‘Churinga’ to the neophyte. Certainly it was 
not his part to preach the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, for as Rohde has well pointed out, the belief in the con- 
tinuance of life after death was presupposed by the mysteries, 
and was more or less accepted by the average Greek, being 
the basis of the cult of the dead. It was happiness in the other 
world that the mysteries promised and which initiation aimed at 
securing. At the same time, no doubt, through the solemn and 
impressive ceremonies of initiation, belief in the possibility of 
continuance of life may have gained a stronger hold on the 
mind of the average man: while it is quite conceivable that 
the discourse of the hierophant touched on the future joys of 
the mystae. He may also have exhorted them to lead pure 
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and good lives in the future, But we know nothing positively 
of any higher moral teaching in these mysteries: we have no 
record and no claim put forth. It is clear that their immediate 
aim was not an ethical one; though it is quite reasonable to 
believe that in certain cases they would exercise a beneficial 
influence upon subsequent conduct. The character of these 
ceremonies, as of Greek religion in general, was dominantly 
ritualistic ; but the fifth century B.C. was ripe for that momen- 
tous development in religion whereby the conception of 
ritualistic purity becomes an ethical idea. It is specially 
attested concerning the Samothracian rites that persons were 
the better and juster for initiation into them*, As regards 
the Eleusinia we have no such explicit testimony 7°; it is 
even implied by the cynical phrase of Diogenes that they 
made no moral demands at all **°°, but ex hypothest he knew 
nothing whatever about them. On the other hand, Andocides, 
when he is pleading for his life before the Athenian jury, 
assumes that those who had been initiated would take a juster 
and sterner view of moral guilt and innocence, and that foul 
conduct was a greater sin when committed by a man who was 
in the service of ‘the Mother and the Daugiter’ 7774, And we 
should not forget the words of Aristophanes at the close of the 
beautiful ode that Dionysos heard in the meadows of the 
blessed, ‘To us alone is there a sun and joyous light after 
death, who have been initiated and who lived in pious 
fashion as touching our duty to strangers and private 
people * 225», 

The Amphictyonic decree 1*°* of the second century B.C. 
speaks of the mysteries as enforcing the lesson that ‘the 
greatest of human blessings is fellowship and mutual trust’: 
but these words cannot be taken as proving any actual doc- 
trine that was explicitly preached, but as alluding to the 
natural influence which all participation in mystic rites pro- 
duces on the mind, the quickened sense of comradeship 
between the members. And this may have been the implicit 
idea that inspired the conviction of the rhetorician Sopatros 
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that initiation would increase his capacity for every kind of 
excellence 223 8, : . 

As regards the moral question, then, we may conclude that 
though in the Homeric hymn there is no morality, but happi- 
ness after death depends on the performance of certain cere- 
monies, and punishment follows the neglect of them 274, by 
the time of Aristophanes the mysteries had come to make for 
righteousness in some degree: probably not so much through 
direct precept or exhortation, but rather through their psycho- 
logic results, through the abiding influences that may be 
produced on will and feeling by a solemn, majestic, and long 
sustained ceremony, accompanied by acts of purification and 
self-denial, and leading up toa profound sense of self-deliverance. 

In fact whatever opinion we may form concerning the Adyos 
or discourse delivered at the mysteries it was, as we have said, 
of far less importance than the émomre/a, the sight of holy things 
and scenes: we gather this from other evidence, but specially 
from Aristotle’s well-known statement that ‘the initiated do 
not learn anything so much as feel certain emotions and are 
put into a certain frame of mind’ ?*2, These words throw more 
light than almost any other record on the true significance of 
the Eleusinia ; and are at least a stumbling-block in the way 
of M. Foucart’s theory, expounded in his Recherches, about 
which a few words may be said before leaving the question 
concerning the mystic teaching. In accordance with his 
theory of their Egyptian origin, he maintains that the object 
of the mysteries was much the same as that of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead: to provide, namely, the mystae with 
elaborate rules for avoiding the perils that beset the road into 
the other world, and for attaining at last to the happy regions: 
that for this purpose the hierophant recited magic formulae 
whereby the soul could repel the demons that beset the path 
by which it must journey; and the mystes learned them by 
careful repetition: therefore a fine and impressive voice was 
demanded of the hierophant, and the Adyos was really the 
cardinal point of the whole: and it was to seek this deliverance 
from the terrors of hell that all Greece flocked to Eleusis, 
while poets and orators glorified the Eleusinian scheme of 
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salvation. Even M. Foucart’s well-known learning and acumen 
fail to commend these hypotheses. The weakness in certain 
parts of them has been exposed already: great violence has 
to be done to the facts to make the Egyptian theory plausible 
for a moment; nor is there any hint or allusion, much: less 
record, to be found in the ancient sources, suggesting that any 
recital of magic formulae was part of the ceremony. To 
suppose that the crowds that sought the privilege of initiation 
were tormented, as modern Europe has been at certain times, 
by ghostly terrors of judgement, is to misconceive the average 
Greek mind. The Inferno of Greek mythology is far. less 
lurid than Dante’s, and it is to the credit of the Greek tem- 
perament that it never took its goblin-world very seriously, 
though the belief was generally prevalent that the gods might 
punish flagrant sinners after death. In fact, M. Foucart’s 
theories which have no vrazsemblance in their application to 
Eleusis would be better in place in a discussion of the private 
Orphic sects and their mystic ceremonies. The tombs of 
Crete and Magna Graecia have supplied us with fragments of 
an Orphic poem, verses from which were buried with the dead, 
and served as amulets or spells to secure salvation for the soul. 
And Plato, always reverential of Eleusinian rites, speaks con- 
temptuously of the attempts of the Orphic priests to terrorize 
men’s minds with threats of punishment that awaited them in the 
next world, unless they performed certain mystic sacrifices in 
this. If the kernel of the mysteries were what M. Foucart 
supposes, the recitation of magic spells whereby to bind the 
demon powers of the next world, Greek ethical philosophy 
would have probably attacked them as detrimental to morality, 
and their vogue would have been an ominous sign of mental 
decay. But on the contrary they reached their zenith when 
the Greek intellect was in the full vigour of sanity and health. 
We have no reason for imputing to them a debasing supersti- 
tion or to suppose that their main function was a magic 
incantation: what there was of primitive thought in. the 
mystery, probably the belief in the close association of man’s 
life with the life of plants, could easily be invested with a 


higher significance and serve as the stimulus of a higher hope. 
FARNELL, II O 
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The account of the mysteries as given above is perhaps as 
complete as the literary evidence at present forthcoming 
allows. But does it explain the enthusiastic reverence they 
awakened, and the rapturous praise that the best Greek 
literature often awarded them'°? ‘Happy is he,’ cries 
Pindar, ‘who has seen them before he goes beneath the 
hollow earth: that man knows the true end of life and its 
source divine’: and Sophocles vies with Pindar in his tribute 
of devotion; the stately and religious Aeschylus, native of 
Eleusis, acknowledges his debt to Demeter ‘who has nurtured 
his soul’: while Isocrates in his liquid prose declares that 
‘for those who have shared in them their hopes are sweetened 
concerning the end of life and their whole existence’; and 
the writers of the later days of paganism, Aristides and 
Libanius, speak of them with more fervent ecstasy still. 

To explain satisfactorily to ourselves the fascination they 
exercised over the national mind of Hellas some of us may be 
inclined to have recourse to the theory put forward by 
Dr. Jevons in his Jztroduction to the Study of Religion ; some 
less important points of it have already been criticized, but 
it has been convenient to reserve the consideration of its 
central principle for the close of this chapter. The theory 
is a theory of totemism conjoined with a certain view of the 
Eleusinian sacrifice. We will now be silent about the question 
of totemism, a word that is irrelevant in the discussion of the 
Eleusinia ; it is his view of the sacrifice that it is fruitful to 
consider. He has drawn from Professor Robertson Smith’s 
work on the Religion of the Semites the conception of the 
gift-offering to the deity being a later and in some sense a 
depraved outgrowth of an earlier and higher sacrifice, which 
was of the nature of a sacramental meal whereby the wor- 
shipper became of one flesh and one blood with his deity by 
eating or drinking some divine substance. He goes on to 
maintain that certain archaic worships in Greece, among 
others the Eleusinia, had been able to retain the more primitive 
and in some sense the more spiritual conception of sacrifice as 
a communion, which elsewhere had been supplanted by the 
more utilitarian view of it as a bribe: then that the opening 
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of the great mysteries to the Greek world—an event which 
he erroneously places in the period of Solon—coincided with 
the revival of réligious feeling in Greece, with a consciousness 
of the hollowness of the gift-offering and with a yearning for 
a closer religious communion through more efficacious, sacra- 
mental ritual. Now the original and well-reasoned hypothesis, 
that was first put forward in Professor Robertson Smith’s 
article in the Aucyclopaedia Britannica and developed in his 
larger work, wants more careful scrutiny than it has usually 
received, and the detailed examination of it must be reserved *. 
When modified in certain important points the theory is, I 
- think, applicable to Greek as well as to Semitic sacrifice. 
Sacramental meals are found in Greece, and were by no means 
confined to the mysteries. Doubtless the drinking of the 
kuxeoy and the eating from the xépxvos implied some idea of 
communion with the divinity; and an inscription tells us that 
the priest of the Samothracian mysteries broke sacred bread 
and poured out drink for the mystae”; a savage form of 
sacrament may be faintly discernible in the Arcadian Despoina- 
ritual!°, But if we keep strictly to the evidence, as we ought 
in such a case, we have no right to speak of a sacramental 
common meal at Eleusis, to which, as around a communion- 
table, the worshippers gathered, strengthening their mutual 
sense of religious fellowship thereby: we do not hear of the 
mapaciro. of Demeter as we hear ot the mapdo.rot of Heracles 
and Apollo at Acharnae. 

As regards the sacrifices before the mystae reached Eleusis, 
we know nothing about them except that one of them at least 
was a preliminary condition of initiation. As for the kvxeor, 
for all we know, they may have drunk it separately, each by 
himself or herself, or at least in pairs*; we have no proof here 
of a sacramental common meal, although it is probable that 
the votary felt in drinking it a certain fellowship with the 
deity, who by the story had drunk it before him‘, Still less 


* Vide my article in Hibbert Journal, ments of Demeter, p. 240, showing two 


1904, p. 306. mystae. 
> Arch. aha Mitth. sii p. 8, 4 There is no text or context which 
no, 14. proves that the initiated at Eleusis was 
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—and this is a grave objection to the constructive idea of 
Dr. Jevons’ theory—is there any sign that the initiated believed 
they were partaking through food of the divine substance of 
their divinity. This conception of the sacrament, which has 
played a leading part in Christian theology, appears elsewhere 
sporadically in ancient Greek ritual ; we may detect it in the 
Attic Buphonia, in the Dionysiac offering of the bull-calf at 
Tenedos, in the story of the mad bull with golden horns, that 
seems to have embodied Hekate, devoured by the Thessalian 
host*; and it is salient in the Maenad-ritual of Dionysos. 
But it is by no means so frequent that we could assume it in 
any given case without evidence. And there is no kind of - 
evidence of its recognition at Eleusis: and no convincing 
reason for supposing that the Greeks flocked there because 
they were weary of the conventional gift-offering, and because 
they believed that a profounder and more satisfying ritual of 
communion-sacrifice existed there. Moreover, we have strong 
grounds for doubting whether this latter ever exercised a vital 
influence upon religious thought in the older Hellenism, 
outside at least the pale of the private Orphic societies. It 
may have been the secret of the strength of the later Cybele- 
worship; but the author of the Homeric hymn, the first 
propagandist of the Eleusinia, ignores it altogether, and 
presents the Eleusinian sacrifice merely as a gift-offering: it 
is also ignored by the earlier Greek philosophers, and by the 
later writers, such as Lucian, in his treatise wept Ovo.dv, or 
Iamblichus in the De Mysteriis. The silence concerning it 
in the latter work is all the more remarkable, as the author 
carefully analyses the phenomena of mystic ecstasy, and 
rejects as unworthy the gift-theory, regarding sacrifice as a 
token of friendship with the divinity, but shows no recognition 
of the idea of sacramental communion. In fact,a serious part 
of Dr. Jevons’ construction collapses through this vacuum in 
the evidence, and cannot be strengthened by a@ priorz. pro- 
babilities. Lastly, we come to feel another difficulty in his 


those on which Professor Dieterich me to be relevant. 
relies in his able treatise, Zime Mithras- * Polyaen. Strat, 8. 42. 
liturgie, pp. 137-138, do not seem to 
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attempted solution of the Eleusinian problem. Whatever the 
mystic sacrifice may have been, he lays a great deal more 
stress upon it than the Greeks themselves did* It is clear 
that the pivot of these mysteries was the ézomre‘a, not the 
6vocia: among the five essential parts of the pinors given by 
Theon Smyrnaeus there is no mention of sacrifice, nor in the 
strange case dealt with by the late rhetorician Sopatros of the 
man who was initiated by the goddesses themselves in a 
dream ; they admitted him to their communion by telling 
him something and showing him something”. 

If we abandon then this hypothesis, are we left quite in the 
dark as to the secret of salvation that Eleusis cherished and 
imparted ? When we have weighed all the evidence and 
remember the extraordinary fascination a spectacle exercised 
upon the Greek temperament, the solution of the problem is 
not so remote or so perplexing. The solemn fast and pre- 
paration, the mystic food eaten and drunk, the moving 
passion-play, the extreme sanctity of the tepd revealed, all 
these influences could induce in the worshipper, not indeed 
the sense of absolute union with the divine nature such as the 
Christian sacrament or the hermit’s reverie or the Maenad’s 
frenzy might give, but at least the feeling of intimacy and 
friendship with the deities, and a strong current of sympathy 
was established by the mystic contact. But these deities, 
the mother and the daughter and the dark god in the back- 
ground, were the powers that governed the world beyond the 
grave: those who had won their friendship by initiation in 
this life would by the simple logic of faith regard themselves 
as certain to win blessing at their hands in the next. And 
this, as far as we can discern, was the ground on which 
flourished the Eleusinian hope. 

It flourished and maintained itself and its ritual throughout 
the latter days of paganism when the service of Zeus Olympios 
was almost silent ; and it only succumbed to no less a religion 


* Dr. Jevons himself seems at last to xewv which is the crowning point of the © 


have perceived this, for he says on ritual.’ But this admission loosens 
p- 381 ‘it is the communion thus most of the fabric of his hypothesis. 
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than Christianity itself. With its freedom from ecstatic 
extravagance and: intolerant dogmatism, with its appealing 
dramatic display, with the solemn beauty of its ritual touched 
with melancholy but warmed with genial hope, the Eleusinian 
worship bore to the end the deep impress of the best Hellenic 
spirit. To its authority and influence may be due the com- 
parative immunity of Greece from the invasion of Mithraism *. 
We should certainly expect that a cult of such prestige 
would plant offshoots of itself in different parts of Greece: 
Perhaps we can find one of these in Attica itself, namely, in 
the mystery of Soteira whom Aristotle vaguely mentions, and 
who is probably the same as the Kore Soteira worshipped at 
Korydalos near the Peiraeus®*’, It is difficult to suppose 
that this Kore should be Athena, whose worship, so far as we 
know, was never mystic; and we gather from the context 
of the passage in the Frogs, in which the mystae sing the 
praises of Soteira, that she is none other than their own 
goddess Kore-Persephone; the mystic liturgy being prone 
to substitute a reverential appellative such as ‘Hagne’ or 
‘Despoina’ for the proper name. Why was Kore called 
specially the ‘Saviour’? Aristophanes seems to interpret 
the name in a political sense, and this may also have been its 
significance in the worship of Kore Soteira at Cyzicos and at 
Erythrae 16-163 ; but at Megalopolis at least it had a ‘mystic ’ 
meaning, an ieeription proving that ‘Soteira’ was there 
identical with the Despoina of the Lykosuran mysteries 19° ; 
and that the cult of Kore Soteira was ‘mystic’ at Sparta 
seems proved by its close association with the legend of 
Orpheus*™, It is probable that in the Attic, Arcadian, and 
Laconian worships, Kore was called ‘the Saviour’ because of 
the blessings she dispensed to her mystae after death: and 
we may bear in mind that the same mystic use of cwrnpia or 
‘ salvation ’ occurred in the later Dionysiac-Attis rites. If this 


* The last hierophant before the de- 
struction of Eleusis in the invasion of 
Alaric appears to have been a Mithras- 
worshipper, Eunap. Vit. Max. p. 52 
Boisonnade. (Lenormant, Daremberg et 
Saglio, p. 551, discovers traces of ‘une 


fosse taurobolique’ in a substructure of 
the latest period found within the sacred 
precincts; cf. ib. 559: but according to 
Cumont the ‘taurobolia’ is not Mi- 
thraic but belongs to Cybele, Zextes ef 
Mon. fig. myst. Mithra, 1, p. 334.) 
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supposition is correct, the word that has become the master- 
word of the Christian creed was drawn like much else of the 
Christian vocabulary from the earlier nomenclature of paganism. 

But outside Attica also there were cults of Demeter Eleu- 
sinia that were regarded by the ancients themselves as early 
scions of the mystic worship at Eleusis: and it is a historical 
question of some interest whether this opinion was correct. In 
Ionia, at Ephesus and Mykale, the foundation of the ‘ Eleu- 
sinian’ goddess was associated with the legend of the Attic 
foundation 73! * >, and, as we have seen, the Ephesian ‘ Basileis ’ 
possessed the same sacred functions in regard to her rites as 
the Archon Basileus at Athens. At the Arcadian city of 
Pheneos the mysteries of Demeter Eleusinia presented certain 
peculiar features of ritual that have already been noticed 2* ; 
certain sacred books containing the rules for the initiation were 
kept in the rocky vault known as the wérpoya, and were read 
aloud to the mystae at the great annual reAer7. The citizens 
declared that the dp#yeva were a counterpart of the Eleusinian, 
and that they: were founded by a certain Naos, a near 
descendant of Eumolpos. 

We may surmise that Alexandria possessed some form of 
Eleusinian rites, as we hear of the region called Eleusis, 
situated about four miles from the city: and the Athenian 
hierophant had been specially summoned from Attica by the 
first Ptolemy to advise on a matter concerning the state- 
religion 2° ® 287; but the only mystic Demeter-ceremonies that 
are recorded of Alexandria are connected with the kalathos- 
ritual, which shows no resemblance to the Eleusinian, so far as 
the hymn of Callimachus gives us an account of it. We have 
in the ‘ Panarium *’ a late record of what at first sight appears 
to be a pagan mystic cult of ‘Kore’ at Alexandria: on 
a certain day the worshippers met in the temple called ‘Korion,’ 
and after a religious service that lasted through the night bore 
away at daybreak the idol of the maiden and escorted it with 
torches to an underground chapel ; whence they then brought 
up another idol of wood, naked and seated on a litter, but with 
the sign of the cross on its brow: this was led seven times 

* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Africa (Alexandria): cf. my W7bdert Lectures, pp. 34-36. 
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round the temple with timbrels and flutes and hymns, and 
then restored to its underground dwelling, ‘And they say that 
on this day Kore, that is the virgin, gave birth to the eternal.’ 
We have here a very striking picture of the transitional period 
between paganism and Christianity, the engrafting the name 
of the virgin and the imprinting the sign of the cross upon the 
earlier Kore, the transmuting of a pagan ritual with the idea 
of a virgin-birth*. But it would be a mockery of all criticism 
to endeavour to deduce from this fantastic account any definite 
view concerning the genuine Eleusinia at Alexandria: its value 
is greater for the general history of European religion. 

In many places where Demeter is not known to have been 
worshipped by this special title of EAevowvia, we find indubit- 
able traces of Eleusinian influence: for instance, at Keleae 
near Phlius, where, as Pausanias tells us, the ‘ initiation-mystery 
of Demeter’ was held every four years, and a special hiero- 
phant, who might be a married man, was elected for each 
occasion, but the rest of the proceedings were ‘an imitation of 
those at Eleusis’*°?": at Lerna in Argolis, where the legend 
of the abduction was indigenous and a rtederyn of Demeter, in 
which possibly Dionysos had a share, is recorded by Pausanias, 
who gives Philammon as its traditional founder ; late inscrip- 
tions show that its organization was assimilated to the Eleu- 
sinian, the son of an Athenian hierophant being hierophant of 
the Lernaean mystery 7°» 793: at Megalopolis, where the 
initiation-ceremonies that were performed in the temenos of 
the ‘great goddesses’ were again an ‘imitation of those at 
Eleusis’ ***; the institution of them may belong to the 
period of Epaminondas, and there is no reason that forbids 
us supposing them to have been derived from Eleusis. 
The Meyddat Ocal here, as at Andania 24°, and the Arcadian 
Trapezos*** are certainly Demeter and Kore, known in the 
usual mystic fashion by a solemn deéscriptive appellation; we 
see by the Achaean decree of the latter part of the second 
century B.C. that they were served by a hierophant who was 
elected for life, and whom we may suppose to have usually 


* Aiwy is a gnostic concept borrowed from Mithraism, vide Cumont, Culte de 
Mithras, 1, p. 76. 
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belonged to the sacred family of the founders of the mystery ; 
but we find no rule of celibacy enforced here as at Athens. 
We have good evidence that just as Asclepios made his way 
into the Attic mysteries, so his Epidaurian cult became at 
least in later times strongly coloured with Eleusinian in- 
fluence 78°, Finally, we have reason to believe that, in later 
times, mysteries were established after the fashion of the Attic 
at Naples *°? 4, 

On the other hand we have record of a certain number of 
cults of Demeter Eleusinia, of which no legend claiming for 
them an Eleusinian origin has come down to us, and which 
are not recorded as being connected with any ‘ mysteries’ at 
all. At Hysiai near Cithaeron stood a temple of Demeter 
"Edevowvia that is much heard of in the,later accounts of the 
battle of Plataea: according to Plutarch its foundation was of 
great antiquity, but the only indication that might seem to 
attest it was the existence of a prehistoric grave mentioned by 
Pausanias as in its vicinity or precincts**®. The same cult 
existed in probably more than one district of Laconia ?*° ; in 
the south, on the slopes of Taygetos, the Eleusinion of Demeter 
is mentioned, where the mother at certain seasons received her 
daughter, whose statue was formally escorted thither from 
Helos on the coast. The temple contained a statue of Orpheus, 
evidently a very archaic wooden image, as Pausanias was told 
it was a ‘ Pelasgic dedication.’ And an inscription from the 
Roman period found at Messoa (Mistra) speaks of an dydév that 
is evidently part of a festival there called the ‘’EAevivia’ or 
Eleusinia, while the ritual-formula reveals there the trio of Attic- 
Eleusinian deities, Demeter, Plouton, Persephone; but with 
these was grouped ‘ Despoina, whose name was better known 
in Arcadia, and the law of the ritual itself presents some 
peculiarities, such as the exclusion of males, that prevent our 
regarding it as borrowed from the Eleusinian mysteries. In 
Arcadia the cult existed at Thelpusa, where the temple of 
Demeter Eleusinia contained three colossal marble statues of 
Demeter, ‘the Daughter,’ and Dionysos***; and at Basilis, 
where the legend prevailed that Kypselos, the ancient 
Arcadian king, the father-in-law of Kresphontes, instituted 
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the cult of Demeter Eleusinia and a festival of which ‘a 
contest for beauty’ formed a part, prizes being given to the 
most beautiful women **!, Finally, we have traces of the 
goddess ‘ Eleusinia’ or Eleusina in Crete and Thera 243-2", 
Now as regards the explanation of these facts, there is 
considerable diversity of opinion among scholars. Some?, 
like Dr. Rohde, following the lead of K. O. Miiller, maintain 
that Eleusis is directly and indirectly the metropolis whence 
all these cults emigrated at some time or other. But the 
contrary and more paradoxical view is sometimes taken > 
that outside Eleusis there is no single cult of Demeter 
Eleusinia, not even that in the Athenian Eleusinion, that 
should be regarded as affiliated to the Attic town: that in 
fact the name of Demeter ’Edevowla, a prehistoric goddess of 
wide recognition in early Hellas, is the prior fact, the name 
of Eleusis secondary: that Eleusinia gave the name to Eleusis, 
not Eleusis to Eleusinia. On this theory the latter word is 
regarded as a variant for ’EAevoia, an equivalent for Eileithyia, 
so that the ‘Eleusinian’ goddess means Demeter the ‘ helper 
in child-birth.’ But against this explanation, which has been 
proffered without much critical argument, there are serious 
objections from the point of view of cult, and still more serious 
on philological grounds. We have seen that Demeter had occa- 
sionally some recognition as a travail-goddess®, and this function 
may have belonged to her Aeginetan counterpart Damia, as 
in fact it belonged to most Greek goddesses, and to some far 
more essentially than to Demeter. What is important to note 
is that nowhere in the cults of ‘’EAevowia’ is there any feature 
in. the ritual or legend that suggests the child-birth goddess. 
The Laconian Eleusia is of course Eileithyia, the name being 
slightly transformed by the known laws of the Laconian 
dialect 4°; but neither Eleusia in Laconia nor Eileithyia 
elsewhere was ever, so far as our present evidence goes, 
. * Miiller, Kleine Schrift. 2, p. 259; of Eleusis, but that most were non- 
Toepfter, Attische Genealogie, p. 102, mystic. 
&c.; Rohde, Psyche; Wilamowitz-Moel- > e.g. by Bloch, Der Kult und Mys- 
lendorff, Homerische Untersuch. p.209, -terien von Eleusis, 1896 ; cf. his article 


&c., believes that the mystic cults of in Roscher, Lextkon, 2, p. 1337. 
D. Eleusinia in Greece. were ‘filiale’ © Vide supra, p. 81, 
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associated with Demeter. If it is true, as Hesychius tells 
us 24° that Artemis was called ’EXevowvia in Sicily, the support 
that this might seem to give to the theory that is being 
considered is at once destroyed by his further statement that 
Zeus was called ’EAevotvios by the Ionians. For Artemis was 
indeed a deity of child-birth, but Zeus obviously was not; and 
they may have both merely drawn this epithet by reason of 
some accidental cult-association * from the worship of Demeter 
’"Edevowia, Again, the etymological equation "EAevOia = ’EAev- 
owia leaves unexplained the formative suffix of the latter 
word, and is based on a false supposition; for, though the 
Laconians would call ’EAe{@ua ’EXevota, no other Greek dialect 
would, and it is absurd to suppose that all over the Greek 
world people spoke of Demeter as 7 ’EAevowia in order to 
imitate the Laconian lisp: again, by the laws of its adjectival 
formation, ’EAevowia can only be explained in the light of the 
facts we possess as a compound word arising from ’Edevots 
('Edevotvos). We can also be certain that ‘ Eleusis,’ the base- 
word, whatever its root-meaning may have been, was the 
name of a place. But what place? We must reckon with 
the possibility of there having been more settlements of this 
name than the Attic, for many Greek place-names were apt 
to recur, and a dim recollection was preserved of an Eleusis 
in Boeotia on the Copaic lake 7*°, and Thera named one of its 
cities "EAcvoiv?*. But some one of these must have been 
famous enough to diffuse the name, for we have no more right 
to suppose in the lack of any evidence that there was always 
a local ‘ Eleusis’ wherever there was a worship of 7 ’EAevowta 
than to maintain that there was a local Olympos wherever 
Zeus *Odvpmios was worshipped. And the only famous 
Eleusis was the Attic. 

But can we believe that it was so famous in early times as 
to have diffused this title of Demeter through the Peloponnese, 
where the Laconian and Arcadian cults of 7 "EAevowia claimed 
to be pre-Dorian foundations? This is the difficulty which has 
caused mistrust of the simple and obvious explanation of 


@ We must often reckon with this Zeus ‘Hpaios, ’Apodiovos, Apollo 2ap- 
factor in the growth of cult-titles,e.g. | mnddvos, Athena Alarris, 
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"EXevowvia. But we must consider the value of that claim. 
In regard to the worship at Basilis?*4 we have the temple- 
legend given us by Athenaeus from the ‘ Arkadika’ of Nikias, 
ascribing its foundation to the pre-Dorian Kypselos. Now 
Kypselos may have been a real Arcadian ancestor of the 
period before the conquest ; but such temple legends, which 
are often valuable for ethnological arguments, are useless for 
exact chronology ; for every shrine would be tempted to 
connect its worship with a striking name belonging to the 
mythic past. We may only draw the cautious inference that 
the cult at Basilis was of considerable antiquity *. The account 
of the Laconian temple has preserved no legend of foundation, 
but the ‘ Pelasgic’ xoanon of Orpheus may have been a work 
of the seventh century B.C., and suggests associations with 
Attica or North Greece. On the other hand, we have no 
right to assert that the Attic cult could not have diffused the 
title of "EAXevowia through parts of the Peloponnese or into 
Boeotia in the Homeric or pre-Homeric period. The silence 
of Homer proves nothing: the prestige of the Attic Eleusis 
may have been great in his time and before his time. The 
very early associations between Attica and Arcadia have been 
pointed out by Toepffer”, and we may trace in legend and 
cult a similar connexion between Laconia, Argolis, and Attica. 
And many of the smaller tribal migrations into the Pelo- 
ponnese may have journeyed by way of Eleusis and the 
Isthmus ; and have brought on with them to their new homes 
the name, though not always the mystery, of Demeter Eleu- 
sinia. The Boeotian temple may of course have named its 
Demeter after the perished town of Eleusis on Lake Kopais ; 
but the legend about that town savours a little suspiciously of 
Boeotian jealousy of Attica. And that the Plataean district 
of Cithaeron could have borrowed the name Eleusinia for its 
Demeter at any early time from the Attic Eleusis is very easy 
to believe. 


* Immerwahr, Awlteund Myth.Arkad. as to the meaning of ’EAevowia, whether 
p- 123, regards the cult of Basilis of in Arcadia or Messenia, he does not 
Messenian origin: his argumentsappear __ consider. 
to me unconvincing, and the question > Op. cit., e.g. pp. 214-215. 
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At least one is driven to admit that no other scientific 
hypothesis has as yet been put forward explaining the cult of 
Demeter Eleusinia outside Attica: and in dealing with the 
question we should bear in mind the new proof that has been 
afforded by excavation that Eleusis was a centre of some 
external commerce as early as at least the later Mycenaean 
period. 

The mysteries of Keleai 2°25, Lerna 14> 233. and Pheneos 2° 
were influenced by the Eleusinian, probably after these latter 
were thrown open; but we have no chronological data for 
determining when this influence began. And in two of them, 
those of Keleai and Pheneos, certain peculiar features are 
found which prevent our regarding them as mere offshoots of 
the Attic. The latter Arcadian city vaunted the Eleusinian 
character and origin of its mysteries, but it is strange that.in 
the record of them there is no mention of Kore: certain 
sacred books were kept in a building called the wérpwya, and 
were read aloud to the mystae at the ‘greater mystery’ 
which occurred every other year. The curious custom which 
Pausanias mentions of the priest of Demeter Kidapia donning 
the mask of the goddess, and striking on the ground with 
a rod to evoke the earth-powers, seems to have belonged to 
the mystic celebration and to have been specially Arcadian. 
What is most strange in this service is the assumption by the 
male functionary of the likeness of the goddess. And this 
impersonation of the divinity by the mortal ministrant seems 
to have served the purposes of ritual magic, and not, as at 
Eleusis and probably at Andania, of a religious drama. Nor 
can we be sure that the mysteries of Pheneos were penetrated, 
as no doubt the Lernaean were, with the doctrine of a blessed 
immortality. 

The mysteries at Andania in Messenia **° are the last that 
require some closer consideration here, as much obscurity 
attaches to the question of their association with Eleusis and 
the personality of their divinities. If we trusted the account 
of Pausanias who is comparatively explicit concerning these 
mysteries, regarding them as standing second to the Eleusinian 
alone in prestige and solemnity, we should believe them to 
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have been instituted originally in honour of Demeter and 
Kore, who were known by the vaguer and more reverential 
names of ai MeydAa Gea, ‘the great goddesses,’ while Kore 
enjoyed also the specially mystic title of ‘Hagne,’ ‘the holy 
one. And this author believed in the legend that traced 
their institution to Attica and Eleusis through the names of 
Kaukon and Lykos. But we can now supplement and per- 
haps test the statement in Pausanias by the famous inscription 
of Andania which can be dated at g1 B.C. From this it 
appears that other divinities had by this time been admitted 
to the Messenian mysteries; the oath is taken in the name 
of the deoi ofs rad puornpia émireAcirar, and these form a group 
to whom a special priest is assigned. The group includes 
Demeter, Hermes, the @eot Meydda., Apollo Kdpvewos, and 
Hagne: the name @eat MeydAa nowhere occurs. It has been 
therefore supposed * that Pausanias was misled in his account, 
and wrongly attributed to the Ocal Meyda mysteries that 
belonged by right to the eo! MeydAot ; and it has even been 
thought that “Ayvj was not really a sobriquet for Kore as 
Pausanias understood, but was merely the name of the foun- 
tain in the temenos or the fountain-nymph. This latter 
opinion is held by M. Foucart ; but there are grave objections 
to it. For it is unlikely that a fountain-nymph should be 
called by a name of such mystic solemnity or should be given 
sO prominent a position by the side of the national divinities 
in the greatest of the state mysteries: nor does the inscription 
prove that the fountain was itself called ‘Ayvj; the sacred 
books probably referred to the xpjvn rijs ‘Ayvfs. The name 
must belong to one of the leading goddesses, and it is in- 
credible that Kore should have been absent from this mystic 
company, and that nevertheless the legend of the cult, whether 
true or false, should have so many connexions with Eleusis., 
But Kore is never mentioned at all in the long inscription, 
unless Hagne is she. We may believe then with Pausanias, 
who would be certain to make careful inquiry on such a 
matter, that ‘ the Holy one’ was‘ the Daughter ’ at Andania, nor 


* By Sauppe, A©ysterieninschrift von Andania, Pp. 44, and Foucart in his 
commentary on Le Bas, 2, no. 326%. 
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need we suppose that the “Ayr? ed of Delos was other than 
Kore *4°. But it is almost equally difficult to conceive that he 
was altogether deceived about the deat MeydAa. As he else- 
where shows himself perfectly conversant with the difference 
between them and the 6cot MeydAot why should he have made 
this foolish mistake in gender here*, and again apparently in 
the same book when he speaks of the sacrifices offered on the 
recolonization of Messene to the 0eai MeydAa and Kaukon 24? 
Still stranger would it seem for Methapos to have made the 
same blunder in his inscription that was set up in ‘the tent of 
the Lykomidae’ at Phlye in Attica: for this person, probably 
a contemporary of Epaminondas, boasts in it that ‘ he purified 
the dwelling-place of Hermes and the ways of Demeter and 
Kore, the early-born, where they say “Messene consecrated 
to the great goddesses the funeral-festival of Kaukon of 
Phlye,’ and he wonders how ‘ Lykos the son of Pandion could 
have established all the Attic sacred service at Andania’ 24°, 
In fact this well-attested Lycomidean monument is fatal to 
the theory that would exclude the MeydAa Oeaf from the 
Andanian mystery. But could we regard them as late- 
comers and the MeydaAo. Oeot as the original divinities of the 
mysteries? This reverential title is found applied to no other 
gods but the Dioscuri and the Kabiri. As regards the former 
their cult was very prominent, as Toepffer® has shown, both 
in the earlier and later period of Messenia, and at certain 
places touches that of Demeter®; but we have no proof that 
the Messenians ever styled them ‘the great gods,’ and we 
have no evidence that their worship was anywhere of a mystic 
character before they became at a later period confused 
with the Kabiri‘“. The more probable and the more com- 
mon opinion is that these Andanian Meyddo. Oeoi were no 


« This objection is properly stated by 
Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 220, 

® Tot. Git. 

© Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messene and 
R, 149%. 

4 Paus, 10. 38, 7 speaks of the reAer?) 
*Avantwv Kadouvpévay maidaov at Am- 
phissa, and suggests that these may be 


‘the Dioscuri, Kouretes, or Kabiri, but 


adds that the learned preferred the last 
explanation. The term aides probably 
refers to the diminutive size of the 
images, and is against the supposition 
that these are the Hellenic twin- 
brethren. 
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other than the divinities of the Samothracian mysteries, to 
whom the prescribed victim, the young sow—an offering 
scarcely likely to be acceptable to the Hellenic Dioscuri—was 
for some special reason appropriate. On this view it is incon- 
ceivable that these foreign divinities could have been the 
original powers to whom a mystery so associated with the pre- 
historic past of Messenia and with Eleusis was consecrated : 
for the earliest establishment of the Kabiri-cult in Greece was 
at Thebes, and the earliest date which the excavations suggest 
for its introduction there is the sixth century B.c.*, while it was 
not likely to have touched Messenia till some centuries later. 
We might believe that the mystery-monger Methapos played 
some part in its installation at Andania, as according to 
Pausanias he was specially interested in its propagation. The 
prestige of the Samothracian rites increased in the Macedonian 
period, and it is in no way strange that a leading Demeter 
mystery should be found in the later centuries lending them 
some countenance. Near the Kabeirion at Thebes lay the 
temple of Demeter Kafeipia, where she was worshipped in 
a mystic cult with Kore’; and we have some indication of 
a similar association of the native and the imported worships 
at Anthedon?°®, On the other hand, if we can trust certain 
statements of Strabo and Mnaseas?°°, we can believe that 
Demeter and Kore were themselves admitted into the inner 
circle of the Samothracian worship. 

But all such rapprochement was probably late; and the 
most reasonable hypothesis concerning the Andanian mysteries 
is that the mother and the daughter were the divinities to 
whom they were consecrated in the earliest period; to the 
mother perhaps originally before the daughter grew up at her 
side. For in the inscription Demeter appears more prominently 
than any other divinity ; two distinct priestesses of hers are 
mentioned among the native officials ; and her priestess from 
the Laconian Aigila, where we may infer there was another 


* Dorpfeld, Athen. Mitth. 13, p.89. —_ nothing relating to her has been found 
> Nevertheless the actual worship of in the Kabeirion, vide Roscher’s Lex?- 
the Kabiri at Thebes seems to have om, vol. 2, p. 2539. 
been entirely independent of Demeter’s ; 
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mystery of Demeter’s, perhaps the Thesmophoria, was specially 
invited *°”. As for Hagne her importance is sufficiently 
attested ; it appears that a special table of offerings, a lecti- 
sternum consecrated no doubt to her as a nether goddess, was 
set up near her fountain®, and near the same spot one of the 
two stone treasuries was erected which was only opened once 
a year at the mysteries ”. 

But in the later period at least they no longer rule alone ; 
Hermes, Apollo Karneios, as well as the MeydAo. @eol, are 
among the deol ofs ra pvoripia emiteAcirar. Apollo, whose cult 
is nowhere else mystic, may have forced his way in through 
the historic importance of the worship and the legend of 
Karneios; it was in his grove that the mysteries were 
celebrated, and the initiated were crowned with laurel. But 
Hermes, an old Messenian god, and a specially appropriate 
‘personage in a chthonian ritual, may have belonged essentially 
to them as representing the male deity of the lower world. 
However, his relations with the Mother and Daughter cannot 
here be determined.. That these latter were the leading 
personages of the Andanian, as they were of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, is further suggested by the fact that in the rules laid 
down in the inscription concerning the apparel of the female 
officials there is special reference to the raiment necessary 
for the impersonation of divinities; but women could only 
personate goddesses: it would seem then that there was some 
dpaua pvotixdy in which the goddesses appeared alone, for there 
is no reference to the male actor. The priestesses were 
married women, and were required to take an oath that they. 
had lived ‘in relation to their husbands a just and holy life ’"— 
a rule that obviously strengthened the ethical law of chastity 
but which probably had a ritualistic origin, such as the 
common rule that excluded adulteresses from temples. We 
hear also in the inscription of the functions of the sacred 
maidens who escorted the chariots containing the mystic 
cristae. 

It is hard to estimate how far the whole ceremony was 
influenced by Eleusinian procedure and ideas; we note 

* 1, 86. > Il, 90-95. 
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a resemblance in the fact that at Andania as at Eleusis there 
were grades of initiation, for we find the zpwrouvora: specially 
designated and distinguished by a peculiar diadem or crown. 
We are told also of the purification of the mystae with the 
blood of swine and of the sacrificial meals shared by the priests 
and the priestesses, the latter sometimes wearing on their feet 
the skins of the slaughtered animals. But there is no record 
of a sacrament nor of any mystic teaching or eschatological 
promise. Yet, unless the Eleusinian tradition and the record 
concerning Methapos are utterly at fault, the Andanian 
mysteries probably maintained and secured the hope of future 
happiness. 

Finally, the title ©eai MeyddAa is not likely to have been 
an invention of Pausanias, though it does not occur in the 
Andanian inscription. It is attested by the epigram of 
Methapos, and was attached to Demeter and Kore in the 
worships of Megalopolis and Trapezus 1°% 248. And we may 
surmise with Immerwahr* that there was some connexion 
between these Arcadian cults and the Messenian. 

As regards the mysteries of Megalopolis, we gather little 
beyond the names of @eai MeydAat and Kore Soteira; and the 
significance of the latter appellative has already been noted. 
The principle of apostolic succession was maintained here as 
in some other rituals, for an inscription has been found at 
Lykosura in honour of a Megalopolitan hierophant who was 
descended from ‘those hierophants who first instituted the 
mysteries of the great goddesses among the Arcadians 1!°¢,’ 
The same principle of divine tradition was maintained by the 
Eumolpidae, and we may surmise that Eleusinian influences 
touched Megalopolis. But it was to the Lykosuran cult of 
Despoina that the Megalopolitan worship was mainly assimi- 
lated, and the Despoina-mystery and legend belonged no 
doubt to a very ancient stratum of Arcadian religion ™°*, In 
the sacred story of Phigaleia, Thelpusa, and Lykosura, Despoina 
is the daughter of Demeter and Poseidon, and the tale of 
the rape was told not of Hades and Kore, but of Poseidon and 


* Kulte Arkadiens, p. 123. 
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the mother-goddess*. And in the cult of Lykosura and the 
kindred legends of the other centres Despoina is always 
the daughter”, not the independent and self-sufficing earth- 
goddess, but a personality that arose when the latter had 
become pluralized *® #4. We may identify her with Kore- 
Persephone as the men of Megalopolis did 1°*, but we cannot 
apply Eleusinian ideas to the Lykosuran mystery, in which 
there is no trace of a passion-play or of a tepds yayos or of any 
legend of sorrow and loss. Pausanias noticed something 
peculiar in the sacrifice in the Megaron: the throat of the 
victim was not cut, according to the usual ceremony, but each 
sacrificer chopped off the limbs quite casually. It is con- 
ceivable that this is a modification of some wild form of 
sacramental sacrifice like that described by Professor Robert- 
son Smith as practised by the Arabs: ‘The whole company 
fall upon the victim (a camel) with their swords, hacking 
off pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw “%’ 
Certain minute rules of the Lykosuran ritual are conveyed to 
us by an inscription found in the temple "94, and some of these 
remind us of the Andanian regulations: the women must wear 
their hair loose, and no sandals on their feet ; gold was tabooed 
and no flowers must be brought into the shrine, and a rule, 
which I am not aware of as existing elsewhere in Greece, 
excluded pregnant women and those giving suck from partici- 
pation in the mystery. 

As regards the Mantinean mysteries, some few points 
in the record that are of interest have already been noticed : 
a prominent part of the mystic rite was the reception of 
the goddess—Kore or Kore-Demeter—into the house of the 
priestess ; we have reason for supposing that the reAer1 was 
connected with some belief in the life after death, but we 


* The ordinary Hellenic story of the 
abduction may have afterwards gained 
some currency at Phigaleia, vide Paus. 
8. 42. 

> In the inscription from the Laco- 
nian Messoa of the Roman period 
Despoina is grouped with Demeter and 
Pluto, and seems distinguished—per- 


haps only for the moment—from Perse- 
phone: mother and daughter’ were 
called Despoinae at Kyzikos (R. 128), 
in Elis (R. 118), and we have a hint of 
the worship of Despoina at Epidauros 
(R. 147). 

© Religion of Semites, p. 320. 
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have no trace of a sacramental rite. It is possible that the 
idea of some communion with Demeter through the sacra- 
mental cup explains the strange title of Tornpto¢opos which 
was attached to her in Achaea®‘: the ‘cup-bringer’ might 
be the goddess who offered the xvxedv to the lips of her 
worshippers. 

Except in Greece proper, there is no clear trace of Demeter- 
mysteries possessing a prominent national character or im- 
portance for religious history. We do not know whether the 
Ephesian cult of Eleusinia was strictly mystic?" But we 
can conclude that mysteries were associated with the Triopian 
cult of the chthonian divinities of Knidos; for when this was 
transplanted to Gela by the ancestor of Gelo, we hear that this 
family secured the privilege of acting as ‘ hierophants,’ a name 
that always connotes mysteries. And we can thus better 
understand why this worship at Gela and Syracuse exercised 
so strong a religious attraction as to serve as a ladder to high 
political power ?°°. 

This review of the Demeter- -mysteries outside Attica was 
necessary, and the facts recorded of them are of some historical 
importance ; but they scarcely assist the solution of the 
Eleusinian problem. Generally we may believe that they all 
proffered in some way the promise of future happiness ; but 
we do not know the means by which this promise in each and 
all of them was conveyed and confirmed. 

It has been doubted whether the Eleusinian faith had really 
a strong and vital hold on the religious imagination of the 
people, on the ground that the later grave-inscriptions rarely 
betray its influence. For the purposes of private consolation 
the Orphic mysteries may have appealed more powerfully to 
certain circles, especially in South Italy, where Kore also 
played her part in the Orphic-Dionysiac cults*. And. so 
authoritative a witness to the public opinion concerning the 
doctrine of immortality in the fifth century B.c. as the Attic 


* Proclus tells us that those who _ sos, R. 135): these are the well-known 
are being initiated to Dionysos and words of the Orphic mystic hymn pre- 
Kore pray ‘to cease from the circle of | valent in Crete and South Italy. Cf. 
existence and to rest from evil’ (Diony- Demeter-monuments, p. 224. 
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inscription on those who fell at Potidaia seems to reveal a 
creed quite independent of Eleusis*. Doubtless there was 
neither uniformity nor dogmatism in this as in any other 
domain of Greek religious speculation, and the paradise of the | 
mystae was not always clearly defined. . Nevertheless the 
Eleusinian faith is not silent on the stones: it speaks in 
the epitaph of the hierophant of Eleusis who had found that 
death was not an evil but a blessing ?°°*; and in the devout 
prayer inscribed on Alexandrian grave-reliefs that the departed 
‘might reach the region of the holy ones ».’ 


® C. I, A. 1. 442 AiOhp pev Yuxas iredétaro, 
> Ath. Mitth. 1901, p. 263. 


CHAPTER III 
MONUMENTS OF DEMETER 


THE literary records of this cult are in some respects fuller 
and more explicit than the monuments, and some of the more 
interesting aspects of the Demeter-Persephone service lack, 
or almost lack, monumental illustration. The theriomorphic 
conception, of which we detected a glimpse in the Phigalean 
legend, can scarcely be said to have left a direct impress upon 
art*; and it is doubtful if even the later aniconic period has 
left us any representation or dyaAya to which we may with 
certainty attach Demeter’s name. On a few late coins of 
certain Asia Minor states’, of which the earliest is one struck 
under Demetrius III of Syria in the first century B.C., we find 
a very rude semblance of a goddess with corn-stalks but with 
only faint indication of human form. But in spite of the 
emblems we cannot say that this is a genuine Demeter; it 
may very probably be merely one of the many forms of the 
great mother-goddess of Asia Minor, the divine power of 
fertility and fruits ; and it may descend from the same stratum 
of cult as that to which the type of the Ephesian Artemis 
belongs, to which it bears an obvious resemblance. Only 
when Demetrius took it as his badge, he and his people may 
have regarded it as Demeter’s image for his name’s sake. 
But at the time when this primitive fetich first came into 
vogue in these regions, we may be fairly certain that it did not 
belong to the Hellenic corn-goddess. 

The same doubt attaches to another relic of prehistoric 


* Vide supra, pp. 56-57. > Overbeck, AZiizz- Taf. 8. 1-5 
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and semi-iconic art. A small terracotta agalma has been 
found at Eleusis*, probably in a grave, though this is not 
stated, of the type known as Pappdades, because it represents 
a goddess with a kalathos of much the same shape as the 
high hat of the modern Greek priest (Pl. III a). The decora- 
tion of the breasts and of the curls shows the Dipylon style, 
but the curious spiral attachment to the kalathos seems to be 
borrowed from Egyptian art; while in another fetich of the 
same group we find a decorative motive derived from Assyria ”. 
Yet these terracottas are of indigenous fabric and may belong 
to the seventh century B.C.; we are tempted therefore to 
attach to them some divine name of the Hellenic system, for 
certainly by this period the polytheism had passed beyond 
the embryonic stage, and Gaia, Demeter, Kore-Persephone 
had become, at least nominally, distinct personalities, though 
art was often too inarticulate to distinguish them. The 
Pappades are, it is true, found in different localities, Tanagra, 
Megara, Thisbe, as well as at Eleusis; and it is very unlikely 
that they represented in all places the same divinity; but if 
an Eleusinian grave was really the ‘ find-spot’ of the terracotta 
on PI. III a, we may reasonably believe that those who interred 
it there intended it to stand for Demeter, the great goddess 
of the locality ; for if the dead needed a divine object that 
might serve as a charm in the world below, he would naturally 
select the image or badge of the most powerful divinity of 
his community, especially when this was also a divinity poe 
in the lower world. 

If we can draw nothing very definite from a survey of the 
monuments that the prehistoric or the pre-iconic age has left 
us, it at least yields us negative evidence of some importance. 
The earliest agalmata bear no resemblance whatever to a 
corn-sheaf, and contribute no support at all to the theory that 
a corn-fetich, a harvest-eikon of corn-mother or corn-baby, 
was the embryo of the anthropomorphic figures of the two 
goddesses. Demeter is not found half-emerging from the 
corn-sheaf or corn-stack as Dionysos or Adonis were some- 


@ Vide Jahrb. d. ad, Inst. 3 (1888), p. 343, Fig. 26 aes 
» Ib. p. 344. 
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times represented emerging from the tree. The old Hellenic 
divinities are further removed from the physical substance. 
This statement might indeed seem to need some correction 
or modification, on the ground of the testimony of a Lampsa- 
cene coin* (Coin Pl. no. 2); on a beautiful gold-stater of the 
fourth century we find the figure of Kore rising up from the 
ground, bearing corn-stalks in her hand, while behind her seem 
to spring up corn and vines. The representation gains in 
importance by an interpretation which has been given it”, 
according to which the coin-artist has given expression to the 
idea that the young corn-goddess is essentially immanent in 
the corn, is in fact the very corn itself. We have observed 
such a primitive religious conception underlying the worship 
of Demeter Chloe, ‘ the verdure,’ and it must be reckoned with 
in the earlier evolution of Greek religion. But it is doubtful 
whether we ought to attribute to the accomplished artist of 
this coin-type this primitive animistic thought. Need he 
mean anything more than that the returning Kore brings us 
corn and wine, and that the ear and the vine-cluster shoot and 
spread around her? A poet or artist of the most anthropo- 
morphic religion might so express himself. 

The record examined in the former chapter fails to reveal to 
us any direct worship of the corn in Hellenic religion, whether 
public or mystic®. And the monuments are equally silent ; 
unless indeed we accept Lenormant’s interpretation of a fourth- 
century Apulian vase‘ (Pl. IIIb). What is presented to us 
on it is merely a shrine with corn-stalks symmetrically and 
reverently disposed either in the porch or—as the painter 
may have wished us to imagine—in the interior; outside are 
worshippers with libations and offerings of garlands, wreaths, 
and flowers. Lenormant sees in this an unmistakable monu- 
ment of mere corn-worship: the stalks have a shrine all to 
themselves, they are worshipped immediately without the 


interposition of Kore, Demeter, or Ceres ; and he further sup- | 


poses the vase to reveal to us the heart of the Eleusinian 


* Vide Gardner, ZyZes, Pl. 10. 25. ‘In Daremberg et Saglio Déctéon- 
» By ProfessorGardner, loc.cit. p.174.  sazre, ‘Ceres,’ 1, p- 1066 (Fig. 1308). 
¢ Vide supra, p. 35. 
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mystery. But—apart from the Eleusinian question which does 
not arise about this vase—we may feel grave difficulties here. 
The record of literature does not incline us to believe that 
the Greek of South Italy in the fourth century built temples 
to a divine corn-stalk, and left out the personal divinity: so 
eccentric a rite would probably not have escaped notice. 
And an isolated fragment of apparent evidence from the 
monuments must always be received with great caution and 
suspicion. But in fact the vase-representation that we are 
considering may be quite innocent of the dogma that Lenor- 
mant finds in it. There is no reason to suppose that the corn 
is there being worshipped at all, still less that the shrine is 
dedicated merely to the sacred stalks. The vase-painter was 
not bound to show the personal deity within the temple, but 
may reckon on the imagination to supply the presence of the 
sod or goddess ; and the corn-stalks may be more naturally 
interpreted as the first-fruits or oblations consecrated to the 
local Apollo or Demeter or Persephone; and they are set up 
in such a fashion as to remind us somewhat of our own 
offerings set up in our churches at the harvest-thanksgiving. 
The vase-scene is at the most then at: interesting though 


vague allusion to some such festival in South Italy. 


On the very archaic vase of Sophilos*, where Demeter 
appears by the side of Hestia, it is only the inscriptions that 
enable us to recognize the one and the other goddess. But 
at an early period no doubt in the development of anthropo- 
morphic religious art the earth-goddesses of agriculture were 
specially distinguished by such emblems as corn-stalks, poppies, 
pomegranate, and kalathos, the symbol of fruitfulness, as well | 
as by the symbolism of the nether world, such as torch and 
serpent. Of these attributes none is in itself sufficient indica- 
tion of personality except the corn and the poppies. And it is 
likely that these were the earliest emblems by which Demeter’s 
idols, having originally in all probability an agrarian character 
and purpose, were distinguished. A Demeter of this ancient type 
is described by Theocritus *°* as standing near his threshing- 
floor, holding poppies and corn-stalks, and Eusebius mentions 


* Ath. Mitth. 14, Taf. 1. 
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both these as the usual attributes of her images®. And when 
the lowly worship of the husbandmen became a leading cult 
of the state churches, it is this type of her that appears most 
frequently on the coins, and often in a hieratic form that 
suggests a temple image as the source of the coin-artist’s 
conception*. The earliest example that can be quoted is the 
Epirote coin of Pyrrhus>, representing her in a very stately 
pose on her throne, holding the precious fruit ; and a plastic 
original probably of an earlier period is suggested by a very 
similar representation on a gem published by Overbeck ° 
showing us the goddess throned and wearing the stephane 
above her forehead, with the corn and poppies in her right 
hand and her left hand resting on her seat. 

Of the purely agrarian ritual of Demeter we have scarcely 
any direct monumental representation; but the interesting 
procession of the kalathos described by Callimachus**" is 
recorded by a coin of Trajan, on which we see the sacred 
vessel with the corn-stalks being drawn by a quadriga of four 
horses and an Egyptian priest standing behind “ 

The chief story concerning the corn-goddess was the legend 
of the mission of Triptolemos; and the art of vase-painting 
from the fifth century onward devoted itself with enthusiasm 
to this theme. But these mythic representations, except so 
far as they illustrate and no doubt helped to propagate the 
religious idea that Attica was the sacred and original home 
of agriculture and the higher life, do not directly concern 


2 For examples, vide Cilician coins, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Lycaonia, &c., p. 157; 
Pl. 27. 9 (Syedra, Dem. with corn, 
poppies, torch): p. 76, Pl. 13. 6 (Epi- 
phaneia, Dem. with corn and torch): 
Erythrae, Brit. Alus. Cat. Jonia, PI. 
16. 18; vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Cilicia 
(Laertes), Antiocheia ad Maeandrum, 
Elaia. Prof. Gardner has noticed in- 
stances in MVumzsmatic Commentary on 
Pausanias (Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner) : 
Coins of Argos, Pl. K, 39, Dem. standing 
in hieratic pose holding corn-stalks and 
‘poppy-heads; cf. p. 160, figure on 
another coin of same type seen within 


at enclosure : Coin of Aigion, zd. R. 17: 
of Kaphyae, T. 15: Sicyon, Dem. on 
throne wearing polos and holding corn, 
H. 20: Athens, on throne with corn 
and sceptre, B. B. 22. 

» Geogr. Reg. s. v. Epirus. Coin Pl. 
NO. 3+ 

© Kuustmythol. 3, Gemmen- Taf. 4.2: 
its present possessor is unknown. | 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Alexandria, Pl. 30. 
552: on the coin, 2d. no. 553, the 
chariot is being drawn by oxen, but the 
former is more in agreement with Calli- 
machus’ account. 
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this work. Only the question might arise whether the very 
numerous and somewhat uniform representations of the 
mission, in which Triptolemos appears seated in his serpent- 
car receiving the ears of corn from Demeter or a libation from 
Kore, reproduce even at a distance some sacred drama that 
was acted in a mystery-play. But the question belongs rather 
to the examination of the art that may be or has been 
supposed to illustrate the Greek mysteries. 

It is not merely the corn-culture, but the whole life of the 
fields and farms that is reflected in the monuments of this 
cult: the goddess herself holds the plough, and the flocks 
and herds of the homestead are under her protection. A lost 
antique, that appears to have been in the Collegio Romano in 
the time of Gerhard» and was copied by him, seems to give 
in a somewhat hieratic style a full embodiment of the concep- 
tion of Demeter as the goddess of the cultivated earth: veiled 
and amply draped she is seated on a throne, holding in her left 
hand on her knees what seems to be a small bee-hive, while 
her right hand may be resting on a young bull, and swine 
are standing by her feet and left side. How much is due to 
restoration must remain uncertain, until the antique is found 
again ; but we may regard it as authentic on the whole; it 
is in accordance with the idea embodied in the bronze statuette 
that belonged to the collection of Strawberry Hill, representing 
Demeter with a calf on her lap and a honey-pot in her left 
hand | 

In fact the monuments as well as the literature attest that 
her functions ranged beyond the corn-field, and that she had 
absorbed much of the character of Gaia, the universal earth- 
goddess, from whom she had emerged as a specialized form. 
We have seen this larger aspect of her presented in the 
Boeotian cult-epithet ‘Demeter Europa’; and it is significant 
that the typical representation of the Cretan Europa as riding 


* Dem. with plough on later coins of | p. 107. 
Leontini, Head, Hist. Num. p.131: cf. | © Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 2. 8, 
vase in Overbeck, AZ/as, 15. 13. gt: sold, according to Michaelis, 4z- 
> Antike Bildwerke, 154, copied in cient Marbles, p. 69, note 172, to Mr. 
Ruhland, Dze Eleusinischen Gottinnen, Cope in 1842. 
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half-recumbent on the bull was borrowed at least once as an art- 
type for Demeter: for it can be no other than this latter god- 
dess who is carved on a gem in St. Petersburg riding on the 
bull and holding poppies and corn and cornucopia? (PI. IV a). 

But, being conceived as the earth-goddess civilized, neither in 
art nor literature is she ever associated with the animals of the 
wild, and rarely with the goat that pastures in wild places”. 
There is one monument only that shows goat-sacrifice in her 
cult, an Attic relief in the Louvre, on which a group of 
worshippers is seen bringing this animal to her altar, where 
she stands holding a libation-cup °. 

The pig and the serpent, her peculiar animals and most 
frequent companions, belonged to her as a divinity of the 
nether world. . For in literature, ritual, and art both aspects 
of her, the chthonian and the vegetative, were inextricably 
blended and, as it appears, were coeval in development. Her 
terracotta images that were buried with the dead wear the 
kalathos, the emblem of the fruit-bearing power. This double 
character of hers is expressed by a representation on a gem in 
the Berlin Cabinet 4, showing her enthroned and _ holding the 
usual corn-stalks and poppy-heads, with an ear of corn and an 
ant on her right and a serpent on her left, the whole form 
suggesting a sculptured image of cult: and by such an image 
as that on a coin of Sagalassos in Pisidia, on which Demeter 
appears with torch, corn, and ‘ cista,’ the casket containing the 
arcana sacra of the lower world; or on the coins of the 
Pergamene Elaia that represent both goddesses with kalathos, 
corn, and torches entwined with serpents®. A terracotta in 
the Louvre, said to have been found in Rome, represents 
Demeter as if emerging from the ground, only visible from the 
breast upwards, with long flowing hair and corn-stalks in her 


* Miiller-Wieseler, op. cit. 2.95: the 
same type may have occasionally been 
used for Artemis, see vol. 2, p. 529. 

» Vide supra, p. 33. 

© Overbeck, Azsnstmythol. Atlas, 
14. 5: the gem published by Miiller- 
Wieseler, op. cit. 2. gt*, showing a 
maidenly figure holding corn-stalks in 


one hand, and in the other a goat’s 
head and standing on the head of an 
ox, may represent Demeter, but possibly 
Artemis. 

4 Overbeck, op. cit. 3, Gemmen-Taf. 
4; 9. 

© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Pisidia, Pergamon. 
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hands and serpents entwined about each uplifted arm; the 
type is solemn and hieratic*%. And a scene of actual ritual, 
recorded on a relief in St. Mark’s, at Venice, shows us most of 
the attributes of her cult: a priestess, holding a knife and fruits 
with a disk in her right hand, stands by an altar round which 
a serpent is carved, and a basket and a pig are placed below 
it. The inscription proves that we have here an allusion to an 
Italian ritual of the Thesmophoria, which as in Greece must 


‘have been both a chthonian and an agrarian service’, A 


sacrificial relief * in the Acropolis Museum at Athens is also 
interesting because of its antiquity—it belongs to the middle 
period of archaism; on the right are represented male and 
female worshippers, then a boy holding a patera and leading 
a pig to Demeter, who stands on the left with a spray in her 
hand and wearing a crown that is probably of corn-ears. 

The monumental evidence discloses this fact of importance, 
that while the goddess is fully recognized as a power of the 
nether world, there is scarcely ever any sinister or repellent 
trait entering into the representation of her. The numerous 
terracottas found at Camarina‘ represent a hieratic form of 


Demeter holding the pig, sometimes a torch, and in one 


instance the pomegranate, and the intention was to depict the 
chthonian goddess by means of these attributes ; but the forms 
of the countenance appear soft and benign (Pl. IVb). And 
with these we may compare another series found near Catania, 
dedications to Demeter and Persephone, representing them with 
torch, pomegranate, and pig®. Probably only one monument 
can be quoted of the gloomier type of expression, an early 
fourth-century coin of the Arcadian Thelpusa, showing on the 
obverse a Demeter head of unique style, the wild hair that 
rises like the crests of serpents around the head and the stern 
expression in the eye and countenance alluding undoubtedly 


* Miiller-Wernike, Denkmdler, 2, © As far as I know unpublished. 
Taf. 18.5; Roscher’s Lexzkon, 2, p. 1359 @ Kekulé, Zerracotten von Sicilien, 
(Abbild. 9). Taf. 4. I. 

> Corpus Inser. Graec. 5865: inscr. ® Published by Orsi in Monum, 


in Greek and Latin Tepevria Mapapov)  Antichi, 7, 1897, p. 201, Pl. 3-7. 
iépeca Anuntpos Gecpopdpov, 
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to the local cult of the dark goddess, Demeter Melaina; while 
on the reverse the figure of the horse Areion points clearly to 
the story of the outraged and vindictive deity * (Coin PI.I,no. 1). 
But probably this was not the dominant conception of her 
even at Thelpusa ; at least it scarcely affects the main current 
of Greek imagination concerning her. 

In all the functions and attributes of Demeter the daughter, 
Persephone, has her part: and though the chthonian character 
is more emphasized in the latter, it is blended in her also with 
the beneficent power of the giver of fruits’. Kalathos, corn, 
fruits, flowers, serpent, and the sacrificial animals that belong 
to the mother become the property of the daughter as well ; 
and in the works of the finest art the corn-stalks form her 
crown as they form the mother’s. The varied fruitfulness and 
beauty of the earth go to adorn her stephane in the coin- 
device of Phrygillos and Eumenes, that stamps the beautiful 
tetradrachms of Syracuse in the fifth century: the poppy, the 
acorn, the oak-leaf, and the corn are interwoven in it®. From 
the monuments that illustrate the conception of Persephone as 
goddess of vegetation, and that belong to hieratic or religious 
art, two may be selected as typical: a black-figured vase 4 on 
which she is depicted seated on a rock opposite to Hades, and 
holding large stalks of corn in her hands; the scene is in the 
lower world, but the artist was thinking of life rather than 
death a terracotta-relief from Locri Epizephyrii® of the 
fifth century B.C., showing Persephone seated by the side 
of the god of the lower world, who both in countenance and 
attributes is invested with a mild and Dionysiac character 
and holds a flowering spray in his hands, while in hers we 
see the ears of corn and a cock that was sacrificed at times to 
the nether powers (PI. V). | 

Perhaps the most interesting embodiment of the same con- 


* Overbeck, op. cit., Coin Pl. 6.26; ‘dell’ Orco’ at Corneto shows the im- 
Head, op. cit. p. 382: on the reverse press of Etruscan imagination, J/on. 
the name EP1IQN above the horse. a. Inst. 9. 15°. 

> The powerfully depicted and re- ° Arch, Zeit. 1876, p. 202. 
pellent type of Persephone with snakes 4 Wiener Vorlege-Blatter, E. Taf.6. 6. 
in her hair that was found in the tomb © Roscher, Zexzhon, 1, p. 1798. 
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ception is to be found in those representations that déal with 
the Anodos or resurrection of the corn-goddess in spring: and 
certain of these are works rather of ritualistic or at least 
religious than of mythologic art. The representation on the 
beautiful coin of Lampsacos already mentioned is a unique 
rendering of an idea suggested by a pure nature-religion; 
other examples of the Anodos in art are of a more cere- 
monious character, and perhaps originated in an ancient and 
mystic ritual. Only three can be quoted, of which the main 
theme admits of no doubt: a vase in Naples*, that from 
the lettering of the inscriptions may be dated about 440 B.C. ; 
Kore is ascending preceded by Hekate, while Hermes awaits 
her, and Demeter holding her sceptre stands on the right ; 
the representation is somewhat coloured by the myth, for 
the daughter is looking with longing at the mother and 
lifting her hand with a gesture of yearning (Pl. VI a): a vase 
in Berlin”, on which the rising Kore is seen revealed as far 
as the knees, and Hermes gazing on the far left, while goat- 
demons or goat-men are celebrating the resurrection with 
a dance: a vase in Dresden (Pl. VIb) with much the same 
scene, their inscribed names attesting the two main per- 
sonages, Hermes and the ascending Kore, while the same 
goat-dance is being danced to greet her®. We seem in the 
two latter works to be confronted with a solemn _hieratic 
action rather than a mere myth: the ‘tragic’ dances may 
be part of the primaeval ritual of a spring-festival, and their 
possibie relation to a later ‘tragedy’ is a question to consider, 
though it lies now outside our scope*. The return of Kore 
. may have occasionally been associated with a dogma con- 


cerning her union with Dionysos; for we see Dionysos present 
(vide Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 177, quota- 


* Overbeck, Az/as, 18. 15; Bau- 


meister, Denkmaler, p. 423. 

> Published in Rém. Mittheil. 1897, 
Taf. 4. 5 (Hartwig). 

° Arch. Anz. 1892, p. 166. 

d We have evidence of the same 
mummery as being part of the «ata- 
ywyia at Ephesus, which probably was 
a festival of ‘the Return’ of Artemis 


tion from the Martyrologium Sancti 
Ttmothez) and survived the introduction 
of Christianity; Hartwig, loc. cit. p. 100 
suggests that such goat-dances may have 
been practised at the Anthesteria when 
Dionysos and Kore might be supposed 
to be married: but we have no clear 
evidence of this marriage at Athens. 
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at another scene*, on a Berlin crater, of the resurrection of 
the earth-goddess, whom on the ground of its striking analogies 
with the representations above mentioned we may interpret 
as Kore. And again on an early Campanian vase in Paris 
we see the heads of the earth-god and goddess emerging, 
and the vine-crown on his head and the presence of satyrs 
convince us that Plouton and Dionysos are here identified ». 
It is particularly in South Italy that the evidence of the 
monuments reveals this twofold conception of Persephone as 
the goddess of the lower world and as the divine source of 
vegetative life: it is illustrated by some interesting terra- 
cottas found in a sanctuary of Persephone near Tarentum, 
of which a description has been given by Dr. Arthur Evans‘° ; 
and one of these represents her standing erect with the 
kalathos on her head and holding torch in her right hand, 
and in her left a basket with pomegranate and probably corn- 
stalks, while another head of the goddess is adorned with the 
vine-spray ; the fragment of another terracotta shows a large 
serpent by her side. And here again, as the above-mentioned 
writer has pointed out“, her male partner, the under-world 
god, has decidedly a Dionysiac character. The association 
of Dionysos with the chthonian goddess, which the record 
proves of several localities in Greece **°, is shown also by the 
archaeological finds at Knidos*. This rapprochement, due 
probably to Orphic influences, which we know to have been 
specially strong in Magna Graecia between the wine-god and 
Hades-Plouton, invested the character of the latter with 
a milder aspect, and diffused a certain brightness over the 
artistic representations of the lower world. The much dis- 
cussed sepulchral reliefs from Laconia, showing a male and 
female pair enthroned together, sometimes holding the wine- 
cup and pomegranate, with worshippers bringing the latter 


* Robert’s Archdolog. March. Taf. 4; © loc eit: pare. 
Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena, p. 278. © Newton, Halicarnassis, vol 2, pt. 1, 
> Mon. d. Inst. 6, Tav. 7: but on p. 329, Pl. 46, Fig. 6, youthful figure 
a similar group, Gerhard, Akad. Ab- wearing crown of flowers, with long 
hand. 68. 1, the earth-goddess isnamed _hair and himation round lower limbs 
‘Semele. and over left shoulder, almost certainly 
© Hell, Journ, 1886, pp. 22, 28. Bacchus, 
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fruit and a cock as offerings, may represent the great god 
and goddess of the lower world, whose cult was powerful 
in Laconia, or the heroic ancestors of the family conceived 
under their forms (Pl. VII)*; in any case the religious imagina- 
tion revealed by these works concerning the life after death 
differs markedly from that of the Homeric society. Again, the 
rather numerous representations showing the nether god and 
goddess in peaceful and loving intercourse, such as the’ relief 
from Locri Epizephyrii mentioned above, the relief in the 
Villa Albani where Plouton is seen holding the cornucopia 
standing by the side of the stately Persephone in the company 
of Zeus, Poseidon, and Amphitrite”, the beautiful interior 
picture of the British Museum cylix figured here (Pl. VIII a), 
seem to reflect a religious belief into which the myth of the 
ravisher did not enter, and may possibly preserve something 
of the tradition of the primitive chthonian cult when the 
Kore of the well-known legend was not yet differentiated 
from the earth-goddess. And it is noteworthy that with this 
conjugal couple Demeter is sometimes peacefully united in 
scenes of hieratic art: on an important relief found at Tegea° 
dedicated to Hades, Kore, and Demeter,‘on which the god 
appears throned and holding the horn of plenty, Persephone 
with sceptre and kalathos stands leaning her left arm lovingly 
on the shoulder of her mother. who holds torches and a cup; 
and monuments of similar intention have been found at 
Eleusis and already mentioned. In fact we may believe 
that these scenes of peaceful communion and reconciliation 
between the trinity of nether deities, such as the famous 
Hope vase “, owe something to the indirect influence of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

But frequently in the chthonian cult and the art that it 
inspired it was the mother and daughter alone that were 
united as rulers of the world of souls. Eleusinian influence 
spread far afield, and a certain local art-type may have 


' * The plate shows a relief from Chry- © Ath. Mitth. 5. 69; Arch, Zeit. 
sapha now in Berlin. 1883, p. 225. 

» Miiller-Wieseler, op. cit. 2, Taf. 7, @ Vide infra, p. 258, 
no. 76. 


FARNELL, III Q 
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spread with it; for instance a relief at Gythion in Laconia *, 
a region where the Eleusinian cult is attested *4°, shows us 
the mother-goddess seated on a round seat, which is 
probably a conventional form of the mystic ‘cista,’ crowned 
with corn-stalks and holding what seems to be a torch in 
her left hand, while her right clasps the hand of her daughter, 
who stands by her crowned and veiled and holding a sceptre : 
the group is a free reproduction of an Eleusinian type*. 
The chthonian character of this mystic cult is indicated by 
the Cerberus at the feet of Demeter (Pl. VIIIb). The other 
symbols of this character were chiefly the pomegranate and 
the torch or serpent, which all belong to them both. And 
from an early period in Greece the habit seems to have 
prevailed in certain centres’ of placing some of these 
emblems or images of the goddesses themselves in the tomb 
with the deceased. At least, clay pomegranates have been 
found in the necropolis of Eleusis, and date from the 
geometrical period: and in a child’s grave opened near the 
Acharnian Gate at Athens, amidst other relics, archaic images 
were found of two pairs of seated goddesses wearing the polos 
and draped in mantles”. And the Attic earth has disclosed 
statuettes of similar type. As one of them wears a gorgoneion 
and aegis on the breast’, it has been supposed that the 
goddess represented is always Athena. But we do not know 
that this Athena-statuette was discovered in a grave; and 
though the pious relatives in any community might place 
an idol or emblem of their leading divinity as an amulette 
in the tomb of the deceased, there was no special reason 
why Athena should be chosen, when there were other 
goddesses more appropriate. It is hard to suppose that the 
dead—who were called ‘ Demetreioi’ in Attica—were com- 
mitted to the earth under the care of any other divinity 
than the earth-goddess herself; and at least from the sixth 
century onwards the only earth-goddess who could inspire 


* Vide infra, p. 267. it appears from a statement in the 
> Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, Arch. Zeit. 1882, p, 265, that this 
Taf. 8. statuette is now in the Museum of 


' © Vide Cults, vol. 1, p. 333, Pl. XV.a: Berlin. 
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in the faithful the hope of posthumous happiness was Demeter- 
Persephone. In the child’s tomb mentioned above, where 
we find two pairs of images of the same type, we may with 
conviction name them .Demeter and Kore, reduplicated to 
- increase the potency of the amulette ; in another case, where the 
image is tripled*, we may suppose that Hekate was added 
to the pair. For it is against the trend of the later Greek 
religious history to suppose that the worshipper intended 
them to be nameless forms of a vaguely conceived goddess, 
though the art-form was usually without character and could 
be used in different localities for different cult-purposes”. 
Still less reason have we to doubt that the goddess intended 
by the terracotta bust found in a necropolis at Thebes® is 
Demeter or Demeter-Persephone: she wears veil and stephane; 
her hands are pressed against her breast, and her face shows 
benignity with a touch of sadness (Pl. IX). The» work 
displays the style of the fifth century, and may reproduce 
the type of Demeter Thesmophoros at Thebes, whose statue 
as we are told ‘was only visible as far as the breasts %°,’ 
A sepulchral significance probably also belonged to two busts 
or masks of Persephone in the British Museum, one of which 
—from Tanagra—represents her as holding an egg in 
her right hand and with her left pressing a cock against 
her breast (Pl. X), the other with both hands holding 
a pomegranate and flower to her bosom. Such movement 
of the hands as in these just mentioned monuments descends 


® Stackelberg, op. cit. p.42 (vignette) : 
the central deity has a round disk-like 
object between her breasts; this may 
be a gorgoneion, but as she wears no 
aegis we need not suppose her to be an 
Athena (the gorgoneion has a chtho- 
nian significance, hence the Cistophoros 
of Cambridge wears it in the service of 
Demeter). The relation between this 
central goddess who is throned and the 
younger goddess who stands at her left 
seems one of mother and daughter: the 
goddess at her right has no distinctive 
characteristic, but the dedicator may 
have intended Hekate, who, as early as 


the sixth century B.C., was placed in 
Attic tombs, vide Czlts, 2, p. 549, 
Pl. XX XVIII. a. 

> Vide Frankel in Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
p- 265: similar types are found in 
Boeotia (Tanagra) and Eretria, vide 
Eph. Arch. 1899, pp. 29, 30. , 

© Mon. Grecs, 1873, Pl. 2: the writer 
there points out that the form of these 
terracotta busts was specially appro- 
priate to sepulchral purposes, if it was 
an object to represent the earth-god- 
desses as half-emerging from the ground 
below. 


Q 2 
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from an ancient hieratic gesture indicative of nourishment 
or fertility®. The beautiful wall-painting in Berlin, showing 
Kore seated on a throne holding myrtle and pomegranate, 
was found in a tomb at Nola (Pl. XI). And, finally, we may 
assign an important place among the monuments of this 
worship to the terracottas found in a tomb in Aegina °, the one 
representing a seated goddess with a kalathos on her head, 
the other a smaller goddess erect wearing a polos and pressing 
a pomegranate to her breast, a work of the sixth century B.C. 
as the letters of the fragmentary inscription show ; we should 
style them Demeter and Kore, but we may rather name them 
according to the local titles of these divinities, Damia and 
Auxesia, whom the record reveals as goddesses of increase 
and life, and who are here fulfilling a sepulchral or chthonian 
function. , 

For again and again we note how in Greek symbolism 
and belief the ideas of life and death are blended. The 
pomegranate was usually but not exclusively a symbol of 
death; the seeds of life are in it, and therefore Hera could 
hold it, who may have bequeathed ‘it by a strange accident 
of transmission to the Virgin Mary*. The statuette found 
in the Tauric Chersonese of a veiled goddess holding this 
fruit in her right hand against her breast and a calf in her 
lap may represent a Demeter Eifocia or a Persephone 
IloAvBoia rather than a merely chthonian goddess*. The torch 
also may have carried the same double symbolism: in the 
hands of the Furies and of Demeter Erinys at Thelpusa it 
alluded to the mysteries of the under-world, but it could be 
used in an agrarian ritual for evoking the life-giving warmth 
of the earth’, and this was probably part of its purpose in 


® Vide vol. 2, p. 672. 

» Arch. Zeit. 1850, Taf. 14. 

© Op. cit. 1867, Taf. 228. 

4 Vide Hibbert Lectures, p. 42. 

® Miiller-Wernicke, 2. 18, 3. 

£ We may thus explain the not in- 
frequent coin-type, probably always 
bearing a Demetrian significance, of the 
torch combined with corn or poppies, 


e.g. on coins of Hermione, Brzt. AZus. 
Cat. Peloponnese, Pl. 30. 2, 4 (fourth 
century): of Thebes, Central Greece, 
Pl. 16. 3 (torch, ears of corn, poppy- 
heads, all tied up together): of Lysi- 
machia, Zhrace, p. 238 (pine-torch 
within wreath of barley, on obverse 
head of Demeter): ?Alaesa, Stczly, p. 28, 
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the Thesmophoria... And it is an error to interpret every 
representation of Demeter with torches as if they conveyed 
an allusion to the myth of her search for her daughter 
through the gloom of the lower regions. For instance, it 
might seem natural to believe that the very archaic bronze 
statue at Enna mentioned by Cicero 1°® of the torch-bearing 
goddess was intended to embody the local legend of the 
quest ; but the coins of this city® struck about 450 B.c. show 
us Demeter sacrificing at an altar and holding a torch in her 
left hand (Coin Pl. no. 4), and the representation is ritualistic, 
not mythologic. And there is surely some reference to ritual 
in the coin-type of Megara in which Demeter appears holding 
torches and standing before another large torch that is stuck 
upright in the ground” (Coin Pl. no. 6). One may surmise 
an allusion in this device to the worship of Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros at Megara, for the torch-Service was, as we know, 
an important part of the Thesmophoria at Athens and 
apparently at Syracuse. The ritualistic significance of the 
torch is still more salient on a very curious Cyzicene coin 
of the Imperial period *® (Coin Pl. no. 7), where we discern 


three female figures, of which those on the left and right 


hold each one torch and the central figure two, standing in 
a line on the top of a round building in the face of which 
is a door, while below on each side of it are torches standing 
erect with serpents round them*. This last hieratic emblem, 
which is not infrequent on the coins of certain states of Asia 
Minor ®, occurs again on a later coin of Kyzikos, and is again 
We are 





— ae 


placed upright but before a 


* In British Musenm, Head, Hzs¢. 
Num. p. 119: on the reverse is a unique 
type of the torch-bearing Demeter in a 
chariot drawn by horses Coin Pl. no. 5 ; 
it is quite uncertain whether this refers to 
the quest—it does not accord with the 
usual representations of it—or to some 
unrecorded ritual, possibly a procession 
in which the priestess figured in this 
way. 

> Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 22. 
Comm. Paus. A. 12, 13. 

° Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, P\. 11,n0.7. 


very small altar’. 


4 The same building with posts or 
torches at the side encircled by serpents 
occurs on a Cyzicene relief found at 
Samothrace, vide Kern, Ath. Jitth. 
1893, 357, and Rubensohn, J/ysterien- 
hetligthiimer, p. 158; both writers are 
inclined to interpret it in reference to 
the Cybele-cult alone, but the three 
figures on the top are not easily ex- 
plained thus. 

® e.g. at Elaia (vide Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Asia Minor). : Y 

! Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, Pl. 11, no. 8 
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evidently here on the track of some important religious service 
belonging to the worship of Demeter-Persephone or Cybele, 
to which cults Kyzikos as we know was devotedly attached *. 
The numismatic evidence shows us that the serpent and the 
torch were special adjuncts of the agrarian Persephone-cult 
in this city”. But what is the meaning of the round building 
with the figures on it? It does not appear to be an altar, 
and is quite unlike the obvious altar on the other coin, where 
the same emblem occurs; nor would it be easy to explain 
why torch-bearing figures should be standing on an altar. 
We must, I think, interpret them as goddesses, probably 
Demeter, Persephone, and Cybele, the central personage who 
predominates over the others and holds two torches being 
the elder deity °. And the figures so far as one can judge 
from a somewhat blurred coin are not immobile statues, 
mere ‘xoana,’ but there is an appearance of movement in 
them. Perhaps the hypothesis which best explains the 
enigmatical representation is that here again we have an 
allusion in art-language to the Cyzicene Thesmophoria, 
where the women carried torches in procession as _ usual, 
and where serpents played their part among the ‘sacra’ of 
the mysteries and were possibly fed by the women® as at 
Athens. It is true that hitherto no written record has been 
found mentioning the festival at Kyzikos; but it would be 
very surprising if a Milesian settlement did not possess a ritual 
so dear to the Ionic communities and of such antiquity and 
tenacity of life. 3 
Looking. now for monumental illustration of the non- 
agrarian cults, those, for instance, that reflected more par- 


® Cf. R. 128 and Cydele, R. 55. (allusion to the games in honour of 


> Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, p. 44, 
Pl, 12. 8, bust of Kore Soteira, on re- 
verse serpent feeding from flaming altar: 
Pl. 10. 10 (earlier period) bust of Kore 
Soteira, on reverse torch with corn- 
stalks around it: Pl. 13. 6, flaming 
torch entwined by serpent and by ears 
-of corn and poppies: Pl. 14. 5, men 
racing on foot and horseback, behind 
them torches entwined with serpents 


Kore). 

° Cf. late Cyzicene coin, op. cit. 
Pl. 13. 8, Demeter or Kore with flaming 
torches advancing by flaming altar, and 
PL ig. 4: 

4 Note the Cyzicene coin-types of 
serpents twined about the torches feed- 
ing on fruit or cakes, op. cit. Pl. 12. 5, 
9, cf. note b, supra. 
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ticularly the organization of family and state, we can quote 
none that clearly express any conception of the sacred pair 
as goddesses of marriage. Nor, although certain local worships 
recognized them as deities of child-birth 1’, have we any 
art-dedications that allude to this aspect of them. 

Demeter was one of the many col Kovporpégpo: at Athens 1%, 
and it has been supposed that we possess certain works con- 
secrated to this idea of her as the nurse of childhood ; for 
instance, a headless statue of fifth-century style in the Museum 
of the Acropolis at Athens, showing a female figure in stately 
drapery with a boy nestling at her side; a clearer example 
would be the statuette of terracotta found at Paestum of 
a goddess holding a child in her mantle on her left arm, 
if we were sure that the object in her other hand were a 
cake or a loaf; but it may be an egg or fruit*. Such ex voto 
dedications as the last-mentioned work are in all probability 
purely gezre, and do not represent any mythologic concept 
such as the nurture of Iacchos. And by far the greater 
number of these representations show no external symbol of 
Demeter at all, and the dedication may have intended them 
for Ge Kourotrophos or rather for the goddess Kourotrophos 
pure and simple, whose personality we shall have to consider 
in a later chapter. <A collection of terracottas from a necro- 
polis at Eretria includes a representation of a veiled goddess 
holding a girl-child on her lap”, who is resting her head on 
her shoulder: one naturally thinks of Demeter and Kore, 
as we have other examples of the Mother represented with 
the Daughter in her lap* Or is this also merely a type of 
Kourotrophos suitable for dedication in the grave of a little 
girl? We must be content, perhaps, with admitting that the 
archaic art had not yet fixed the outlines of these numerous 
goddesses of nurture and growth. , 

The monuments that definitely illustrate the civic or 


* Overbeck, Kunstmythol. 2, p. 489; at Eleusis, statuette of Demeter with 
Daremberg et Saglio, 1, p. 1041, Fig. Kore on her lap, fourth century B.C. 
1295. Athen, Mitth. 1895, p. 359 (Furt- 

> Eph. Arch. 1899, p. 30. wangler). 
_ © Small dedication from the temple 
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political character of Demeter’s worship are also very scanty 
in number, and the art-language is here by no. means clear or 
impressive. Later art, like the later literature, may have 
come to interpret Demeter Thesmophoros as ‘ Legifera,’ and 
may have occasionally represented her as carrying a volume 
of the Law, but the monuments sometimes quoted in proof of 
this are of doubtful significance*. A small terracotta in the 
British Museum from Cyprus (Pl. XII a) shows us two 
goddesses enthroned side by side, each with a scroll on her lap, 
and these may be intended for the O¢0l Oecpoddpo, but the 
workmanship does not appear wholly Greek or quite intelligent ; 
still it is probably an imitation of a real Greek type. Once 
only do we find the turreted crown, the special badge of the 
city-goddess, assigned to Demeter”: the unique example is 
a bronze-coin of the Sarmatian Olbia (Coin Pl. no. 8) of the 
third century B.C., on which she is represented wearing the 
mural crown adorned with corn-stalks*; and other coins of 
this state well attest her political significance there, and there 
is some slight numismatic evidence for the belief that she was 
there associated with Apollo as the patroness of the Polis. 
The head of Demeter appears, like that of most other Greek 
divinities, with some frequency on coins, but rarely with such 
persistence as to prove for her a paramount importance in the 
community. And the examples earlier than 400 B.C. are not 
numerous. From Kyzikos¢ we have a beautiful type of 
a veiled Demeter crowned with corn-stalks, which belongs to 
the latter part of the fifth century B.c. (Coin Pl. no. 9). Of 
greater historical and of transcendent artistic importance 
are the great Syracusan medallions and tetradrachms with 
heads of Persephone carved by Euainetos, Eumenes, and 
a still greater but unknown artist, commemorating in all pro- 
bability the great national triumph over the Athenians*®, The 


@ The vase-painting published in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dzctzonnaire, 
p- 1043, Fig. 1296, shows Dionysos 
conversing with a woman who has a 
scroll on her lap: there is no reason for 
calling her Demeter Thesmophoros. 

> Joannes Lydus is confusing Demeter 


and Cybele when he speaks of the 
former as usually represented with a 
turret-crown, vide Rhea-Cybele, R. 14. 

© Vide Hellen. Journ. 1902, p. 262, 
‘Cults of Olbia’ by Hirst. 

4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 451. 

© Vide Evans, Syracusan Medallions, 
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Arcadian worship of Despoina i is reflected on fifth-century coins 
of Arcadia on which we recognize her head*. Later, thé 
numismatic types of the goddesses are more frequent, perhaps 
owing to the extending influence and prestige of the mysteries, 
and in certain cases, as at Alexandria, Olbia, Metapontum, 
Locri Epizephyrii, and ‘possibly Sestos’, to the prosperity of 
the local corn-trade. Yet in none of these places does it 
appear that the figure of Demeter or Per sephone was specially 
the emblem of the state, though Kore Soteira was often and 
very strikingly commemorated by the Cyzicene coin- artist °, 
and her form or her mother’s appears on a late issue by the 
side of the Ephesian Artemis in token of an alliance with 
Ephesus@: and the ancient fame of Persephone’s temple in 
the territory of the Locri Epizephyrii is attested by coins 
of the third century B.C. But the only issues that. seem 
to have given a predominance to the emblems or figures of the 
goddesses in the autonomous Greek period were those of 
Messene* and Hermione‘: a fact sufficiently explained by the 
cult-records of those communities. 

As has been noted, the Achaean coins do not appear to have 
recognized Demeter Panachais as the leading divinity of the 
confederacy’. On the other hand the most ancient federal union 
in Greece, the Delphic Amphictyony, has left us one beautiful 
-memorial ofits consecration to Demeter’s service, the well-known 
Amphictyonic coin showing Apollo on the reverse, and on the 
obverse the veiled and corn-crowned head of the goddess ?. 


p- 131, who quotes the reverse design 
of tetradrachms by the artist Euarchidas 
showing Persephone with torch, driving 
a chariot, while Nike flies towards her 
with the apiustre of a ship, published 
ibid, Pl. 10, 6, 7. 

* Gardner, 7yfes, 3. 50. 

> Alexandria, Brit. Mus. Cat. Alex- 
andria, p. xli; Metapontum, Head, 
Hist. Num, p. 64; Locri Epizephyrii, 
Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 2, no. 
102%, bronze-coin with Persephone 
holding torch seated before growing 
com; cf. Head, op. cit. p. 88 (bronze- 
coin, third century B.C.), Persephone 


seated with patera in hand and sceptre 
ending. in poppy-head; Sestos, vide 
Head, p. 225. 

© Vide Coin Pl. no. 12. Kore Soteira 
on fourth-century coin of Kyzikos with 
veiled head and corn-crown. Cf. Head, 
op. cit. p. 453; Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, 
Fl 30.307 -16:-8. 

* Brit. Mus. Cat, Mysia, p. 60. 

® Coin Pl, no. 10. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Peloponnese, p. 109 (issue from 370 to 
280 B.C.). 

f Coin Pl. no, 11 (op. cit. p. 161). 

® Vide supra, p. 69. 

4 Coin Pl, no. 13 (vide supra, p. 73). 
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This scanty evidence may suffice to suggest, what the other 
record also tends to attest, that her position in the public life 
of the community, except perhaps at Syracuse and Kyzikos, 
was not such as was held by Zeus Apollo or Athena, and that 
for the more utilitarian side of religion her importance was 
agrarian rather than in the strict sense political. Nor do the 
monuments associate her in any way with the arts of life except 
those that concern the sower and the tiller *. 

It remains to consider what may be regarded as the most 
interesting class of monuments, those namely that directly or 
indirectly illustrate the service of the mysteries. These have 
been eagerly studied and discussed, for they excite the hope 
that they may throw some light on secrets not otherwise 
revealed, or that they may serve to corroborate or correct the 
literary record. How far such hope is justified may appear 
later. It is only the mysteries of Demeter and Persephone in 
Attica that concern us now, for their other mystic cults in 
Greece have scarcely left any articulate memorial of themselves 
except in the literature. And the question may almost be 
confined to the monumental illustration of the great mysteries 
at Eleusis and the lesser at Agrae. A possible allusion to the 
Thesmophoria on coins has already been noticed, and the 
above-mentioned relief at Venice shows us the functions of 
a priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros; but that this mystic 
celebration in Attica inspired any art-representation that has 
survived has not yet been made out, though we may consider 
for a moment in this connexion one cult-relief that has a general 
interest apart from its interpretation (Pl. XIIb). This frag- 
ment was found at Eleusis in the precincts of the temple of the 
mysteries, and has been published and described by Ruben- 
sohn”: we see worshippers of both sexes, followed by a girl 
with a large mystic casket on her head, approaching the muffled 


* A quaint ex voto dedication found 
at Eleusis *&—a - painted terracotta 
with a razed head of Demeter above, and 
below a human nose and pair of eyes, 
one blinded—expresses the prayer of 
some worshipper.to recover his sight: 
but this does not attribute. to Demeter 


any special aptitude in the therapeutic 
art: any divinity, saint, or hero can be 
addressed with prayers for health, and 
such dedications are common in the 
churches of Roman Catholicism. 

> Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 46, Pl. 8. 
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figure of Demeter seated on the ground or, as the above-men- 
tioned writer argues, on the dyéAactos wérpa, the ‘ rock with- 
out laughter, which as we now know was the official name 
for a locality in Attic territory *. The goddess is not elsewhere 
represented in such a disconsolate pose. But, as we have 
seen, the women in the Thesmophoria showed their sympathy 
with her sorrow by themselves ‘ sitting on the ground’: it was 
a ritualistic act, to which we may conceive the present monu- 
ment vaguely to allude. More than a vague allusion to the 
Thesmophoria, the festival confined to women, the presence of 
the men here forbids us to assume. It is also possible of 
course that the relief may refer to the visit of the myséae in 
the Eleusinia to the localities associated with the sorrowing 
mother: we know they visited the well’¥°"; it may be only an 
accident that ‘the rock without laughter’ is not mentioned 
in their sacred itinerary. 

If we now fix our attention upon those monuments that can 
with certainty or with reasonable probability be associated in 
some way with the Eleusinia, we can ignore many that used to 
be cited as bearing on the question; we need not notice, for 
instance, certain representations from South Italy that have 
a marked Dionysiac character and no genuine Eleusinian trait. 
The authentic monuments are naturally of Attic provenance : 
and we may consider them from various points of view, accord- 


* Vide inscription, R. 182. In spite 
of all the recent discussion we are still 
uncertain as to the exact site of the 
dyéAacros mérpa: the Homeric hymn, 
the hymn of Callimachus, and what is 
more important, the description of the 
Eleusinian territory in Pausanias, do 
not mention it at all. Apollodorus 
(followed by Schol. Aristoph. Zguz¢. 
785) is our authority for placing it at 
Eleusis ‘ by the well Kallichoros’; and 
we have no reason at present for rejecting 
his statement, which is somewhat cor- 
roborated by the discovery of this relief 
at Eleusis, the only undoubted repre- 
sentation of Demeter on the rock, The 
mention of the place in the accounts of 


the Epimeletai does not indeed prove 
that the dyéAacros mérpa was at 
Eleusis; but I cannot admit Svoronos’ 
arguments that it disproves it or accept 
his contention that the dyéAacros 
mérpa was at Agrae (Journ. a’ Archéol. 
Numism. Igo, p. 249, &c.). Ruben- 
sohn’s reasons for localizing the rock 
on the hill above the Plutonion at 
Eleusis are not without weight; on this 
view Apollodorus was somewhat in- 
exact in placing it by the ‘ Kallichoros 
well’; which has been discovered near 
the Propylaea at Eleusis, outside the 
sacred precinct (De/t. Archaiol. 1902, 


p- 34). . . 
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ing as they illustrate the mere externals of the ritual and the 
historic and mythic traditions that were matters of common 
report, or secondly, according to the light that they may be 
supposed to throw on the inner character or dogma or drama 
of the mystic function: finally, we may select those that best 
reveal to us how the personages of the Eleusinian religion were 
conceived in ideal religious art. 

As regards external questions we shall not expect the monu- 
ments to throw light on the earliest days of the history of 
Eleusis and the beginnings of its religion. Except for the 
statuette of Isis and the very archaic terracotta of a possible 
Demeter, that have already been mentioned, the record on this 
side is blank until the latter part of the sixth century. But 
even works of a later epoch claim a certain attention from those 
who try to estimate the historical value of tradition, if they 
illustrate the prevalence of myths that were accepted by the 
later age as historical. For instance, the legend of Eumolpos 
has a certain bearing, as we have seen, on the question of 
Dionysiac influence in the mysteries ; it is of some importance, 
therefore, to gather from the archaeological evidence the nega- 
tive fact that on the monuments he has no special association 
with Dionysos ; but the myth, which has been found to possess 
some significance, of his affiliation to Poseidon is illustrated by 
the interesting vase of Hieron in the British Museum* (Pl. XIII), 
on which the deities of Eleusis, Demeter, ‘ Pherophatta,’ Tri ipto- 
lemos, and the personified Eleusis on the one side are grouped 
with Eumolpos, Zeus, Dionysos, Amphitrite, and Poseidon on 
the other; and wie Poseidon with Amphitrite sits on the 
extreme right, on the far left the figure of Eumolpos balances his. 
And the relation of the mortal to the divinity is shown not only 
by this corr espondence in position, but probably by an accessory 
symbol also, the swan that is depicted by his chair ; the artist 
evening to convey an allusion—not surely to his name of 

‘ sweet singer,’ for the swan has not that significance in Greek 
art-speech—but to the water-god his father ». 


. “ Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, legend, and the type of the swan bearing 
vol. 2, p. 545, Fig. 2629. Aphrodite. 
» Cf. the swan in the Hyperborean 
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The presence of Zeus indicates here the importance of the 
mysteries for the whole Olympian circle. Their strong attrac- 
tion for Athens and the political dependence of Eleusis upon 
the greater state is often expressed by the presence of Athena 
in the Eleusinian ‘entourage.’ A relief of good fifth-century 
style, found in a wall of Eleusis near the Telesterion, shows us 
the figures of the great goddesses standing and belonging in form 
and drapery to a type prevalent in the latter half of this century, 
and on the right Athena greeting them, and a youthful perso- 
nage who may be Iacchos, or the Demos of Eleusis # (P1. XIV). 
These representations are mythologic or political, not ritualistic 
or ceremonious, and it is the art of the latter character that 
concerns us more nearly. But the whole ritual was, as we 
have seen, very complex, and we could not expect to find all 
the details of even the public part of it represented in sur- 
viving monuments, especially as we know that Greek art loved 
a short-hand style, and rarely tells us the whole of anything. 
The process of preparation for the act of initiation was, as we 
have seen, mainly ‘cathartic’; and we have at least one 
interesting monument of Eleusinian purification. This is 
a marble vase with relief-figures found in a tomb of the gens 
Statilia near the Porta Maggiore at Rome, which seems to 
show Attic style of the early Roman period (Pl. XVa). Two 
of the figures at least are clear enough: on the left stands Kore 
holding a torch behind Demeter, who is seated on a throne of 
cylindrical shape, and is turning round as if in conversation 
with her daughter. The elder goddess is crowned with corn, 
two of the ears being set in a peculiar way upright over her 
forehead: she also holds a torch, and her large familiar serpent 
coils round her and lies in her lap. Before her stands a cate- 
chumen wrapped in an ample robe of wool with a fringed 
border; on his left shoulder appear traces, not very clear, of 
a fawn skin®. He is leaning on a club, entirely at his ease, and 


® Athen. Mittheil. 1894, Taf, 7. of the appearance of a fawn skin, over 
> On the fragment of an Eleusinian his robe: Harpokration, s.v. veBpifwv, 
relief published 4th. Mitth. 1892, speaks of the fawn skin as worn by 
p- 127, Fig. 2, we see an official wearing = mystae, but he is referring to the well- 
some kind of skin, which has something known passage in the De Corona, and 
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playing in the most unceremonious manner with the snake, 
while the goddess seems to take no notice of him. It would 
be absurd to see anything ‘ hieratic’ or mystic in this part of 
the scene, which gives us rather a very genre or secular 
handling of divine things. The scene that follows is very 
different. Here we see the aspirant covered in a large robe 
that conceals his face, and seated on a throne over which 
a lion’s skin is laid ; the club is in his left hand, and a ram’s 
head is seen beneath his feet; while behind him stands 
a priestess in long robes holding an object above his head that 
has rightly been interpreted as a ‘liknon’ or winnowing-fan. 
Then comes a group consisting of a youth, wearing a lion’s skin 
and holding a pig head downwards over an altar, and a priest 
who holds a patera containing poppy-heads in one hand, and 
with the other is pouring a libation over the sacrificed animal. 

Now the group of the seated and standing goddesses belongs 
to a cult-type prevalent at Eleusis in the fifth century, as will 
be shown ; and the pig-oblation was part of the preliminary 
purification that every mmystes performed. But the scene is 
not genre and typical but mythological, for the ordinary 
person did not carry a club or wear a lion’s skin ; it evidently 
reproduces the well-known Attic myth of the purification of 
Heracles, who had to be cleansed from the blood of the Cen- 
taurs before he could be initiated into the lesser mysteries. 
And the same figure of the hero appears in the three different 
phases of the action, first bringing his piacular victim, then 
undergoing the cleansing process, then wearing the mystic 
garland and enjoying the privileged converse with the goddesses, 
The work has a general interest, giving us we may believe the 
general outlines of an ‘ Eleusinian’ catharsis. We are familiar 
with the swine-offering ; and we may assume that the ‘ liknon’ 
was used in it, for, though there is no mention of it in the 
literature, it may have belonged to Demeter as naturally as to 
Dionysos *. | 


there is no allusion to Eleusis in his —that Demeter borrowed the liknon 

words, from Dionysos or that a ‘ liknophoria’ 
“ Ican see no reason for assumingwith was part of Eleusinian ritual. 

Miss Harrison—/Pvrolegomena, p. 549 
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We may gather another interesting detail from the vase: the 
catechumen in this ceremony of purification was veiled. We 
would like to discover the mystic motive for the veiling, which 
no ancient text mentions. It has been held that in Eleusinian, 
as in Christian ritual, the concept of regeneration or the dying 
to the old life and the rising to the new prevailed and was 
symbolized by the covering of the head*. But it is probably 
an error and certainly gratuitous to impute such exalted mys- 
ticism to the Eleusinia ; and in pagan ritual the veiling the 
head or whole person may have been due to different motives 
on different occasions ; one prevalent conception very likely 
being that in certain critical moments of a mystic rite the par- 
ticipant was in a high state of taboo and also particularly 
susceptible to dangerous influences from without. Or in this 
Eleusinian catharsis the veiling may have answered the pur- 
pose of concealing from his sight the sacred things held in the 
liknon above his head which he is not yet sufficiently purified 
to behold. It is true that no fepd are visible in this vessel, but 
it is very probable that the vase-painter shrank from indicating 
them. And the analogy of other works almost compels us to 
believe that the liknon is here being raised above his head in 
order to bring him into rapport with certain mystic ‘sacra’ 
of the goddess”, We may be sure, at least, of the significance 


* Vide Dieterich, AM/cthras-Liturgie, again the sacred objects are not shown. 


pp. 167-168: the face covered in 
Christian baptism at Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Anton, Dze Mysterten von 
Eleusis, p. 34. 

> Cf. the children walking under the 
liknon of Demeter on the gem of 
Tryphon, playing at the mystery of 
marriage, Miiller-Wieseler, Denxkmaler, 
ii. 54; Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 533: 
terracotta-relief in Baumeister, Denk- 
maler, 1, Pp. 449, with veiled mystes 
led up so that the liknon with fruits 
may be placed above his head in a 
Bacchic initiation: the Roman wall- 
painting published Bul/. Comm. Arch, 
Comun, Rom. 7, Tav. 3-4, two officials 
raising a vessel of curious shape over 
the veiled head of the mystes; here 


Svoronos, Journ. Internat. Arch. Num. 
1901, p. 340, compares the custom in 
certain Greek churches of raising the 
eikon of the dead Christ while the 
faithful walk beneath it on the day of 
Christ’s burial, also the custom of 
raising the elements of the Eucharist 
over the participant who closes his 
eyes, ib. p. 475. Miss Harrison’s view 
that the ‘liknon’ is raised in our 
monument as a fan symbolizing purifica- 
tion seems to me less likely (Prolegom. 
p- 548). I cannot find other Greek 
parallels, nor is the ‘liknon’ in the 
sense of ‘ winnowing-fan’’ mentioned by 
Servius in his account of Dionysiac 
catharsis, Verg. Georg. 1. 166; 2. 389. 
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of the ram’s head under his feet*. We have an allusion here 
to the ‘divine fleece’ or ‘fleece of God,’ which was used at 
Eleusis for the purification of ‘ of évayeis.. Such a term could 
not apply to the whole multitude of the uninitiated, for the 
older Greeks were by no means so liberal in their application 
of the word as we are with our word ‘sinner’; it could 
only designate those upon whom lay some special dyos or 
taint, such as the taint of bloodshed, which must be purified 
away before they could be admitted into the Eleusinian 
brotherhood. Much blood lay upon Heracles, therefore he 
needed a peculiarly drastic ritual of expiation, We must 
therefore be cautious of using this monument as if it were in 
all details a typical representation of the usual Eleusinian 
purification incumbent on all. But it embodies for us in 
a genial though scarcely impressive form the ideas of expia- 
tion and of the happy and familiar intercourse enjoyed with 
the divinity by the initiated. But the artist has carefully 
abstained from any hint concerning the central act of ritual by 
which the actual mystery was fulfilled. 

We have examined the literary evidence for the existence 
of some sacramental service at Eleusis. And we have one 
interesting monument—perhaps only one—revealing an Eleu- 
sinian sacrament, a vase-painting in Naples of archaic style” 
representing two mystae, male and female, seated side by side 
on a throne before a table laden with food, underneath which 
is a basket of loaves, while a priest stands before them holding 
a bundle of twigs in his left hand and with his right adminis- 
tering to them the sacred cup (Pl. XVb). There is nothing in 
the scene that suggests Dionysiac mysteries; the myrtle 
crowns which the two catechumens wear point rather to 
Eleusis, and the twigs that were used no doubt for a lustral 
purpose are found on certain provedly Eleusinian monuments, 
for instance on coins of Attica and Eleusis, bearing the device 
of a pig standing on a bundle of them (Coin PI. no. 14) °, and 


? 


® In two other examples of the same Fig. 2637, and Miss Harrison, Prodegowz, 
representation the ram’s fleece is placed _p. 157. 
on the seat. © rit. Mus. Cat. Attica, Pl. 6. 14 
> Figured in Daremberg, op. cit. 2, (fifth century B.C.), Pl. 20. 3 (Eleusis, 
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on some of the vases mentioned below. The little shrine sup- 
ported ona pole by the side of the priest may stand for the 
sacred chamber or daddy out of which the officiating functionary 
took the cereal oblations and distributed them to the faithful, 
as we are told by Polemon 794, Nor is there anything in the 
epigraphy of the vase that prevents us regarding it of Attic 
provenance. This interpretation being allowed, this small art- 
work becomes of great importance, for it is the earliest repre- 
sentation of the sacrament in European mystic cult, and assists 
us to contrast and to connect pre-Christian with Christian 
ceremonial ; and it also disposes of certain theories concerning 
the Eleusinia, for it shows that the sacrament did not belong 
to the inner circle or the esoteric part of the mysteries*; 
else no painter would have dared to depict it. 

Among the prior acts that led up to the perfect initiation we 
may place the xepyvodopta, the formal carrying in dance or 
procession of the sacred cereals and vegetable oblations by the 
mystae». This is the ritualistic act which most archaeologists 
will be now convinced is depicted on the famous painted 
tablet (Pl. XVI) which was found near the mystic hall at Eleusis 
and dedicated by an inscription ‘to the two goddesses,’ and 
is called the pinax of Nannion®, It has been much and con- 
troversially discussed, and various interpretations of the whole 
scene have been put forward. The most penetrating account 
of it and by far the most satisfactory interpretation has been 
given by M. Svoronos*. Accepting the evidence accumulated 
by others °® that the vase on the head of the woman is what 
was called a xépyvos or képvos, and that therefore the picture 


fourth century), We have no right to and from its neutergform must be the 
apply the word ‘ Baxyos’ to this mystic name of a woman; the advanced style 
bundle when it appears on the Eleu- of the painting, circ. 400 B.C., forbids us 
sinian monuments, as is usually the interpreting the O as = 2 which would 
custom: it was merely in the Bacchic give us Navviwy, a possible name of 
mysteries, as far as we are told, that a man. 


the boughs carried by the mystae were @ Journ. Internat. Arch, Numism. 
so called (Schol. Arist. Zguzt. 409). Igol, Iiv. 1. 
* Vide supra, pp. 194-195. © By Kuruniotes in Zph. Arch. 1898, 
> Vide supra, p. 186. p. 22, and (independently and at greater 


© The name in spite of the blurring length) by Rubensohn, Athen, Mitth. 
of the second letter is practically certain, 1898, pp. 271-306. = 
FARNELL. III R 
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presented the ritual of the xepxvodopia, this scholar has suc- 
ceeded in finding a lucid and coherent explanation of the 
whole scene. He breaks up the representation into three 
separate tableaux, the lower being marked off from the middle 
by the delicate white line that threads its way obliquely 
through the figures across the face of the panel, the upper 
filling the pediment-like field at the top. He notes—and has 
been apparently the first to note—that two of the figures occur 
in each of the three scenes, and that the goddess seated in the 
lower is the same personage as the erect female bearing the 
two torches in the middle group: therefore the whole presents 
us with a complex drama of different acts in which the same 
personages bear their parts: the myrtle crowns, the torches, 
the sacred twigs, the forms of the goddesses, and the dedica- 
tion itself, are clear indications pointing to the Eleusinia, while 
the flowers which are drawn in the lower field suggest that the 
action herein depicted takes place in the spring, while the 
absence of them in the upper scene shows the fall of the year. 
We may accept his exposition in the main: Nannion, who 
dedicates the picture, has commemorated in it her own initia- 
tion, first into the lesser mysteries at Agrai, and then her later 
initiation into the greater Eleusinia ; and in the gable-field she 
is depicted revelling with her companions, among whom is the 
faithful elderly man who accompanies her along the sacred 
way, carrying the travelling bag, and who never leaves her. The 
goddess in the lowest group is undoubtedly Kore, distinguished 
from the seated goddess above, who is no less unmistakably 
Demeter, by the fairer tint of her face, neck, and arms, also by 
a robe of lesser richness. She appears alone in this holy 
reception, and the throne by her is empty *, as M. Svoronos 
has well pointed out. This is Demeter’s seat, which she has 
quitted because she leaves the patronage of these lesser 
mysteries mainly to her daughter. We have here then 
a valuable corroboration of the texts which suggested that 


* This must be intentional on the not such a bungler but that he could 
part of the artist: there is a wide have drawn Kore seated on that throne 
interval between Kore and the throne: if he had wished. 
he was not a great draughtsman, but 
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Persephone was paramount at Agrai*, So far controversy 
may be silent: but it must arise concerning the stately per- 
sonage who holds two torches, one erect and the other lowered, 
and who is presenting Nannion to Kore. M. Svoronos ex- 
plains him as the mortal dadouchos, in spite of his own axiom 
that the deities on this vase are distinguished from the mortals 
by their loftier stature,and of the obvious fact that this person 
stands higher than any other erect figure on the vase except 
the Kore on the tier above who exactly matches him. The 
axiom itself may be doubted ; the difference in stature may 
be due on this as on other vases to the growing power of per- 
spective in dealing with nearer and further distances, Never- 
theless, he may well be intended for some ideal or divine 
personage, just as in the middle scene Nannion is introduced 
to Demeter by a divinity none other than Kore herself, who 
has changed her dress for the journey, but otherwise bears an 
exact resemblance to the Kore below, and who with the seated 
Demeter forms a group that we know to have been a prevalent 
art-type at Eleusis. Ifthen he is no mortal dadouchos, what 
god or hero could we imagine him to be? His youthful form 
would suit Dionysos-Iacchos, and this interpretation has been 
maintained by some. It may appear supported by the state- 
ment of Stephanus that ‘the lesser mysteries were a drama of 
the history of Dionysos», a suspicious statement in itself, for 
it ignores Kore altogether ; it is also supposed that the repre- 
sentation of the ‘ omphalos’ near him is a symbol of the god 
who has newly arrived from Delphi*®. If indeed the Delphic 
omphalos were so clearly regarded by the Greeks of the 
classical period as his property, then an artist might use it as 
his badge.in any scene where he wished to depict the god. 
But the art-record itself is ample enough to dispel this theory : 
in the vast range of Dionysiac monuments there are only two— 
the Tyskiewickz vase to be considered below, and a vase from 


* Vide supra, p. 169. is imagined to be travelling round with 

> Vide supra, p. 169. his omphalos, bearing it with him from 

° This is the view of Skias in Zf%, Delphi wherever he goes; the vase- 
Arch. 1901, p. 28. Miss Harrison, in painter had probably too much sense of 
the Prolegomena, p. 561, cf. 557, goes humour to make such a demand on our 
still further, and conceivesthat Dionysos imagination. 
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Crete®, a rough replica of the former—in which he is depicted 
by or on an omphalos, not necessarily the Delphic. Nor does 
any literary record speak of the Delphic omphalos as his pro- 
perty ; only the late and questionable Tatian asserts that it 
was his grave; but a fragment of Philochorus shows that this 
was not the belief prevalent at Delphi in the third century B.c.” 
We cannot then maintain a casual remark of Tatian’s against 
the evidence from Philochorus and from the silence of all the | 
earlier and later literature: nor can we suppose that a figure 
in art otherwise showing no Dionysiac trait could be recog- 
nized as Dionysos by the public for whom the artist worked 
merely by the adjunct of an omphalos. If we had reason for 
saying that Dionysos-Iacchos was commonly imagined to 
introduce people at Agrai, a vase-painter could depict 
him in such a scene without any of his usual characteristics 
and yet hope to be understood. But we have no such 
reason; and we had better leave this dadouchos of divine 
appearance unnamed, who after all may possibly be no more 
than an ordinary mortal. But the question concerning the 
omphalos still confronts us. It appears in this vase nearer to 
Kore than to the dadouchos, and ought to be interpreted in 
reference to her rather than to him. And it also appears on 
other monuments of the Eleusinian circle, where no allusion to 
Delphi, still less to Dionysos, can be supposed: on the vase from 
Kertsch (Pl. XVIII) the female on the right is sitting on a 
sort of omphalos, and on the relief-vase from Cumae (Pl. XVII) 
the seat of the goddess on the extreme left has much of this 
shape. These may be due to artistic caprice, but there is no 
doubt about the hieratic intention of the omphalos on the vase 
we are considering, or on the fragment of the vase found 
recently at Eleusis which shows us the omphalos well white- 
washed and bedecked between the two goddesses. We begin 
to suspect that Athens or Eleusis possessed one or more un- 
recorded local omphaloi, perhaps in the metroon at Agrai, or 
in the city’s Eleusinion, or in the sacred enclosure at Eleusis. 
Delphi had no necessary monopoly of these ancient agalmata 
of the earth-goddess ; and they might have been found among 


® Journ. Intern. Arch. Num, 1901, liv. Is’, » Vide Dionysos, vol. 5, R. 35. 
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the temple furniture of the great mother, Demeter-Persephone, 
or the primaeval Gaia at Athens as elsewhere. But we cannot 
be sure that they are used in these Eleusinian repr esentations 
as indicating a special locality or temple*. : 

We may sum up our impressions and our gains from the 
study of this monument. It shows us the kepyvodopia, and we 
see therefore that it was not a mystic or secret function, but 
a religious dance necessary as a preliminary: it shows us that 
Kore was predominant at Agrai with a throne always ready 
for Demeter, but it does not prove that Dionysos was her 
partner. And the mediocre artist has not painted for religious 
edification ; Nannion carries it off gaily, and the whole scene 
has a light and festive air. 

There are two other vase-representations, of more impres- 
sive style, that are usually believed to show the initiation into 
the lesser mysteries. One is a beautiful ‘ pelike’ from Kertsch, 
now in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg (Pl. XVIII), of early 
fourth-century style. Fortunately most of the personages can 
be recognized without doubt. Above we see Triptolemos in 
his winged car as if hovering in the air, and on the right 
Dionysos with thyrsos sitting at ease and gazing across at 
a figure on the far left, whose club and the mystic bundle of 
boughs which he carries show him to be Heracles seeking 
initiation. On the lower plan is the amply-draped Aphrodite, 
with her arms muffled in her mantle and with the young Eros 
at her feet ; then somewhat above her towers the imposing 
form of a dadouchos, who may be the mortal priest or some 
heroic personage, but is not recognizably any god: then comes 
a group which is unmistakable, the mother-goddess throned 
and sceptred, and wearing a low kalathos on her head, richly 


*I see no sufficient reason for 
M. Svoronos’ view, op. cit. p. 292, &c., 
that this ‘ Eleusinian’ omphalos indi- 
cates the a@yéAaoros mérpa which he 
would place in Agrai, Zph. Arch. 1894, 
p- 133: the relief found in the bed 
of the Ilissos—not far from this district 
—representing a probably chthonian 
divinity receiving sacrifice with a rough 


‘omphalic’ altar of stones piled up in 
front of him proves. nothing, but merely 
suggests that this form of altar may 
have been common at Athens in chtho- 
nian cults: something like a small 
omphalos is seen by the side of As- 
clepios in a statuette from Epidauros, 
Eph. Arch, 1885, Ti, 2, no. 9. 
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draped, and raising her hand as if in lively converse with the 
daughter-goddess who stands at her left resting her elbow on 
a column and holding a torch in her right hand. She is lightly 
clad, and her shoulders and breast are bare. Between them, 
looking up at Demeter, is a little boy bearing a large cornu- 
copia, who has been called Iacchos, but is now generally 
admitted to be Ploutos. In the right corner is the draped 
figure of a female of mature form, sitting on an omphalos- 
shaped stone in a meditative attitude with her elbow on her 
knee and her hand raised to her chin, gazing at Demeter. She 
has béen variously named, but. there is no interpretation that 
carries conviction; she may be a local personification such as 
Eleusis, or an abstraction such as Telete, the genius of the 
mysteries. And we can form an opinion of the whole scene 
without deciding who she really is. The subject is evidently 
the initiation of Heracles, at which Dionysos is present taking 
no part but that of the sympathetic spectator. The style is 
the purest Attic, the forms are nobly conceived and finely out- 
lined, a stately religious pageant is impressively shown. The 
artist has used none of the conventional methods for indicating 
locality. 

We wish to know the locality, for this will decide the ques- 
tion whether it is the greater or the lesser initiation that we 
are witnessing. But we must first consider the other work, 
the representation on the Pourtales vase, of which the subject 
is to some extent identical and the allusion to the Eleusinia is 
equally clear (Pl. XIX). Again we see the group of the seated 
mother and the daughter standing by her side in the centre, one 
of the many free variations of a well-known Eleusinian type ; 
and their drapery conforms more to the conventional ideal here 
than was the case on the former vase, nor is Kore’s upper body 
bared, but only clad in a diaphanous robe: again we see 
the catechumen Heracles with mystic faggot and club 
approaching from the left, while Triptolemos is here seated 
quietly in his serpent-car on the lower right in animated con- 
versation with Demeter. But in this scene Heracles is not the 
only heroic candidate for initiation; on right and left above 
are two boyish figures, crowned and bearing the same emblem 
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as Heracles in their hands, whom by the star above the head 
of one we recognize for the Dioscuri ; and each is being led 
by two male figures whom it is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to call ‘dadouchoi’ merely. The vase is in the British 
Museum, and belongs still to a good period, though the style 
is laxer than that of the last. 

But here the locality is marked by a background of pillars 
that indicate one or perhaps two temples. And the question 
now arises, is the scene laid at Eleusis or Agrai? We hear 
indeed of no temple at Agrai in which we can be sure that the 
smaller mysteries were enacted: perhaps the metroon there 
was the scene of them or some special sacred building. But 
this is unimportant, for the vase-painter’s conscience would be 
sure to leave him free to throw ina pillar ortwo. Triptolemos’ 
presence inclines us to think of Eleusis rather than Agrai, 
especially in considering the scene on the Pourtales vase where 
he appears to be very much at home. But on the Kertsch pelike 
he is hovering in the air as one who might be arriving from a 
distance ; and no vase-painter would be likely to have scruples 
about bringing Triptolemos into the scene of the lesser 
mysteries, if he wanted a convenient figure to fill up a space. 
As for Dionysos, his connexion with Agrai may have been 
more intimate than with Eleusis, but he was sufficiently at 
home at either place to appear as the interested spectator at 
either mystery. Nor can we gather any certain inference from 
the presence of Aphrodite with Eros; if we were sure that the 
scene was laid at Agrai we might suppose that the vase- 
painter was mindful of the temple of ‘ Aphrodite in the gardens’ 
in that vicinity: and those who imagine that the lesser 
mysteries were entirely captured by Orphism may see in the 
Eros on the vase the mystic life-power prominent in Orphic 
cosmogony. But this little Eros is charmingly playful and 
seems quite innocent of ‘Orphism’ or any ‘ mysticism.’ And 
Aphrodite sits with her arms muffled in her mantle as if she 
had no part in these mysteries. Nor should one impute too 
much theological learning and consistency to vase-painters ; we 
know how they loved accessory figures, and Aphrodite and 
Eros are among the most popular and appear in many scenes, 
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and probably without any mythologic or ‘ hieratic’ justifica- 
tion. We shall discover her again on another Eleusinian vase 
to be considered soon. 3 

Nor ought we to base any large theories on the presence of 
the boy-Ploutos, a most natural accessory figure, serving also 
as a balance to the boy-Eros: at most we may only believe 
that he alludes to that side of the mysteries which looked to 
agrarian prosperity. His figure is poetical-allegorical merely, 
not, as far as we can discover, mystic: nor can we say that he 
belonged to Agrai rather than to Eleusis *. 

But it is commonly supposed that Heracles was initiated 
only at Agrai, and that therefore our vase-scenes represent the 
lesser mysteries. But the myth that these latter were founded 
specially in his honour is found only in quite late sources 1® 72° ; 
and it may have arisen from his worship in the adjacent deme 
of Kynosarges. There is no indication that it was prevalent 
in the fifth and fourth century, the period with which we are 
now concerned. When Euripides mentions the initiation there 
is no reason for supposing that he is not thinking of Eleusis ; 
while there are reasons for supposing that Xenophon, who 
deals seriously with the myth, is thinking of the great 
mysteries and of an initiation thorough and complete. As for 
the Dioscuri, no author associates them with Agrai: we are 
merely told that by adoption as Attic citizens and at their own 
demand they were initiated into the mysteries 1. 

But the most weighty argument against the commonly 
accepted opinion concerning these vases appears to have 
escaped the attention of archaeologists. The pinax of Nan- 
nion, if it teaches anything, teaches us that the lesser mysteries 
belonged to Kore and that Demeter does not even need to 
come to them. But in these two scenes of the initiation of 


* Strube, Bilderkreis von Eleusis, 1. 14, 4—from the confusion of the 


p- 47, &c., closely connects the mysteries 
of Agrai with Ploutos, Epimenides, and 
Crete: the prophet comes to Attica 
and makes the Cretan Ploutos the corner- 
stone of the little mysteries : one wonders 
why. Strube’s dream arises from a mis- 
understanding of a text in Pausanias 


Eleusinion in Athens with a mystery- 
temple in Agrai. We do not know 
that Ploutos was ever a real figure in 
Cretan religion; nor does Aristophanes 
in his comedy associate him with Agrai 
or with any mysteries. 
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Heracles, Demeter is the seated, central, and imposing person- 
age, Kore stands by her as a subordinate; we must then 
abandon the evidence of the Nannion pinax, or we must place 
the scene on the Pourtales and Kertsch vases at Eleusis. It 
is a vice of interpretation to impute too much hieratic meaning 
or theological learning to vase-painters; but we may believe 
that they knew the relative positions of Demeter and the 
daughter in the greater and lesser mysteries, and that when 
they wished to distinguish the two ceremonies—as they need 
not often have wished—they could only do so in the way we 
have observed; and that they would use the same accessory 
figures for both scenes. cae 

The tablet of Nannion remains then as the eaiy certain 
representation of the initiation at Agrai. . 

Usually it is permissible to suppose, and even to hope, 
that the vase-painter was not trammelled by the limitations 
_of locality. He might wish to give an ideal picture of 
the holy mysteries, and his imagination could people the 
scene with deities summoned perhaps from Agrai and the 
vicinities of the Athenian Eleusinion and the Eleusinian 
Telesterion, or from regions still further aloof. There- 
fore Aphrodite and even Zeus might be present in a 
‘sacred conversazione’ at Eleusis. And this is perhaps the 
best description that has been given of the beautiful but 
baffling relief picture on the hydria from Cumae now in 
St. Petersburg (Pl. XVII). It would serve no purpose here to 
discuss the various and elaborate theories put forth about its 
meaning *: as all attempts to extract from it a definite tepds 
Adyos appear hopelessly unconvincing. It is truer probably 
to say that the artist had no profound meaning to express, 
no sacred drama in his mind to depict, but merely wished to 
group the beloved Eleusinian goddesses with various friendly 
and interested divinities who are enjoying a refined conver- 
sation in couples, while torch-bearers, the mystic branches”, 


“ These are tabulated by Svoronos, the offerings of the mystae, and that 
op. cit. p. 404. the ears are visible: I can find no other 

> Strube, Bzlderkrets, p. 39, main- representation of corn-stalks in Greek 
tains that these branches are corn-stalks, _ art at all like these bundles. 
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and the piacular pig suffice to create a mystic atmosphere. 
We wish to recognize the divinities, and in most cases we can; 
but some escape us, and even the sex of two is doubtful, nor 
is there universal agreement that all the figures are divine and 
that no mortal could be admitted into the group; for might 
not some of the sacred functionaries of the state-mystery be 
supposed to enjoy the divine intercourse? At least we 
discover the usual Eleusinian group of the Mother seated in 
the centre conversing with the Daughter who stands holding 
a torch by her side; and on her left Dionysos in somewhat 
unusual attire but revealed by the thyrsos, the ivy crown, and 
surely by the tripod behind him, the prize at Athens of the 
Dionysia¢ contests in music*. He is talking earnestly with 
Triptolemos, Then on the right we see Athena seated on her 
native rock and wearing a helmet, but no aegis, and turning 
to talk with the sacred personage who carries the pig for 
sacrifice. As for his name, we shall never convince each other 
about it; one might venture to conjecture ‘Iacchos,’ as this 
youthful form of Dionysos belongs specially to Athens, and 
this youth wears, not the ordinary myrtle-crown of the mystae, 
but a garland of ivy, and he might stand for the ideal catechu- 
men who proceeded from Athena’s city to Eleusis. But would 
an Attic painter in the fifth or fourth century bring Dionysos 
and Iacchos as two separate personages into the same picture ?? 
The literary evidence inclines us to believe that he would not. 
As regards the female figures seated at each extremity of the 
scene, there is no harm in regarding the one on the extreme 
left as Artemis, who was worshipped both at Agrai and 
Eleusis, the other on the right, a veiled matronly and stately 


® Svoronos—op. cit. p. 404, &c.—is 
right in maintaining this as against 
those who see in the figure the iepoxfjpué : 
this latter interpretation entirely fails to 
explain the tripod: Svoronos well 
compares the long-robed youthful 
Bacchus on the Attic tripod published 
in the Jahreshefte Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
2: Taf. 5. 

> Svoronos’ principle of vase-in- 
terpretation- which he adopts here and 


elsewhere—that the same personage is 
often represented more than once in 
the same scene under different aspects 
—has some few analogies in its favour, 
such as the marriage-scene in the 
pyxis of Eretria; but it is against 
the usual practice of the Greek art of 
the best age, and he applies it some- 
what recklessly: vide P. Gardner, 
Grammar of Greek Art, p. 205. 
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form, as Aphrodite, who appeared on the former vase in the 
Eleusinian circle. 

So far as these monuments have carried us, we are no nearer 
than before to understanding the real dp#pueva or drama of the 
mysteries. But other vases have been supposed to reveal or 
at least allude to part of a mystic action. It is too often for- 
gotten by archaeologists, as well as amateurs, and therefore 
cannot be too often insisted on, that no Attic vase-painter 
would dare to depict the holy drama of Agrai or Eleusis by 
means of any scene that bore any recognizable resemblance to 
the reality; if he did so, his artistic career might be brief. 
And probably no foreign painter would venture either ; for if 
his own conscience was callous, the public conscience was 
sensitive enough. Therefore the utmost we can expect to 
discover are guarded and distant allusions to something that 
may have really entered into the mystic and esoteric ritual. 
And when the art-record is of this kind, interpretation is always 
hazardous. 

The hydria from Capua, sometimes called the Tyskiewickz 
vase *, is one of those that has been supposed to reveal to us 
something of the content of the mysteries (Pl. XX). It is 
a beautiful monument of the Attic art of the early fourth 
century : and the type of the central group, the seated Demeter 
and the daughter standing by her with the torches, is derived 
from Eleusis, and therefore we may assume at least an Eleu- 
sinian atmosphere for the scene. And one other figure at 
least is recognizable; the stately young god holding the 
thyrsos and seated on a stone or mound of the ‘ omphalos’ 
shape must be Dionysos; and Kore, descending as it seems 
from some higher place, moves towards him with her torches 
as with a solemn gesture of greeting. As regards the other 
figures, neither their forms nor attributes throw any light on 
the scene. There isa rough replica of this representation on 
the hydria from Crete mentioned above, of undoubted Attic 
export; on which the central group reappears with little differ- 
ence, except that Dionysos is not sitting on the ‘omphalos,’ but 
rather strangely aboveit. For the interpretation of the picture, 

® Figured in Mon. d. Inst. 12. 34; Coll. Tyskiewickz, Pl. to. 
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the omphalos—if it is really meant for one—does not help us. 
It has no resemblance to the famous one at Delphi, therefore 
we need not think of Delphi at all; and we have seen that in 
all probability there were ‘omphaloi’ in Attica, perhaps one in 
the vicinity of Agrai, one perhaps at Eleusis. The most elabo- 
rate and ingenious interpretation of these two vases has been © 
recently propounded by M. Svoronos*, who holds that the 
iepds yduos of Kore and Dionysos is here depicted, which he 
thinks took place on the twelfth of Anthesterion, and with 
which the lesser mysteries were in some way connected ; and 
he places the scene in the temple of Dionysos év Alyvais, and 
regards the rest of the figures as representative of the temples 
in the vicinity. We might be tempted to accept this expla- 
nation, if there was otherwise any record of such a sacred 
marriage at Athens ; but there is none, and these vases cannot 
be said to fill up the gap in the evidence. For the scene 
depicted ‘looks not like a marriage’: Kore may be merely 
greeting Dionysos as a visitor at Agrai, or Dionysos-Iacchos 
at Eleusis; and the vases illustrate for us nothing more with 
clearness than the hospitable relations between the god and 
the goddesses”, 

The only remaining monuments that need be noticed here 
as bearing on the central Eleusinian question are those that 
have been supposed to reveal the mystic birth or the nativity 
of a holy child as an inner part of the mystery. But before 
considering the evidence in any detail, a cautious sceptic might 
maintain that if a holy birth was really enacted in the Teleste- 
rion or Anaktoron, for that very reason it would not be painted 
on vases ;-and conversely, if we do find scenes on vases that 


* Op. cit. p. 450, &c.: his interpreta- 
tion of this, as of other vases, rests on 


near the Eleusinion at Athens (Paus. 1. 
14. 4), and that she is holding not 


the principle that. the vase-painters 
often aimed at giving a sketch-map of 
the locality by means of certain personal 
forms: I cannot feel sure about his 
principle or regard his topographical 
exposition as convincing ; but his most 
ingenious suggestion is worth notice, 
that the half-draped female seated up 
on the left is Ej«Aeca, whose shrine was 


a tambourine as is usually supposed 
but a shield, 

> The only example I can find of 
the marriage of Kore and Dionysos 
represented in art is the gem of Roman 
period published by Millin, Ga/. AZyth. 
Pl. 48, no. 276—Kore and Dionysos in 
a chariot drawn by Centaurs, Eros 
accompanying. 
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look like the birth of a divine child at Eleusis, we may use these 
as evidence—not of what was acted in the mysteries—but of 
what was not acted in them, at least as an essential part of the 
mystic ritual. 

The first to consider very briefly is the well-known picture 
on the other side of the Kertsch pelike (Pl. XXIa). Perhaps no 
vase-representation has been more minutely discussed than this, 
or with such diversity of opinions. It has been interpreted as 
the birth of Erichthonios, though it differs markedly and in 
some essential points from the known representations of that 
story: it has been ingeniously explained by Professor Robert 
as the birth of Dionysos, who is just being taken from the 
cleansing waters of Dirke, a version which explains much of 
the scene, but scarcely the central prominence of Athena and 
Nike. If either of these two interpretations were correct, the 
subject would not necessarily concern the Eleusinian question. 
And in fact the only reasons a priori for considering this side 
of the vase at all among the monuments of the Eleusinian 
religion, are the analogy of the subject on the obverse, and, 
secondly, the undoubted presence on the reverse side of the two 
great goddesses in the left upper corner, the one seated and 
the other standing according to the convention of the Eleu- 
sinian group-type. We should suppose then the subject to be 
one in which Eleusis and Athens as represented by Athena are 
equally interested. The latter goddess seems to be standing 
behind Hermes—there can be no doubt about him, although 
he wears an unusually shaped petasos like a modern cocked- 
hat—and to be protecting him, while Victory flies behind and 
above her pointing downwards. But Hermes, though remem- 
bered in the preliminary sacrifice, has nothing to do with the 
mysteries themselves ; and what divine birth was there that 
could be regarded as a victory for Athens? In the midst of 
all this doubt one may well question whether the vase is 
‘mystic’ at all. And the only really consistent and in some 
respects satisfactory attempt to interpret it in direct reference 
to the mysteries has been recently made by M. Svoronos *, who 
boldly challenges what may be called the orthodox view. He 


® Op. cit. p. 342. 
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maintains that there is no holy infant in the picture at all; that 
the resemblance of the object which Hermes is receiving to 
a swaddled bambino is illusory, the part of it that seems like 
the outline of a human head being merely due to a flaw on the 
surface of the vase. Certainly if this is so, there is nothing in 
the rest of the outline of the thing wrapped up in the fawn-skin 
to suggest a human or divine baby at all: whether this is so 
can only be decided by a minute examination of the vase in 
St. Petersburg. But what else save a new-born child could be 
thus presented, as brought up from the earth and sustained in 
the arms of the earth-goddess or one of her kind and received 
into the hands of Hermes? Could it be the sacred tepd, as 
M. Svoronos suggests or insists rather, which before the beginning 
of the great mysteries were brought from Eleusis to Athens 
under the escort of the ephebi, and which are here represented 
as being brought by Eleusis herself from the cavern below the 
shrine of Plouton where they were kept throughout the year, 
as received by Hermes the tutelary and representative deity 
of the ephebi, and as safeguarded by Athena who guarantees 
victory if any enemy in the country should disturb the sacred 
journey? The other personages are brought into line with this 
theory: the pair above on the left are the two goddesses of 
Eleusis who watch the tepd depart: the female with the tam- | 
bourine stands for Hy, personifying the station on the sacred 
way to which this name was given: the deities above, whom 
every one has hitherto called Zeus and Hera, are really Ascle- 
pios and the Demeter of the Eleusinion in the city ; for Ascle- 
Ppios is specially interested in this procession, in so far as the 
teoa or sacred relics, after they have been lodged in the city, 
will be taken on his day, the Epidauria, from the Athenian 
Eleusinion past his temple to Agrai, he himself accompany- 
ing ; and M. Svoronos actually finds this unrecorded visit of 
Asclepios with the tepd to Agrai on an Attic relief from the 
bed of the Ilissos*, showing Asclepios leading Demeter, 
followed by Athena and Nike, who carries the relics in two 
little round pots. 

This theory is skilful, and in spite of many detailed points 

* Eph, Arch. 1894, Tliv. 8a. 
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which are not likely to command assent, may win general 
acceptance, though it does not seem at present to have attracted 
much attention; one of the most important by-issues is the 
question about Asclepios, which will be dealt with below 2, 
But even if M. Svoronos were right in his identification of this 
figure, we need not follow him in his theories about the pro- 
cession of the iepd from the Asclepieion to Agrai. The 
literary record is absolutely silent about all this, and no art- 
monument is likely to speak to us so articulately as to fill up 
the void in our knowledge left by this silence. 

Looking, however, at the main theory and admitting its 
allurements, we must bear in mind that part of the substruc- 
ture essential to it is a mere hypothesis: for we are nowhere 
told that those tepa¢ were kept in an» underground vault, or 
brought along covered up in a fawn-skin. And if that fawn- 
skin which we see in the picture or the small round pots which 
we see in the relief really contain them, they must have been 
unimpressive and disappointing little objects, and they could 
scarcely have included images of the deities, as we saw some 
reason to surmise that they did. We may grant that this subject, 
the procession of the iepd, was a legitimate one for art: every 
one knew about it and could witness the procession ; it could 
be painted without impiety. Yet the painter was treading on 
very dangerous ground in dealing with them ; and we might 
suppose that he would hardly like to represent them in this 
somewhat easy way, covered merely in a fawn-skin that shows 
the outlines of them, but that he would be tempted to enshroud 
them from the eye more completely, would bury them for 
instance in a mystic chest. 

Therefore the last word has perhaps not yet been uttered 
about this interesting Eleusinian monument. 

But we seem further off than ever from the discovery of that 
holy Eleusinian babe called Brimos or Iacchos that is supposed 
by some to have been made manifest at the most awful moment 
of the mystery. 

The last monument that need be questioned here, for it has 
been thought to prove and to illustrate the mystic birth at 

* Vide note, p. 278. 
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Eleusis, is a hydria found in Rhodes of Attic work, now in the 
Museum of Constantinople (P1. XXIb). When a few years ago 
it was first noticed and described *, it aroused excitement and 
hope, for it was given out that Brimos, the holy infant, had 
been found at last, whose Eleusinian significance and very 
existence had hitherto hung by a thread attached to a very 
late and suspicious literary record. And no one of those who 
have dealt hitherto with the vase has been able to avoid 
quoting the gnostic formula of Hippolytus. Looking without 
prepossession at the picture, we see the figure of the earth- 
goddess rising up out of the ground as she was wont and 
lifting a horn of plenty, on the top of which sits a male infant 
turning and stretching out his hands to a goddess who, though 
she wears neither aegis nor helmet, is now known to be Athena, 
as she certainly bears a lance in her right hand”; on the left 
of the central drama are two figures characterized just suffh- 
ciently to be recognized as Kore and Demeter, on the right is 
a dadouchos starting away in surprise: just above the centre 
is Triptolemos in his car, and before him a goddess or priestess 
with what may be a temple-key indicated above her shoulder: 
if we like we may call her Artemis IIpomvdaia. The half-clad 
female on the left and the youth in the attitude of ‘Jason’ on 
the right may as well remain nameless, for in vase-painting 
such accessory figures may have had a purely decorative value, 
and we cannot be sure that the vase-painter intended to name 
them himself. But where is there any ‘ mystery’ in all this? 
Where is the holy babe Brimos or Iacchos or a mystic birth? 
The baby is plainly Ploutos, the incarnation of the cornucopia, 
no more a ‘mystic’ figure here than in the Munich group of 
Kephisodotos ; and the art-language is more than usually 
simple and articulate, proclaiming that through Demeter’s gift 
of corn to Triptolemos wealth is brought to Athens, and that 


@ Reinach, Rev. Archéol. 1901, p. 87: us the very revelation of the mystery,’ 
cf. Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 526, op. cit. p. 387. 
- Fig. 153: the former rightly refuses to b Dr. Fredrich of Posen, who kindly 
regard the vase as giving the key tothe sent me a minute description of the 
Eleusinian mysteries; while according vase from Constantinople, describes it 
to Svoronos, who thinks that the child as ‘a staff ending in a point at the top.’ 
Ploutos here = Kodpos Bpipos, ‘it gives It is, therefore, not a sceptre. 
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if one wished for more esoteric information he might apply to 
that priestess with the key. 

There was nothing to offend the religious conscience in this, 
and the vase-painter seems to have been a prudent man. 

In fact we are not likely to find what we seek down this 
road. What was the actual revelation or what were the iepd 
shown, what were the elements of the passion-play and the 
forms of the mystic drama, concerning these questions we may 
conjecture and may theorize on the fragments of evidence that 
we can collect. But the art of the age of belief would not dare 
to reveal them, and when the world ceased to believe art fell 
silent or took to other themes. Nevertheless, Greek art con- 
tributes much to our knowledge and appreciation of the Eleu- 
sinia ; to our knowledge not merely of certain antiquarian 
details, but of all the preliminaries of initiation that might be 
safely depicted, the xepyvogopta, the purification, and even the 
sacrament; to our appreciation, for the art speaks as plainly 
as the literature concerning the deep impression that these 
mysteries exercised upon the religious imagination of Athens 
and the Greek world ; and it is the artist rather than the poet 
who has shown us with what stately and beautiful forms the 
Eleusinian goddesses presented themselves to the mind’s eye of 
the worshipper. 

Finally, we may believe that the influence of the mysteries, 
the Eleusinian combining with the Dionysiac in filling men’s 
minds with milder and brighter thoughts about death, may 
have helped to modify certain forms of art and to suggest new 
themes. The inner force working in Greek art from the sixth 
century onward, making for the creation of more spiritual and 
brighter types for the embodiment of the powers and the life 
of the other world, may have been a spontaneous movement 
due to the artistic temperament of the Greek; but no doubt 
it drew strength from the mystery-cults, of which the influence 
grew ever wider from this age onwards. The ruler of the 
lower world is no longer the god of the stern and inexor- 
able face: his countenance becomes dreamy like that of 
Dionysos, or benignly thoughtful as that of Asclepios, or of 
that god whom Plato imagined to ‘hold the souls captive in 
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his realm by the spell of wise speech.’ And after the fifth 


century vase-painting came to people the lower world with ‘ 


happy groups of united lovers, idealized perhaps under heroic 
forms: Demeter sits in peaceful converse by the side of her 
daughter in Hades, and love is about and around them*. Even 
the old anger of the mother against the ravisher of her child 
seems to be put aside when, as in the tenderly depicted scene 
on the Hope vase», we see Demeter peacefully taking leave of 
her daughter, who turns to embrace her before she goes down 
to her appointed place for a season, while the bridegroom gazes 
sympathetically at the pair. And on the well-known Eleu- 
sinian relief of Lysimachides, the mother and the daughter, the 
one pouring a libation to the other‘, are seated together in 
hospitable communion by the side of the wedded couple, ‘the 
god’ and ‘the goddess’ (PI. I). 


@ Vide relief at Gythion, p. 226, Pl. right with the long curls is Demeter, 


VIII b. who greets her daughter with a libation ; 
> Baumeister, Denkmaler, Bnd. I, certainly this is the more matronal 
De 422,-1 al. 7. figure, but she holds, not the sceptre as 


© Eph. Arch. 1886, liv. 3, no. 1: Philios thought, but two torches; and 
the goddesses are hard to distinguish. these more frequently indicate Kore, 
Philios in first publishing the relief who in other representations offers a 
maintained that the goddess on the  libation to her mother. 
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CHAPTER. .1V 


IDEAL TYPES OF DEMETER-KORE 


THE ideal of Demeter is presented us in a few monuments 
only, but is among the most interesting products of Greek 
art, a late blossom of the soil of Attica ; for it was especially 
the Attic religion and art that spiritualized and purified men’s 
imagination of her. The archaic period was,unable to con- 
tribute much to its development, and it was long before the 
mother could be distinguished from the daughter by any organic 
difference of form or by any expressive trait of countenance. 
On the more ancient vases and terracottas they appear rather 
as twin-sisters, almost as if the inarticulate artist were aware 
of their original identity of substance. And even among the 
monuments of the transitional period it is difficult to find any 
representation of the goddesses in characters at once clear and 
impressive. We miss this even in the beautiful vase of Hieron 
in the British Museum®*, where the divine pair are seen with 
Triptolemos: the style is delicate and stately, and there is 
a certain impression of inner tranquil life in the group, but 
without the aid of the inscriptions the mother would not be 
known from the daughter. A large bust or mask, probably 
of sepulchral significance, in the British Museum from Tanagra, 
which may belong to the beginning of the fifth century, shows 
us an interesting type of the chthonian goddess wearing a 
stephane with long hair parted over a very low forehead and 
falling in masses over her shoulders and with delicate maidenly 
features (Pl. XXII): in spite of the absence of expression the 
work has something of the same charm that we find in early 
Italian images of the Madonna: we may venture, without 
wishing to be too precise, to name her Demeter-Kore. 

* Vide supra, p. 236. 
S 2 
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Nor was there even a conventional type of costume generally 
regarded as distinctive of the one and the other. The sombre 
expression which is characteristic of some of the sculpture of 
the generation before Pheidias would be consonant with the 
character of the chthonian powers ; but as it was an art-con- 
vention of that age, it does not subserve the expression of 
individual character ; and we cannot for instance distinguish 
a Demeter from a Hera by means of this merely, any more 
than by the veil and the matronal forms. Yet one monument 
of the pre-Pheidian epoch has already been mentioned, which 
is of some significance for the higher development of religious 
sculpture*, the terracotta bust found in the necropolis of 
Thebes. And another”, of a slightly earlier date, deserves 
mention here (Pl. XXIII), a marble relief found at Eleusis, 
showing the mother enthroned, holding sceptre and corn-stalks 
and crowned with a low kalathos, and the daughter® stand- 
ing reverentially before her holding torches. The work has 
certainly an impress of the solemnity that’ hieratic sculpture 
demands; yet there is a delicate charm in it also: Demeter’s 
glance is tranquil and bright, and there is the shadow of a 
smile on the lips. The flowing unbound hair of the mother 
is a noticeable trait; we might have expected to find it as 
a characteristic of the daughter, but Kore’s hair is carefully 
pressed in a coif. But the sculptor imagines the elder goddess 
as the poet of the Homeric hymn imagined her 4, and on the 
great Eleusinian relief we find the same trait once again °. 
We note also that in this earlier relief it is the mother that 
wears the richer costume, while.in the later art it is usually 
Kore, who here is draped in a fashion of archaic simplicity 
that disappears soon after this date. The work is immature 


* Vide supra, p. 227. have intended this, but may merely 





> Ath. Mitth. 1895, Pl. 5. 

© There is no real reason for doubting 
that this figure is Kore: Ruhland, Dze 
LEleus. Gottinnen, p. 60, supposes her to 
be a priestess only on the ground of her 
shorter stature ; certainly if this Demeter 
stood up, she would be far taller than 
the other person, but the artist need not 


have followed the law of ‘ isokephalia,’ 
so as to bring the two heads into the 
same alignment. 

@ ], 279, vide Philios, Ath. Mitth. 
1895, p. 252. 

© For similar treatment cf. Roman 
coin, Overbeck, K. A. 2, Miinz-Taf. 
8. 9. 
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like the other works of this period ; yet it is one of the first 
examples of a cult-type prevalent at Eleusis that is inherited, 
as we shall see, by the more developed schools. 

Looking at the products of the great Athenian circle of 
Pheidias and his contemporaries and pupils, we are struck with 
the absence of any mention of the Eleusinian deities in the 
copious list of their works; unless indeed we admit the 
phantom-figure of an elder Praxiteles into that great company 
and attribute to him the group of Demeter, Kore, and Iacchos 
in the Eleusinion at Athens*. This silence of the record is 
probably no mere accident: it may be that the mysteries 
were already provided with their monuments of worship, of 
defective style, perhaps, but archaic holiness; or it may be 
that the great masters were commissioned to embellish the 
Eleusinian shrines, but that their statues being included among 
the tepa or mystic objects escaped record. Nevertheless the 
‘Pheidian’ hand has left evidence of itself on the Eleusinian 
ground. 

We ought first to consider whether we can discover the 
forms of the goddesses and their attendant figures amidst 
the surviving remains of the Parthenon sculpture. The con- 
troversy concerning many of the divine personages in the 
pediment and on the frieze has continued long and still con- 
tinues ; but one result of archaeological criticism is beginning 
to be accepted, that in the two seated goddesses near the 
‘Dionysos’ of the east gable’ we have the mother and 
daughter of Eleusis. Yet we should rather call them the 
twin-sisters, for in bodily forms and drapery they are strangely 
alike ; and it would seem that just in this maintenance of an 
ancient tradition of their unity as an identity, Pheidias did not 
care to break away from archaic art. Only their countenances, 
where the individuality of the personal nature might have 
been masterfully displayed, are unfortunately lost. The 


* Vide Kalkmann, Arch. Anzeig. whom he regards as a Triptolemos: it 
1897, p. 136, who believes in the is impossible to discuss this complex 
‘elder Praxiteles’ and tries to recon- hypothesis here. 
struct the group from the Berlin and » Michaelis, Parthenon, Taf. 6, E, F: 
Cherchel ‘ Demeters,’ the ‘ Kore’ of the | Brunn-Bruckmann, no. 188. 

Villa Albani, the ‘ Eros’ of St. Petersburg 
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fragments have a priceless value for the history of sculpture; 
but for the religious ideal we gather merely an impression of 
the loving tie that binds them together. The arm of one 
embraces the shoulder of the other; they do not appear dis- 
turbed by the dramatic action in the centre, but to be engaged 
in conversation. As regards the west gable, Demeter Kore 
and Iacchos may be there, but we cannot clearly discern 
them*. But amidst the company of the deities on the frieze 
we may with the highest degree of probability recognize 
Demeter in the goddess who sits by the side of the question- 
able deity that is nursing his knee (Pl. XXIV). Her form has 
ampleness and breadth, and she alone of all the divinities bears 
a torch, and it is far more likely that that symbol designates 
here the Eleusinian goddess than Artemis or any other divinity 
likely to be present in such a group®. We may note also, 
though such arguments are in themselves inconclusive, that in 
drapery and partly in the gesture of the right arm the figure 
resembles an undoubted Demeter in an Eleusinian relief °. 
There is certainly some individual character in the forms and 
some significance in the pose of the arms, a certain meditative 
dignity, but unhappily the countenance is lost. An original 
Pheidian Demeter, then, is not wholly preserved in the 
Parthenon sculpture-work “% 

But we are fortunate in possessing a series of reliefs, most of 


4 The group in the left corner of the 
seated god with the serpent and the 
female figure nestling into his side has 
been interpreted as Hades and Perse- 
phone by Bloch in Roscher’s Lexzhon, 
2, 1369, because an undoubted copy of 
this group has been found at Eleusis 
in 1889; but vide Philios in Zh. 
Arch, 1900 (Tliv. 12) who rightly refuses 
to draw any conclusions from the 770- 
venance of the copy; it was found outside 
the holy precincts, not far from the 
Propylaea : it is very unlikely that this 
genial and very gewzre couple are the 
god and goddess of the lower world. 
As tegards Iacchos he may possibly be 
the naked figure seated in the lap of 


the goddess towards the right corner, 
preserved in Carrey’s drawing: it used 
to be called Aphrodite because of its 
nudity, but it is probably male (vide 
Loeschke, Dorpater Programm, 1884) : 
if so, there were three boys in this 
gable, and one of them may well have 
been Iacchos: more cannot be said at 
present. 

> That Kore is absent is no fatal 
objection; the economy that governs 
the frieze-composition would account 
for this. 

© Vide Pl. XIV, p. 265. 

4 Vide infra, pp. 265-266 for Demeter 
and Kore in Carrey’s drawings of the 
metopes. 
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them found on Eleusinian soil, that show us how the Eleusinian 
pair were commonly imagined by the contemporaries of 
Pheidias. The most celebrated of these is the great relief 
found at Eleusis and now preserved in the Central Museum at 
Athens (Pl. XXV). It may be fairly regarded as one of the 
greatest monuments of religious art that has come down to us 
from antiquity, a noble example of the high style in hieratic 
sculpture. A solemn stillness pervades the group, and a 
certain tranquil air of the divine life and world. The formal 
beauty of the chiselling can only be felt in the presence of the 
original. The lines are still wonderfully clear beneath the 
dusky and partially defaced surface, and the contours of 
the features are very delicately raised against the background. 
The eyes of the goddesses are deeply set under the lids, and 
this imparts a spiritual and earnest expression to the face: 
the cheeks are not quite so broad nor the chins so long as on 
the Parthenon frieze. A touch of the more ancient style 
seems here and there to survive ; for though the organic forms 
are largely and fluently treated, some of the lines are rather 
hard; and something of the earlier exaggeration may be faintly 
discerned in the contours of the boy’s limbs, and the lips are 
slightly turned downwards as we still find on vases of the 
middle of the fifth century. As regards the composition of 
the figures, we discern an architectural symmetry combined 
with a perfect freedom, for in the inclination of the heads, the 
pose of hands and feet, in the disposition of the drapery and 
the system of its folds there is a studied and a finely conceived 
variety. The work need not be earlier than the date of the 
Parthenon frieze, and there is nothing to suggest that it is 
later. 

Who then are these figures and what are they doing? The 
goddess on the left with the unbound hair and the simpler 
drapery used to be often taken for the daughter ; but a com- 
parison with other monuments sets it beyond doubt that this 
is Demeter, and that the goddess on the right with the more 
elaborate drapery, the peplos drawn over the chiton across the 
body and falling in a fold on the left shoulder, the hair 
bound with a chaplet, is Kore. The boy is more probably 
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Triptolemos than Iacchos; and only on this assumption can 
we explain the action: the now current view is probably right 
that Demeter is giving him corn-stalks, indicated by painting, 
while Kore is placing a crown on his head. Yet the drama 
has nothing of the air of a mythological scene; it is rather 
a mystic or hieratic pageant. 

We may regard this relief then as a striking monument 
of that religious style in which the Pheidian circle achieved so 
much, and with some probability as itself inspired by some 
free group which a master of that school wrought for the 
service of Eleusis.. There are other reliefs that are related to 
this as the other free copies of the same original and that have 
assisted in establishing the identity of the goddesses. The 
first* (Pl. XXVIa) was found some years ago in the excavations 
of the Acropolis and is now in the Acropolis Museum. The 
work belongs to the close of the fifth century ; the chiselling 
of the marble is wonderfully warm and genial, and the dignity 
of the Pheidian manner is combined with a subtle Attic grace 
- and ease. We know the goddess on the left in the simple 
sleeveless Doric chiton of wool to be Demeter, for the last 
letters of her name are preserved at the top of the slab: there- 
fore the other goddess is Kore, draped more elaborately, as 
often happens at this epoch, in two garments of finer texture 
arranged about her limbs as on the larger relief. Demeter’s 
left hand, raised behind her daughter’s shoulder, was resting 
on a sceptre, while her right hand was extended towards 
Triptolemos, of whom the only sign that remains is the coil of 
his familiar serpent. The other relief (P1.XXVIb) was found at 
Rhamnus and is now in Munich”. The group reflects, though 
with variations, the same original: the drapery is virtually the 
same, and, in many essentials, the pose of the figures; only 
here it is the daughter who raises her hand to her mother’s 
shoulder, while Demeter’s hands are lowered, the missing right 
holding out perhaps a libation-cup to the worshipper towards 
whom her head is benignantly inclined ; or perhaps it is again 
Triptolemos to whom she intends to give a libation. The 


® Eph. Arch. 1893, Mv. 8, p. 36. Furtwangler, Hundert Tafeln nach den 
> Vide Eph. Arch. 1893, pe 38; Beldw. da. Glyptoth. no. 27. 
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surface of the relief has greatly suffered, and it has lost much 
of its charm, but it belongs probably to the same age as 
the last. 

Probably of somewhat earlier period than these is the relief 
mentioned already *, showing Athena greeting the goddesses of 
Eleusis and inscribed with a decree concerning the bridging of 
the Pheitoi on the sacred way, which we can date at 421 B.C. 
(PI.XIV). As in the Acropolis relief, Kore’s hands are lowered, 
and the torches which are to be imagined there are seen here, 
and again Demeter raises her left hand, but now merely to lift 
up a lappet of her mantle: and again we see the same drapery 
and the same disposition of the folds. Another monument of 
the Eleusinian worship that ranges itself with these, a relief 
from Eleusis now in the Louvre”, shows us the goddesses 
receiving a swine-offering, Demeter wearing a kalathos and 
holding out a libation-cup and turning her head benignantly 
to the worshippers, while Kore holds two torches in her right 
hand and ears of corn in her left (P]. XXVII a). The long curls 
of Demeter are a noticeable feature in this work, while in the 
other smaller reliefs we find the shorter hair that is more in 
accordance with the ‘ Pheidian’ taste as shown in the Parthenon 
sculpture. 

A reminiscence of the type to which these figures conform 
reappears in an interesting relief, of which a part was found in 
the Plutonion at Eleusis (Pl. XXVII b), and which we may 
approximately date at 400 B.C.%. It is no myth that is here 
represented, but a cult-drama: Triptolemos is not starting on 
his mission in his serpent-car; for his seat is not a chariot but 
a throne, and he sits receiving worship from the mortals who 
approach, In front of him stands Demeter, with her left arm 
raised as in Pl. XIV, and wearing the same drapery; while 
behind him is Kore, again holding the torches and wearing 
chiton and peplos disposed about her body as before. 

Finally, in Carrey’s drawing of one of the south metopes of 


* Vide supra, p, 237. Pl. 6; but the right interpretation was 
» Overbeck, A¢/as, 14. 2. first given by Rubensohn, 4rch. Anz. 
° Published in its complete form by 1896, pp. 100-102. 

Philios in Ath. Mitth, 1895, p. 255, 
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the Parthenon*, we may detect the same group of the two 
goddesses, the dress of both appearing to conform to this now 
well-established type, and Demeter raising her left hand some- 
what as in three of the examples we have noted, though with 
a different intention. 

The archaeological evidence then enables us to figure in 
our imagination some famous and impressive group of sculpture 
that stood on sacred ground, probably at Eleusis, but certainly 
not in the Telesterion or the Holy of Holies, else we should 
never have received even a distant copy of it®; and it seems 
to reveal the handiwork of the Pheidian school. But none of 
the surviving copies, not even the great Eleusinian relief, pre- 
sents us with such a countenance of Demeter or Kore as could 
satisfy us and could serve as a standard. Nor do we find it 
among those free statues surviving in our museums which on 
the insufficient ground of a similar treatment of the drapery 
have been derived from this original Eleusinian group of the 


fifth century °. 


* Michaelis, Parthenon, 3.19 : vide 
article by Pernice in Jahrd, d. d. Inst. 
1895 (Taf. 3), who regards these figures 
as priestesses. 

> The attempt made by recent 
archaeologists—e. g. by R. von Schneider 
in Album der Antiken-Sammlung Wien, 
Taf. 26, Kern in Ath. Mitth. 1892, 
p- 138—to discover the forms of the 
chief idols of the mysteries seems to 
me useless: for if anything in the 
mysteries was likely to be sacred and 
tabooed it would be these; and the 
ateliers would hardly dare to make 
copies for public trade. 

© I regret to have found little profit 
in the elaborate attempts made by 
distinguished archaeologists such as 
von Schneider and Furtwangler and 
more recently by Ruhland to discover 
copies of this group in the Cherchel 
‘Demeter,’ the ‘Demeters’ of Berlin 
and the Capitoline Museum, the ‘ Kore’ 
of the Villa Albani and the still earlier 
bronze statuette of ‘Kore’ in Vienna. 


There was another and independent group of 


The latter work —Album d. Antiken- 
Samml. Wien, Taf. 26—is an early ex- 
ample of the style of drapery that appears 
on the Eleusinian reliefs and of which the 
figure of Kore on the vase of Perugia is 
perhaps the earliest (Roscher, Lexzhon, 
2, p. 1370): it appears again in the 
Villa Albani statue. But neither of 
these works nor the ‘Kore’ of the 
Duval Collection (Ruhland, op. cit. 
3. 3) nor the ‘ Kore’ of Venice (ib. 2. 
3) show us any attribute or character- 
istic expression that reveals the person- 
ality of the goddess. The same is true 
of the Cherchel figure—a_ striking 
‘Pheidian’ work earlier than the Par- 
thenon—and of the Berlin statues; 
they agree merely in drapery with the 
Demeter on the great Eleusinian relief ; 
but this style was a ‘ Pheidian’ fashion 
and was freely used for different person- 
alities, e.g. in the Samos-Athens relief, 
Brunn-Bruckmann, 475°. The Man- 
tinean relief shows us one of the muses 
draped in the style of Kore. Certainly 
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the two goddesses which Attic religious sculpture had created 
before the end of the fifth century for the service of Eleusis, 
and which was evidently of considerable repute, for we find 
many free reproductions of it in different materials, and even 
outside Attica*. The group consists of the mother seated 
either on the mystic casket or on the stone border of the well 
as she once sat in her sorrow or more rarely on a throne: the 
daughter stands by her, in front or behind, on her right or left, 
with torches. The transitional period has left us a notable 
example of this, as we have seen, and the later ages loved to 
reproduce it. We have found it on many of the mystery- 
vases of the fifth and fourth century, and it appears on certain 
fragments of the Panathenaic amphorae, on reliefs of the 
fourth century which attest its prominence in the public 
religion, and finally on the well-known relief of Lakrateides 
now that the fragments of this large and important monument 
have been skilfully pieced together (PI. IT). 

These derivatives vary in many details and in the relative 
position of the figures ; all that we can conclude with some 
security concerning the original is that it was a free group of 
sculpture of the transitional period representing the mother 
enthroned and holding a sceptre and the daughter standing 
by her with torches. And this may have given birth to a new 
and attractive theme, Kore standing before Demeter and 
pouring her a libation, which we can discern in the fragments 
of a cylix of the finest Attic style of the earlier part of the 
fifth century °. 

The group which has just been examined together with its 


the Capitoline statue (Overbeck, AZ/as, 
14. 20) agrees in pose and gesture as 
well as drapery with the Demeter in 
the relief (Pl. XIV), but in the absence 
of significant attribute and expression 
the similarity is not sufficient to prove 
identity of personality; witness the 
identity of pose in the ‘Demeter’ of 
the south metope of the Parthenon and 
the daughter of Pelias in the famous 
Lateran relief. 

* Cf, supra, pp. 226, 260: vide Kern’s 


article in Ath. Mitth. 1892, p.126; tothe 
material which he there collected may 
be added the fragments of an Eleusinian 
vase of the later red-figured style 
published Zfhk. Arch. 1901, Miv. 2; 
and another fragment of a vase from 
Eleusis published by Philios in 4¢h. 
Mitth. 1895, p. 249. 

© Mon. @. Inst. 6, Tav. 4; cf. the 
fragments of a vase published 47h. 
Mitth. 1881, Taf. 4, on which we can 
detect the same scene. 
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cognate works, an achievement of the Attic art of the fifth 
century, made an important contribution to the development 
of the ideal conception of the two goddesses; for it emphasized 
the distinction, which was rarely expressed in the monuments 
of this period, between the more august and matronal form 
and pose of the mother and the younger and virginal type 
of Kore*. 

The most striking example in free sculpture preserved to us 
from the age of Pheidias, of this ideal of the elder goddess, is 
the marble statue now in the Jacobsen collection at Copenhagen 
(Pl. XXVIII), which appears to be a Roman copy of an 
original of the great period of Attic religious art : Demeter is 
seated and draped majestically in Ionic diploidion and mantle 
across her knees, holding poppies and corn-ears in her left hand, 
with a crown above her forehead and a veil falling down behind 
her head. The expression appears benign, but it is difficult 
to say how far the copy has here preserved the character of the 
original. We can at all events discern in the whole figure 
the impress of the great style that appears in the sculpture of 
the Parthenon and that could imprint a profoundly religious 
aspect upon the works of this age. And the work has this 
further interest for us that we can regard the great Cnidian 
statue, the most perfect development of the Demeter-ideal, as 
in some sense a descendant from it». 

The Pheidian school then, we may be fairly certain, occupied 
itself with this theme ; but as the original works have almost 
perished, we cannot estimate exactly how far they were able 
to work out a characteristic expression distinctive of the 
countenance of the goddess; or to determine whether it was 
they who imparted to it that look of benign brightness that 


@ This appears slightly but delicately 
indicated in the vase from Perugia 


(Cults, vol. I, p. 239), really repre- 
sents Demeter. The similarity between 


published in Roscher’s ZLexzkon, 2, 
p- 1370, Fig. 17. 

> Helbig in Fiihrer, no. 874, and 
Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon, 2, p. 1360 
consider the Jacobsen statue to prove 
that the later Ludovisi head, which 
I have described in accordance with the 
common opinion as a head of Hera 


the two does not seem to me to prove 
identity of person; and even when we 
are dealing with Greek art of the fourth 
century it is not always possible to | 
distinguish between a Demeter and a 
Hera when there is no external attribute 
to decide. 
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appears in certain terracotta images of this period found in 
Attica and elsewhere, one of the most typical of which is 
produced on Plate XXIXa*, We may surmise that this softer 
style aiming at a gentler and less austere effect commended 
itself rather to the handicraftsmen in clay modelling than to 
the great masters of this age in monumental marble and 
bronze ®, 

After all, for us at least, the highest achievement of the 
Hellenic imagination, so far as it was occupied in the fifth 
century with the forms of the two goddesses, is preserved by 
the coins rather than by the sculpture. It is specially the 
coinage of Kyzikos and in a still higher degree of perfection 
the medallions and tetradrachms of Syracuse that present 
us with the finest types. The Cyzicene electron stater 
published by Head° shows us a striking countenance of the 
mother-goddess wearing a coif on her head and apparently 
crowned with corn: the strong and broad treatment of the 
forms, the lines of the eyebrow, the outlines of chin and cheek, 
reveal the style of the great age, combined with a suggestion 
of gentleness in the pose of the head (Coin PI. no. 9). 

The study of the Syracusan coins that show us Demeter- 
Persephone is one of the most fascinating in the range of 
Greek numismatics ; and while a full estimate of their artistic 
and historic value is beyond our present scope, they concern 
us intimately here as the religious memorials of a community 
devoted to the worship of these goddesses, and containing 
coin-engravers who surpassed their brethren of the craft 
throughout all Hellas in cunning delicacy of hand and per- 
fection of achievement within the narrow limits of the art. 
These Syracusan types of this age, which are roughly con- 
temporaneous, may be distinguished according as they present 
the type of the goddess of the early corn or the goddess 
of the harvest ; but this distinction is not one between Demeter, 
the mother-deity of matronly forms and of expression deepened 
by experience, and the young virgin of the spring. The 


* Bought by Lenormant at Eleusis > Cf. supra, p. 221. 
and published in Heuzey, Zerres cuttes © fist, Num. p. 451. 
du Louvre, Pl. 18. 
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former ideal does not seem to have attracted the Syracusan 
engravers either of this or the later period ; they chose only 
the type of the youthful goddess, Kore or Demeter-Chloe, 
and the changes of the seasons which she controlled are only 
expressed by the different texture of the crown which she 
wears. Thus Persephone of the harvest wears a garland of 
corn-spikes and ears on a striking tetradrachm, probably 
earlier than 409 B.C.*, which shows us a noble head of large 
style in the treatment of the features and with exuberant 
rendering of the hair (Coin Pl. no. 15): the artist is unknown, 
but we may trace the effects of this impressive work surviving 
in Syracusan coin-dies of a later period». Another and 
independent example of the face of the harvest-goddess is the 
coin-type of Eumenes, of higher artistic merit but struck about 
the same time (Coin Pl. no. 16): the crown she wears here is 
woven of the autumn growths of field and wood and is identical 
with that on the coin of Phrygillos mentioned above; the hair 
is more severely treated than in the type just described and 
assists the impression of strength and firm character which 
the features convey. There is intellectual power stamped on 
the forehead and brow, but no benignity—rather a proud 
reserve—in the face. And in this respect the head of 
Eumenes has affinities with the work of his greater con- 
temporary Euainetos. 

The chef-d’cuvre of the latter artist is the engraving of the 
famous medallions that bear the signature Evawérov with the 
head of Persephone on the obverse and the four-horsed car 
with the flying Victory and the panoply on the reverse, 
commemorative in all probability of the triumph over the 
Athenians*. The type, of which an example from the British 
Museum is figured on Coin Pl. no. 17, has been till recently 
regarded as the master-achievement of Syracusan art and 
unrivalled perhaps by any other product of glyptic technique. 


* Gardner, 7yfes, Pl. 6. 19. has been discussed with great acumen 
> e.g. the Syracusan coins of Pyrrhus and appreciation by Dr. Arthur Evans 
and Agathocles (Coin Pl. no. 24). in his treatise on ‘ the Syracusan Medal- 


© The chronology, historical signi- lions and their Engravers.’ 
ficance, and artistic value of these coins 
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Its fame went far and wide, and it was borrowed for their coin- 
device by many Greek states and even by Carthage. The 
formal beauty of the countenance, the artistic fineness in the 
detail combined with a certain largeness of manner natural to 
the great age, justify the highest estimate of the work. As 
regards that which more immediately is the present concern, 
the aspect of the divinity which the artist wished to present, 
the same ideal of the earth-goddess possesses the artist as 
before: Kore is shown us in her fresh virginal beauty, without 
emotion in the face but with that touch of aloofness and 
reserve which is commonly seen in the divine types of the 
fifth century: and the crown she wears is the symbol not of 
harvest but of the promise of the spring, for it is woven of the 
waving blades of the young corn. The hair is bound up as in 
the work of Eumenes, in keeping with the maidenly severity 
of the whole ; but certain locks are allowed to play freely as 
if the wind of spring were about her head. 

In fact the medallion of Euainetos might stand for the 
perfect embodiment of the Greek maiden-goddess of the spring, 
were it not that the fortunate discovery made some years ago 
of a hoard on Mount Etna has revealed to us a sister-type 
even more remarkable for its beauty and execution. This is 
a medallion in the private possession of Dr. Evans, the Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, figured on Coin Pl. no. 18, unique 
among the products of the engraver’s art for its delicacy of 
execution and a certain daring of imagination. Its qualities 
have been so eloquently described, and its place in the 
numismatic history of Syracuse so critically determined by 
its possessor, that there is little that can be added here. He 
has convincingly shown that in spite of its salient resemblance 
to the type of Euainetos, it is the creation of an unknown and 
in some respects greater artist, to whom Euainetos was in 
a great measure indebted. There is the same ideal here as in 
the former work, but expressed with greater lightness and fine- 
ness of touch and with more of the freedom and fullness of 
life: the treatment of the hair is astonishing for the impression 
it conveys of the fanning of ‘the meadow-gale in spring,’ and 
the locks encircling the corn-stalks show us the artist rejoicing 
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in his power and the play of his fancy. Yet the character of 
the countenance is mainly the same as in the work of 
Euainetos: in spite of its surpassing loveliness it remains free 
from sensuousness, severe and pure. And there is something 
added to the characteristic pride in the expression ; a touch of 
melancholy has been rightly detected in the drooping corners 
of the lips, as if the artist might have wished to hint at the. 
other side of her destiny. 

We find then that the art of the fifth century and especially 
the numismatic art created at last for Kore a type of virginal 
beauty, scarcely touched with emotion, severely perfect in 
form, and in a sense pagan—if such a word is ever in place— 
because it embodied for the imagination the physical glory 
of the earth more palpably than any of the forces of our moral 
and spiritual life. 

By the end of this period and by the beginning of the 
fourth century a distinct type for the mother-goddess is 
gradually emerging. She is given usually the veil and the 
maturer forms proper to maternity, and the countenance is 
marked with emotion and the impress of experience. The full 
embodiment of the highest conception of her was reserved, as 
we shall see, for the sculpture of the younger Attic school, but 
corn-engraving, still a worthy rival of the greater arts, con- 
tributed its part. The small Lesbian ‘hektae’ of the beginning 
of the fourth century have preserved an interesting representa- 
tion of the veiled Demeter (Coin Pl. no. 19): the ample brow, 
large surface of cheek, and strong chin are inherited from the 
older style, but the deep-cut eyesockets and a certain maturity 
in the contours impart a special character to the face ; there is 
a shadow upon it and yet a certain brightness proper to the 
corn-mother in the upturned gaze*. To nearly the same age 
belongs a ‘striking coin-type of Lampsacos, showing a head 
which, in spite of the absence of the veil, we can recognize as 
Demeter rather than Persephone on account of the fullness of 
the features, the shadow thrown on the face by the deep 


® Brit, Mus. Cat. Mysta, 19.1; cf. head of Demeter with a markedly 
the Amphictyonic coin (Coin Pl.no.13) benign and bright expression. 
B.C. 346, on which we see a veiled i 
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cutting, and the expression of thought and experience 
(Coin Pl. no. 20). 

But the coins have not yet shown to us that countenance of 
Demeter with which Clemens of Alexandria was familiar, the 
visage known to us a0 tis cvpdopas, by the touch of sorrow 
upon it. The earliest example of this trait which is very 
rarely found in the existing numismatic monuments is a small 
Cyzicene coin *, which shows the veiled head and the upturned 
visage with eye and mouth wrought so as to hint unmistakably 
at the suffering of the bereaved mother (Coin PI. no. 21). 

_ On the other hand, the daughter is usually characterized on 
the fourth-century coins by the fresh youthfulness of her 
features, sometimes by a certain exuberance of beauty, occa- 
sionally by a rich luxuriance of hair and a look of bright 
joyousness, A special and historically interesting series of 
coins of this period are those which follow the tradition 
of Euainetos. The influence of his creation is seen on the 
dies of the Locri Opuntii, of Pheneos and Messene (Coin 
Pl. nos. 22, 23, 10); but the forms are simplified, the minute 
gem-like delicacy of the original has disappeared, and the 
severity of expression is somewhat softened. 

Another characteristic type of Persephone-head in the fourth 
century also bears affinity to an earlier Syracusan type, that 
namely of which an example has been given on Coin PI. no. 15. 
What is specially distinctive here is the rich framework of hair 
that encases the whole countenance and flows down in waves 
upon the neck, giving a marked picturesque effect which is 
enhanced by the crown of corn. The coins of Agathocles and 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse show us the endurance of this art- 
form in its native place (Coin Pl. no. 24 Pyrrhus). But the most 
beautiful example of it is found on the fourth-century coins of 
Metapontum (Coin Pl.no.25); this characteristic rendering of the 
hair is here in perfect accord with the exuberant charm of the 
face, in which the succulent freshness of youth is lit up with 
an inner brightness that attests the divinity. Nowhere among 


® Published and well described by Prof. Gardner, 7Zyes, PI. 1o. 14, 


P- 174. 
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the monuments of the fourth century do we find any higher 
ideal of the spring-goddess than this. 

But it would be wrong to give the impression that the 
numismatic artists of this period were always careful to dis- 
tinguish—in such a manner as the above works indicate— 
between mother and daughter. The old idea of their unity 
of substance still seemed to linger as an art-tradition: the 
very type we have just been examining appears on a fourth- 
century coin of Hermione*, and must have been used here to 
designate Demeter Chthonia who was there the only form 
that the corn-goddess assumed. And even at Metapontum, 
where coin-engraving was long a great art, a youthful head 
crowned with corn, which in its own right and on account of 
its resemblance to the masterpiece of Euainetos could claim 
the name of Kore, is actually inscribed ‘Damater’», 

Turning now to the monuments of plastic art, we find the 
record of the earlier part of the fourth century as silent as that 
of the fifth concerning a Demeter or a Kore wrought by any of 
the great masters in marble and bronze. We may surmise 
that the image of the benign and tender mother was in the 
mind of Kephissodotos when he carved his beautiful group of 
Eirene holding the infant ; certainly it is thus that we should 
imagine the Attic Demeter of this generation, and indeed the 
form of Eirene is closely akin to the Eleusinian ideal of 
Demeter which has been already noticed*. But it is not till 
the period of Praxiteles that the record speaks clearly. 

There is reason for supposing that the consummation of the 
ideal of these goddesses owes most to him and his school. At 
least three groups of the Eleusinian deities are ascribed to 
him by ancient writers, unless we allow the phantom of an 
elder Praxiteles to arise and claim the triad of Demeter, Kore, 
and Iacchos in the temple at Athens, where Pausanias saw the 
mysterious writing on the wall in ‘Attic characters’. In 
any case there is no reason for doubting the authenticity of the 
group of the mother and the daughter and Triptolemos in 


® Brit. Mus, Cat,, Peloponnese, Pl, 7. 18 (in the Museum of Turin), 
go. I, © Vide supra, pp. 264, 265. 
> Overbeck, Kuzstuyth., Miinz-Taf. 
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the Servilian Gardens at Rome®, or of his bronze representa- 
tion of the rape of Proserpine, which must have contained at 
least two figures. To the same sentence in which Pliny 
mentions the latter work, he adds the mysterious words ‘item 
Catagusam’”. Now xardyovoa is one of those popular descrip- 
tive titles by which the Greek public often loved to designate 
a favourite monument ; but its meaning in this place has been 
much disputed. If the work was a single statue, then we 
could be content with the interpretation which has been pro- 
posed and often accepted—‘a spinning-girl’ ; but the context 
might seem to suggest some connexion with Persephone, and 
it is conceivable that Pliny’s short-hand note contains a 
reference to two connected groups dealing with different parts 
of the Kore-legend °, one the violent abduction, the other the 
peaceful return of the goddess to the lower world, whither the 
mother, appeased and reconciled, leads her back with her own 
hand. Such a theme as the reconciliation of Demeter with 
the chthonian power might commend itself to the genius of 
Praxiteles, and would harmonize with the spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian faith: and the idea is revealed on the Hope vase 
mentioned above and on other monuments. But Pliny’s text 
has been compiled with too great carelessness and disregard 
for relevance to allow us to feel secure concerning any inter- 
pretation of this phrase. 

At least we are certain that the great sculptor worked in 
the service of this cult, which would be likely to attract him 
with the appeal of its plaintive story and with the charm of 


* Piin, AW. A. 36. 23: 

>’ WM. H. 34. 69 ‘ (fecit ex aere Praxi- 
teles) Proserpinae raptum, item Cata- 
gusam.’ 

© Urlich’s Odserv, de arte Praxit. 
p- 12 started the opinion, which has 
been accepted by some recent scholars, 
that xardyovoa could designate 
Demeter ‘bringing Persephone back 
from exile’: certainly her sojourn in 
the shades might be called an exile, and 
the verb is used of the exile’s return. 
But it would be most incongruous. that 
such a word should be used for bringing 


T 


a person #f from the Inferno; and the 
passages quoted in support of Urlich’s 
view are fatal to it; for instance, the 
return of Aphrodite to Eryx was cele- 
brated by a festival called caraywya— 
Athenae, p. 395—because Aphrodite 
came back across the sea, and to put into 
land is xardyev—but the xataywyn of 
Kore in Syracuse was celebrated in the 
autumn, when the goddess ‘ descends’ 
into the lower world, and in regard to 
Kore in particular the word could have 
no other sense, 
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the world of nature that it reflected. The question, then, 
arises whether we can trace his handiwork or influence in any 
existing monument. We look in vain for any clear token of 
it among the crowd of Graeco-Roman figures that people our 
museums. But fortunately a few monuments have come down 
to us of actual fourth-century sculpture, and these deserve 
careful attention. One of these is a life-size terracotta head 
found by Dr. Evans* in the sanctuary of Persephone near 
Tarentum, and published by him. We see a strong and noble 
countenance, of full almost matronal forms, with some luxuri- 
ance of hair, but much reserve, even coldness, in the expression 
(Pl. XXIX b): we recognize the style of Magna Graecia in cer- 
tain traits, but not a touch of Praxitelean hand or feeling. Nor 
is it easy to discover much trace of these in the fragments of 
a marble group found at Delos, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, representing Plouton carrying off Kore from the midst 
of her nymphs. The surface of the fragments is too. defaced 
to allow a sure judgment of the technique ; but it is probably 
Attic work of the close of this century. There are no clearly 
Praxitelean features that we can recognize in the heads of 
the divinities, which are fortunately preserved ». 

On the other hand, a head of Demeter from Lerna, of 
colossal size, in the museum at Argos, is reported to be an 
original work of the fourth century after the manner of 
Praxiteles°. But it is our own National Museum that contains 
images of the two goddesses that most clearly reflect the 
influence of the last great Attic sculptor. The one is a marble 
statuette of Kore found by Newton during his excavations at 
Budrun in the sanctuary of the Cnidian Demeter. The working 
of the surface is soft and warm, and the lines of the face and 
the rippling treatment of the hair recall the style of Praxiteles, 
though the forehead is a higher triangle than is seen in the 





® fZell. Journ. 1886, p. 30, Pl. 63. 

> He has deep sunk eyes and a 
protruding forehead, traits proper to 
the character. Her face is a rather full 
oval, and her eye-sockets also are rather 
deep. Nor do the fragments of an 
Abduction-group from a pediment at 


Eleusis throw any light on the Raptus 
Proserpinae of Praxiteles (Zph. Arch. 
1893, Tiv. 14). 

° As far as one can judge from the 
publication, the expression is merely 
one of mild earnestness (Overbeck, AZ/as, 
Taf. 14. 20). 
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Cnidian Aphrodite or Hermes. She holds the pomegranate 
in her right, and the unusually high kalathos on her head is the 
well-known emblem of fruitfulness. Her face is delicate and 
maidenly, but the veil that falls down the back of hér head 
denotes the bride (Pl. XXX). 

If anywhere outside Athens, the influence of Praxiteles 
would be strong at Knidos. And it was here that Newton 
found one of the masterpieces of Greek religious sculpture, the 
Cnidian Demeter, the only satisfying embodiment of the god- 
dess in free sculpture that has come down to us from Hellenic 
times (Pl. XXXI). The mother-goddess is seated on her 
throne ina stately and reposeful attitude, her limbs fully draped 
in chiton and mantle, of which the lines and folds display the 
intricate treatment that came into fashion towards the close 
of the fourth century. The workmanship of the lower part 
of the statue is lacking in clearness and effect. It is in the 
head where the mastery lies. The character and story of 
Demeter are presented with a strange power of imagination in 
the face, where in the grace and sunny warmth of the 
countenance one seems to catch a glimpse of the brightness 
of the corn-field translated into personal forms. Yet the 
features bear the stamp of her life-experience, and the shadow 
of her sorrow is upon them like cloud blending with sunshine. 
To call her the Madre Dolorosa is only half the truth ; she is 
also the incarnation of the fruitfulness and beauty of the earth. 
The face is Praxitelean chiefly in the sense that it is a great 
example of his mastery in selecting and portraying certain 
mental moods ; but it differs in some features from what we 
know of his work. We might surmise that his sons were com- 
missioned to execute it for Knidos after his death’. 

For the purpose of this chapter the quest is at an end. The 
later works fall far short of the Cnidian, being either expres- 
sionless or selecting for expression one quality only, the 


® There is some evidence that the such as the veryhigh forehead. A head 


Cnidian Demeter was famous enough to 
be copied in ancient times. The veiled 
head of Demeter in Lansdowne House, 
a good Graeco-Roman work, resembles 
it closely in pose and certain features 


in the British Museum from Dali in 
Cyprus is of the same type, but the 
cheerful expression in it is moré pro- 
nounced. 
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benignity or the melancholy, of the goddess*. The Demeter 
of the British Museum and the Persephone of the Syracusan 
medallion remain the chief art-records of the significance of 
this religion for the Hellenic imagination, and both contribute 


to our own mental inheritance. 


We owe to Hellas the ideal 


in religious art of the mother and the maid. 


® The Demeter-head of the mysterious 
Demophon is not so important as his 
Artemis, for its surface is far more 
damaged. The markings of the face 
show the maternal character, and the 
lines down the centre remind us of the 


Cnidian: but the expression does not 
appear very profound, merely soft and 
benign. I am inclined to place the 
head later than the fourth century, in 
spite of Mr. Daniel’s interesting article 
in the Hellenic Journal, 1904. 


NOTE ON THE LAKRATEIDES-RELIEF (PI. II). 


The goddess is raising a lappet of her mantle over her shoulder like 
Demeter on the Attic relief mentioned p. 265 (Pl. XIV): on ‘the god’s’ 
throne we see a sphinx supporting the arm which terminates in a ram’s 
head. Chiefly for this reason M. Svoronos, in a long and elaborate 
argument, Journ. Internat. Arch. Numism. 1901, maintains that 7 6d 
and 6 6eds are none other than Hygieia and Asclepios. I cannot find 
his arguments convincing. It is true that a Roman relief in the 
Central Museum at Athens, probably a faithful copy of the cult-statue 
of Asclepios by Thrasymedes at Epidaurus, shows a ram’s head and 
a sphinx carved on the arm of the throne (Cavvadios, TAvmrd, no. 
174); but we know that much of the Asclepios type was borrowed 
from Zeus, and Thrasymedes may easily have taken this trivial 
decorative motive from some Zeus-type of Pheidian work; for the 
ram belongs par excellence to Zeus, and is rarely found in the ritual 
of Asclepios; and the sphinx on the throne of Asclepios is ob- 
viously borrowed from the throne of Zeus. Again, on the famous 
scene on the Kertsch vase (Pl. XXIa), we see a god enthroned above on 
the right, much in the pose of the Zeus on the Parthenon frieze (whom 
no one doubts but M. Svoronos), and his commanding position in the 
scene and the victory flying just before him constrain us to call him 
Zeus, and here again we see both the sphinx and the ram’s head, 
the latter perhaps alluding to the ram-sacrifice associated with Zeus 
Meilichios at Eleusis. But M. Svoronos insists that this Kertsch 
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figure also is Asclepios. If the artist intended this, why did he try to 
deceive his public? For as the vase is earlier than the work of 
Thrasymedes at Epidauros (circ. 370 B.c.), a ram’s head as an 
ornament was not likely to suggest Asclepios to any one. We should 
require a serpent or a hound at least. On the other hand, it is 
@ priort most improbable that in the great Athenian inscription? , 
which cannot be later than 421 B.c., Asclepios and Hygieia should 
have already won their way into a prominent place in the Eleusinian 
ritual, and already be receiving tribute from the allies: when we know 
that the Epidaurian God only came to Athens—first in a private 
way—about 420 B.c. And when they came, they were not vague 
nameless deities (such as the eds £erxds of the old Attic inscription, 
C. I. A. 1, 273, a deity whose name was unknown or forgotten): nor 
was there any mysterious reason why the Athenians should avoid 
pronouncing their names: on the contrary we know that they were 
at once officially called ‘ Asclepios’ and ‘ Hygieia’ both at Athens and 
Eleusis, and were always so called down to the end of paganism 
(vide Ipaxrixd, 1898, p. 87, shrine of Asclepios at Eleusis with dedica- 
tions from the latter part of the fifth century AZTKAHPIOI). And 
M. Svoronos appears wrong in saying that Asclepios was ever styled 
at Athens Oeds dyioros vaguely: none of these inscriptions ‘to the 
highest god’ at Athens were found in the Asclepieion: though they 
commemorate cures, it is obvious that they were set up to Zeus (r@ 
iwior@ Av occurs), and one of them was inscribed on a column above 
which was an eagle (C. J. .A. 3, 102%; 1328—k,1, 148). The worship 
of 4 Ged and 6 6edés survived at Athens till the time of Hadrian, and 


- mever touched Asclepios: the banquet-relief at Eleusis shows no 


necessarily ‘ Asklepian’ trait. Only 6 6eés and Asclepios both derive 
their forms in art from Zeus. It may be added that it is dangerous to 
base any argument concerning personality on the throne-ornament of 
the ram’s head: it probably belongs to the mere tradition of decoration, 
for we find it with the sphinx employed in the same way on the thrones 
of the sacred females on the Harpy-tomb, having no more inner 
meaning than the swan’s head carved on the back of one of the 
thrones or the Triton under the arm of the throne of the male figure 
there. The most recent and satisfactory account of the whole 
Lakrateides-relief is by Heberdey in the Festschrift fiir Benndorf, 
p. 111, Taf. IV. 


CHAPIEER <V 


CULT OF THE GOD OF THE LOWER WORLD 


ALTHOUGH this worship is among the minor phenomena of 
Greek polytheism and never attained any great significance 
for Hellenic religious history or civilization, yet some questions 
of interest arise concerning it, and some facts of importance 
may emerge. The discussion and exposition of them can be 
brief in the present state of ourknowledge. The citations and 
other kinds of evidence collected below suffice to show that 
the god of the lower world was worshipped over a wide area 
of the Hellenic world, appearing under various forms and 
names, as Plouton or Plouteus, Zeus Chthonios, Zeus EiBovdeds, 
with whom Zeus Meilichios had affinity, as Zeus Sxoriras, 
Klymenos, Trophonios, and, very rarely, Hades*, But it 
would be going beyond the evidence to maintain at once that 
his worship was a common inheritance of all the Hellenic 
stocks. Some of these cults may, for all we know, have been 
of late origin, and Eleusinian influence may have been respon- 
sible for some ; for we have seen reason to believe that there 
was an ancient Plouton-cult and Ploutoneion at Eleusis, and that 
Eubouleus was one of his synonyms there; and we may sup- 


pose that these appellatives were engrafted thence upon the . 


ritual of other Greek states. The consideration of the names 
is of some value. Homer knows the nether god as ’Atdns, the 
brother of Zeus, the husband of Persephone, and in some sense 
a god of vengeance, who sends up the Erinyes in answer to the 


* Vide Zeus, R. 20. 55-61. 
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prayer of the wronged father or mother*, and the germ of 
a moral idea that might develop and fructify is latent here. 
In one passage only the name Zevs Karay@dmos is applied to 
him, and a theological view of some importance is revealed, 
which appears again in the Hesiodic formula of ‘ Zeus x@dvwos.’ 
And in the theology of Hesiod this ‘nether Zeus’ is not 
merely the grim lord of the dead, but the beneficent god of 
fruitfulness to whom, as to Demeter, the husbandman will pray 
for a rich harvest. The religious significance of the title is 
then the same as attaches to ‘Trophonios, the ‘nourishing ’ god 
who lives below the earth in a realm of ghostly terror, and yet 
is a mantic healer and the fruitful power of life, or to ‘ Plouton,’ 
whose name first appears in the pages of the Attic dramatists, 
but was probably heard at Eleusis™ long before the Attic 
drama arose”. Now in the older stage of religion, owing to 
the magic power of ‘nominalism,’ a god or the concept of 
a god could develop under one name and not under another. 
For some reason the name ‘ Hades’ remained barren, a word 
of taboo or teratology, of no avail for the kindlier purposes of 
worship. It is specially noticed by Pausanias—and the 
evidence we possess confirms his statement—that nowhere in 
the Greek world was ‘Hades’ worshipped, except in Elis, 
where there were mythic reasons given why he should be 
honoured under this name*!. And the Elean worship was 
surrounded with mystery and awe: the temple was only 
opened once in the year, nor might any enter save the priest. 
It is not hard to account for these facts. It was natural to 
Greek superstition, as has been already observed, to avoid the 
mention, wherever possible, of the personal names of the 
chthonian powers and to substitute for them appellatives 
which were generally euphemistic. Or a name which might 
pass muster in poetry or in ordinary talk might be useless as 
a spell to conjure with in prayer, if it connoted nothing good. 


@ Demeter, R. 110: Zeus, R. 59. Mittelpunkt des localen Kultus,’ Athen. 

b Rubensohn regards the Eleusinian J/itth. 1899, p. 49; cf. his Hecligthimer 
worship in the Ploutonion as‘ der erste vom Eleusis, pp. 60-61: the reasons for 
Ausgangspunkt des Eleusinischen Kul- this extreme view are not convincing, 
tus’ and—down to late times—as‘der vide supra, pp. 137, 138. 
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And the name ‘ Hades’ was one of this sort. Probably the 
oldest name of the nether god that was accepted generally 
by the Greek tribes—and hence predominant in the oldest 
poetry—it was felt to be inefficacious and ill-omened, as the 
logic of spell-ritual and of prayer developed : perhaps because 
of that very poetry of Homer’s in which it was invested with 
associations of gloom, or still more because of its original 
meaning, if we believe, as we have a right, that it meant ‘the 
unseen one®.’ Obviously a ritual-name so uncanny as the 
‘unseen’ had no such fructifying force for those who were 
praying for crops or a favourable sign as names like Plouton 
or Eubouleus **. Nor would it be likely to be cherished by 
the mysteries which aimed at brightening the conception of 
death and of the world beyond death. The name ‘ Hades’ 
then remained efficacious only in the ritual of imprecation, 
and in the popular religious phraseology marked the inexorable 
god of stern justice and posthumous vengeance *8. The terror 
he inspired was averted by the devices of euphemism», and 
later by absorbing him in brighter deities such as Dionysos. 
Such being a short sketch of the facts, a question of some 
interest for comparative religion presents itself. Did the 
various Greek tribes bring with them into Hellas the concep- 
tion already matured and traditional of a male divinity who 
was the ruler of the nether world? This hypothesis is quite 
possible, but the evidences from other cognate races does not 
seem to corroborate it °, nor can we trace back the conception 
of an Inferno to the Indo-Germanic period ; while some of the 
races, both Aryan and non-Aryan, that have possessed it 
imagined a queen of the dead‘, ‘die Hel’ in the Teutonic 
north, Allatu at Babylon, rather than a king. Nor in the 


* The suggestion that the word meant 
‘the earth-god’ or ‘ Zeus in the earth,’ 
from ai-idys (afa) (vide Mr. Cook in 
Class. Rev. 1902, p. 172), fails. to 
account for the bad omen of the name 
and philologically is not convincing. 

> Vide supra, pp. 144, 145. 

° No god of the nether world appears 
in the Vedic-Iranian religion (Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 169, ‘Yama’ the 


chief of the blessed dead, a celestial, not 
a Chthonian power, p. 171), nor in the 
Teutonic (Golther, MWandbuch der 
Germaniscthen Mythologie, p. 471). 

4 Nergal the god associates himself 
with Allatu (vide Jastrow, Die Religion 
Babyl, Assyr. vol. 1, p. 473): but 
Allatu appears to have been prior (vide 
King, Babylonian Religion, p. 37). 
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legend or personality of Hades can we discover any clues 
pointing to an aboriginal connexion with northern or middle 
Europe*. For it is probably illusory to interpret Hades 
kdutémwAos as a Greek equivalent of ‘death as the rider.’ 
Hades was no god of horses like Poseidon, nor did he habitu- 
ally ride after his prey, though he once carried off Persephone 
in his chariot ; the horse in Greek mythology does not seem 
to have possessed always a ‘chthonian’ significance”; the 
‘ great god,’ a reverential title of Plouton on the coins of Adessus, 
is not necessarily connected with the Thracian rider ° who 
appears as another type on the coins of that state? ; finally, 
there is no sign in early Greek legend or superstition that the 
dead were supposed to ride along the road to the lower world. 
In spite of recent attempts at explanation, the origin of the 
epithet xAuvrémwAos remains doubtful ; the traditional view that 
the god was called ‘famous for his steeds,’ just as Pindar styles 
him ypvojvios, ‘the lord of the golden reins,’ because he carried 
off Persephone in a stately chariot, is not convincing, but is as 
good as any that has been offered. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the cult-figure of 
Hades was an independent product that developed on Greek 
soil after the Hellenic settlement, we may consider the causes 
to which its growth and diffusion were due. We can hardly 
seek these in ancestor-worship, which gave rise to such per- 
sonages as Aiakos and Minos, the judges of the dead, or 
Amphiaraos or Zeus-Agamemnon, chthonian hero-powers of 
certain localities, but never sufficiently free from the local ties 
to become national high gods. Hades was no ancestor, and 
the Greek genealogies severely leave him alone*. Or did the 


® We may believe that the ‘ Tarn- 
kappe’ = the “Aidos xuvén, the cap of 
darkness; but it is no special perquisite 
of Hades. On the other hand, the 
Greek Cerberus appears to have 
travelled up into Teutonic lands 
(Golther, op. cit. p. 473). 

> Vide supra, pp. 59-61: Stengel, 
Archiv. Religionswissensch. 1905, sup- 
poses Hades to have acquired this 


epithet from the close association of 
the horse with the departed hero. 

© Vide Jahrbuch d, d. Inst. 1898, 
p. 162. 

4 The Klymenos in the Minyan- 
Neleid genealogies shows no trace of 
a Hades in disguise: the name is a very 
obvious one, and might be expected to 
recur in different localities (vide Roscher, 
Lextkon, s.v.). 
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nether god arise originally spontaneously out of nature-worship 
as a god of fruitfulness, the supporter of the life that springs 
from below the soil, gepécBios as perhaps Empedocles calls 
him*? The buried ancestor Erechtheus, or any departed hero, 
naturally becomes a fructifying power; and the Mycenaean 
period probably possessed certain male divinities of vegetation 
such as Hyakinthos and Eunostos. But these seem to have 
been sporadic cult-phenomena due to local and special causes. 
And the evidence of the name Hades, if the interpretation 
accepted above is correct, suggests that the aspect under which 
Homer presents him is the earlier, and that it was not in the 
character of Plouton, but as the lord of the dead, that he 
first emerged. 

He might have arisen as the mere male counterpart to 
Demeter-Persephone, as the husband of the earth-goddess, 
to fill a gap in the social theological system, in accord with 
the patriarchic trend of Greek polytheism. And certainly in 
some cult-centres, such as Eleusis, and again at Hermione, 
where as Klymenos, ‘the Famous One, he figured as the 
brother of Chthonia and the husband of Kore, he seems to 
have occupied a subordinate position as a secondary god». 
But this was not necessarily the case elsewhere ; at Elis, for 
instance, he existed in cult, not as the shadow-husband, but as 
an independent and isolated power. 

It is more probable that in the pre-Homeric, perhaps in 
the aboriginal Hellenic, period the personality of Hades 
emerged as the counterpart of Zeus himself*. Some belief in 
‘a world of souls, some concern for the life after death, even 


* Hera, R. 14%. In the verse that Orphic-Zagreus elements. 


Plutarch quotes it is doubtful if pepéc- 
Bus is an epithet of Hera — whom 
Empedocles regards as the personifica- 
tion of the air—or of Aidoneus. 

» Demeter, R. 34: it is probable 
that the Klumenos in the Argive story, 
told by Parthenios c. 13 from Euphorion, 
who commits incest with his daughter 
Harpalyke, and whose son is cooked by 
her in a sacrifice, has arisen from a 
forgotten Hades-cult contaminated with 


° Even in the Mycenaean age the 
Egyptian cult of Osiris—who as male 
divinity of the lower world and as 
judge of the dead has a close resem- 
blance to Hades—may have influenced 
Hellenic belief. The evolution of the 
Assyrian Nergal appears to have been 
similar to that of Hades; originally a 
god of the dead, he becomes a god of 
fertility and beneficent, according to 
Jastrow, op. cit. I, p. 473. 
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direct ancestor-worship, must be ascribed to the early 
‘Mycenaean’ age, nor would such an age be lacking in 
theological speculation. And as the living had their high 
god, so the religious need would be felt of a high god for the 
world of souls ; and as Zeus ruled above, so a shadow of Zeus 
might rule below. The same deity could be made by the 
invocative power of appellatives to serve different and even 
contradictory purposes; the sky-god changes his nature by 
means of the ritual word kxatax@évios ; and the invocation of. 
him by the shy and reverential name of ‘the unseen one’ 
must have been very early, as evidently before the time of 
Homer the name ‘ Hades’ has lost its original appellative 
force and has acquired the stability of a concrete personal 
name. 

This evolution of Hades from Zeus would be the easier and 
more natural, if already the latter had acquired something of 
the character of an earth-god by his functions in the domain 
of vegetation ; and there are strong reasons for believing that 
he had already begun to take over these in a very early period 
of Hellenic religion *. And that this was actually the origin 
of the nether god is strongly confirmed by a@ posteriori evi- 
dence; by the Homeric phrase Zeus Katay@évios, by the cults 
of Zeus Trophonios, Zeus Meilichios, and Zeus Chthonios and 
Eubouleus, many of them having the air of great antiquity 
and established independently in many centres, finally by the 
occasional identification of the buried ancestor—Amphiaraos, 
Agamemnon—who became a chthonian power with Zeus 
himself. On the other hand, we have two such phenomena 
as the grouping of Plouton and Hera near Byzantium °, and 


® Vide series of articles by Mr. Cook, 
in Class. Rev. 1903 and onwards, on 
‘Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak’; it is not 
easy to agree with all his deductions or 
his estimate of each part of the complex 
evidence, but his main thesis that in the 
earliest period Zeus was more than a 
mere sky-god and tended to acquire the 
character of a vegetative and chthonian 
power is on the whole fairly established. 
On the other hand, such an hypothesis 


as that put forward by Miss Harrison 
(Prolegomena, pp. 13-28), that, for 
example, the cult of Zeus Meilichios 
arose from the supplanting of an older 
autochthonous Meilichios by the later 
Zeus, fails to explain why or how the 
sky-god became an usurping nether 
god; and the philological probabilities 
are against this view, as Me:Aixios is 
a word of later growth than Zeus within 
the same language. 
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Hades and Athena at Koroneia™, the nether god taking the 
place of Zeus in such associations. And even if the emer- 
gence of Hades were independent of all these facts and followed 
a path we cannot track, the facts remain of value in the history 
of religion. As was shown in a former chapter, they exhibit 
the early trend of Greek religious thought in the direction of 
monotheism. Further, they prove that the contrast between 
the upper and nether powers in this religion, though it existed 
and had sometimes to be reckoned with, was not pushed to the 
violent extremes of theologic dualism: the lord of life becomes 
in some sense lord of death, and Zeus transcends the ancient 
limitations of departmental nature-worship. 

The artistic representations of the nether god have already 
been incidentally noticed in a former chapter*: nor is any 
minute study of the monuments, which are comparatively few, 
of necessity here. We find in these, as in the cults, that the 
name ‘ Hades’ was carefully avoided : it appears only on the 
two sepulchral wall-paintings of Orvieto and Corneto, in both 
of which the form is more repellent than in pure Hellenic art, 
the Etruscan artist representing him with a cap of a wolf's or 
a dog’s muzzle and holding a spear encircled with a serpent ”. 
The Greek vase-painters, whose works are the chief represen- 
tations of this theme that have come down to us from the 
earlier periods of art, show us the type of the beneficent god 
of fruits, Plouton with the cornucopia, rather than the gloomy. 
features of the god of the dead, and only hinted occasionally 
at the underworld aspect of him by such a trait as the massed 
and overhanging hair, which on the Volci vase in the British 
Museum is characteristically painted white (Pl. XX XIIa). His 
close affinity to Zeus is expressed not merely by dignity of figure 
and pose, but more especially by the eagle which appears not 
infrequently as his attribute, usually surmounting his sceptre °, 


@ Vol. 1, p. 105; vol. 3, pp. 222, 224, local heroes; but Greek art rarely used 
226 .287;276. it as a badge of Hades-Plouton: the 
» Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, pp. 1807-8; Cerberus by the side of the statue of 
Mon. d. Inst. 9, Tav. 15; the serpent Hades in the Villa Borghese is encircled 
is the usual symbol of the nether world _by a serpent (see Roscher, 1, p. 1803; 
and was attached to many chthonian Helbig, ihrer, 935). 
powers, Zeus, Meilichios, Asclepios, the © Vase of Ruvo in Carlsruhe-Winne- 
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and on one vase-painting placed on the top of his cap*. On 
a vase that is earlier in style than any of these we have the 
remarkable example of a Zeus-Trinity that includes Hades, 
which has been noticed in a former volume”. And the same 
idea, though expressed with less insistence on the identity of 
personality, is found on the vase of Xenocles, where the three 
brothers are represented in animated converse, and Hades is 
distinguished by no attribute at all, but merely by the gesture 
of the averted head ; and we may accept the explanation that 
this is an expression in art-language of the name of the 
‘unseen’ who hides his face (P1.XX XIIb). The latest art-record 
of this simple and natural conception of a trinity of brothers is 
perhaps a late coin of Mitylene of the imperial period, showing 
us the three side by side, and the inscription @eol dxpato. 
MouriAnvaiwy 2?; but it is unsafe to read theological dogma into 
this, for the type may have arisen from the casual juxtaposition 
of their three temples on the Acropolis, or on the heights above 


the sea°. 


feld, no. 388 (published Roscher’s 
Lexthon, 1, p. 1810): Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Vases, vol. 4, F. 332: Vasensamm- 
lung zu Petersburg, no. 426 (the eagle 
sometimes painted white); cf. the 
statuette in the British Museum, vol. 1, 
F}..1.¢. 

® Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases, vol. 4, 
F..277: 

> Vol. 1, p; 104, Pl. I.b: the genuine- 
ness of this vase has been doubted: 
vide Roscher, op. cit. 1, p. 1799. 

© Mr. Cook, in Class. Rev. 1904, 


p- 76, is over-rash in tracing this triple 


cult back to a pre-historic Argive- 
Lycian Zeus-Trinity. He finds the 
same trinity in the three male figures 
enthroned on the Harpy-tomb, ib. 
p- 74. But it seems idle to draw 
religious deductions from this mysterious 
monument, until one can find ground 
for a decision whether the male and 
female personages there receiving offer- 
ings from the women and from the 
warrior are the deities of the lower 
world or the heroic ancestors of the 


However, in the dedication found at Mitylene to 


family : the question remains open in 
spite of Milchhofer’s attempt (A7ch. 
Zeit. 1881, p. 53) to prove that they 
cannot be divinities: one does not see 
why the Greeks who habitually placed 
images of divinities in graves should 
never venture to carve them in relief 
outside: on the other hand, the argu- 
ments in favour of the ‘ hero-worship’ 
theory are strong, and we know such 
worship was rife in Lycia. It is 
certainly tempting to detect Demeter 
and Kore in the seated personages on 
the west-front, though we have no 
proof of their worship at this early date 
at Xanthus (vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Lycia), But if we believe the 
seated male to be a divinity, a chtho- 
nian or other trinity is a hazardous 
assumption here ; for the multiplication 
of the figures may well be merely a 
convention of art-language; the same 
divinity may be intended on each of 
the three sides of the tomb, though he 
appears once without his beard. Mean- 
time we may doubt if a Greek god 
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‘Zeus the all-seeing, to Plouton, and to Poseidon, the gods of 
all salvation,’ set up by a lady in gratitude for a safe voyage, 
we may discern dimly the idea of a divine One-in-Three: for 
having mentioned the Three, she adds ‘ that she was saved by 
the Providence of God?.’ 

The personality of the nether god was strengthened, as we 
have seen, in Magna Graecia, and the art-type modified, by his 
fusion with Dionysos. In the Hellenistic period the cult 
received a further stimulus from Alexandria and the establish- 
ment of the worship of Sarapis by the first or second Ptolemy 
as the religious bond of his Graeco-Egyptian kingdom *. The 
records of this cult and the question concerning the authorship 
of the cult-image lie beyond our present limits. It may suffice 
to note that though the name Sarapis is probably Egyptian, the 
monuments of the worship, which spread itself over a large area 
of the ancient civilized world, and only in the fourth century of 
our era yielded in the struggle with Christianity, are entirely 
Greek; and some of them may reproduce features of the 
original statue that Ptolemy introduced from Sinope or 
Antioch. The attributes, such as the calathos Cerberus eagle 
cornucopia, are derived from the monumental tradition of 
Hades-Plouton and Zeus the nether god ; while the mildness 
joined with melancholy that we detect in some of the better 
busts may descend from the original cult-image and accords 
with the refined conception of the more advanced Greek 
world concerning the god of death *°. 


would keep a small bear under his religious value lies in its illustration of 
throne. ‘The precise significance of the the belief in the correlation of birth 
Harpy-tomb we may never know: in and death. 

the main a Hellenic work, its general ® Vide Poseidon, R. s.v. Lesbos. | 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CULTS OF THE MOTHER OF THE GODS AND 
RHEA-CYBELE 


THE primitive earth-goddess has been discovered in various 
parts of the Hellenic world, under various forms and names ; 
and there still remain certain worships that claim a brief con- 
sideration, consecrated to a name of some potency once on 
Greek soil and of abiding interest in the history of religion, 
‘the Mother,’ ‘the Great Mother,’ or ‘the Mother of the Gods.’ 
We find her cult occurring sporadically about the Greek main- 
land, and of considerable importance and some antiquity in 


‘Boeotia 1®, Athens ?°, and Arcadia *°, while Akriai in South 


Laconia boasted to possess her oldest temple. Her divinity 
was prominent in the Attic state church; for besides an altar 
dedicated to her in the Agora 1°°, she possessed a temple in the 
Kerameikos near the council-hall, which came to be used as 
a record office of the state-archives 1°» °; a festival was held in 
her honour, in which she received a cereal oblation called 
7 Tadagia, a sort of milk-porridge!®*, We have also some 
traces of her cult outside the ancient limits of the city; at 
least we hear of a ‘ Mother-temple at Agrai,’ and of ‘the 
Mother in Agrai, and her images—not apparently of the 
earliest period—have been found in the cave of Vari on 
Hymettus*, We have nothing that suggests a late date for 
the introduction of her worship into Attica; only, under this 
name at least, it does not seem to have belonged to the 
aboriginal religion ; the earliest monument that we possess of 


* Vide Apollo, R. zo. 
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the Attic cult, a terracotta figure of the goddess with a lion in 
her lap, a work of the sixth century B.C., is no trustworthy 
chronological datum, for it may have been an object of 
import !°™, Finally we may remark, what will appear of 
importance, that she was indifferently styled in common Attic 
speech ‘ the Mother’ or ‘ the Mother of the Gods 19): 2’ 

From Boeotia we have clear evidence of the recognition of 
‘the Mother’ or ‘the Mother of the Gods’ in some of the lead- 
ing cities 16-18, but we cannot follow it back under this name 
to a date earlier than the fifth century B.C.; it is Tanagra 1° 
so far that has bequeathed us the earliest monument. At 
Corinth the temple of the ‘ Mother of the Gods’ on the slope of 
the Acropolis is described by Pausanias, who mentions also in 
his account of this state a reAern Mnrpds, ‘a mystic service of 
the Mother,’ with which Hermes the ram-bearer was in some 
way connected, but the context and the phrase are too obscure 
for precise information 71. 

The cult was more prominent in Arcadia?*, and we have 
reason for believing in its great antiquity here, for it was 
associated on Mount Azanion with the worship of the mythic 
ancestor Azan*. She was also honoured with a shrine by the 
sources of the Alpheios, where two lions were carved as her 
temple-warders *°4, giving to the place the name of the ‘ lions’ 
ford’; and along the banks of this river on the way to Elis 
there appears to have existed a very primitive and rustic cult 
of Heracles and the Greek ‘Mother of the Gods,’ in which 
a prophetess gave oracles to the folk of the country-side °. 
Coming into Elis we find an altar and a temple erected not 
earlier than the fourth century, dedicated to this divinity under 
this special name”: and some cymbals of ancient bronze 
technique discovered at Olympia, though apparently conse- 
crated to the temple of Zeus, may have been associated with 
the ritual of the ‘ Mother °’ 

We need not for the present follow this cult-appellative 
further through its other settlements in Greece and the islands, 


* Vide Lact, Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. Chrys. Or. 1, p. 59R. 
4. 292. © Bronzen von Olympia, Text, p. 70. 
> Vide the long narrative in Dzo. 
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but at once consider the question that naturally arises. Who is 
this Great Mother, who is also called in cult and in secular 
speech the ‘Mother of the Gods’? Were she only called ‘the 
mother,’ we might be content with regarding her as a vague 
aspect of the earth-goddess viewed from her maternal side, 
and we might believe her to have originated in that stratum of 
religion which gave birth to such immature personal forms as 
the ‘corn-mother ’; and we might raise the theory of nameless 
‘Pelasgic’ divinities. In fact we might be satisfied with the 
hypothesis that various settlements in prehistoric Greece may 
have just worshipped a local divine ‘Mother,’ about whom no 
more could be said. But more is to be said about this par- 
ticular ‘ Mother,’ for she also enjoyed the style of the ‘ Mother 
of the Gods, 7 MeyddAn Myrnp and *Myrnp rév Oedr being 
inseparable titles of one personality. Now this latter appel- 
lative is of far greater importance, for, like the Christian 
n Oeordkos, it implies a dogma. It also implies a fixed religious 
system, no amorphous world of vague and unrelated xumzna, 
but a plurality of definite divinities grouped according to some 
principle of correlation. Such a grouping would arise, for 
instance, when a number of kindred tribes, having already 
attained to an advanced anthropomorphic religion, were drawn 
into closer relations, or were obliged to take over certain 
indigenous deities of an earlier and perhaps conquered race : 
the need for systematization would make itself felt, and the 
priest or the poet would be at hand to supply it. It may well 
have been under such circumstances that Zeus, for instance, 
was affiliated to Kronos, the fading divinity of an older race of 
men than those to whom the leading Olympians belonged. 
Who then among the pre-Hellenic or proto-Hellenic goddesses 
was likely to acquire the august position of the Oeév Myryp? 


We may be fairly certain that she would be one of the many 


shapes of the earth-goddess, if not Gaia herself, for the affinity 


@ Various goddesses of the polythe- év”Aypais is the mother of the gods : cf. 
istic system might occasionally becalled the cult of the ‘ Meteres’ or Cretan 
Myrnp: Athena for instance (Athena,R. ‘nurse-mothers,’ R. 38°, Vide article 
66), and Demeter at Kyzikos (Demeter, on ‘Meter’ by Drexler in Roscher’s 
R. 55), and possibly at Agrai, though I- Lexzkon, vol, 2. 
think it more probable that this Myrnp 
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of the MeydAn Myjrnp with the earth is amply attested*. But 
it is clear from the cults and the religious genealogy that Gaia 
or Ge was not under this name actually identified with her, 
though the poets may have occasionally used language sugges- 
tive of such a belief®. Nor, again, was Demeter wholly, though 
her personality and her very name brought her into the closest 
relations with the @eév M7rnp, and the two were often associ- 
ated intimately in cult and in the vague syncretism of the 
poets”. We may suppose that Demeter’s family-legend and 
personality had become crystallized in the Greek belief before 
the necessity of finding room in the system for a mother of the 
gods had arisen. Our earliest genealogist, Homer, regards no 
single goddess as the ev Myjrnp in the full application of the 
term; in one passage® he speaks vaguely of ocean as the source 
whence the gods sprung, as the Oeév yéveois, and of ‘ mother 
Tethys his spouse’; yet in the same context he shows that 
he regards Rhea as the mother of Hera, as elsewhere he 
speaks of her as the mother of Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades®. 
Hesiod, who gives the Cretan legend in full, enlarges the 
family of Rhea, giving her Hestia and Demeter for her chil- 
dren as well as the former four °, but we are not aware that he 
used the term ev Myjrnp as a personal appellative. The first 
example in actual literature of this use is the fragment of the 
Homeric hymn!, in which the religious conception is pan- 
theistic and the unnamed goddess is regarded as the source of 
all life, human and divine, but the description is picturesque 
and precise, and exactly answers to the contemporary or at 
least the later ideal of Rhea. Then from the fifth century 
onwards the three names, the Mother of the Gods or Great 
Mother, Rhea, Cybele, are used indistinguishably in the litera- 
ture to denote one divine personality, and we may suspect that 
the cult-ideas attaching to the various shrines and altars of the 
Myrnp GeGv were influenced by this fusion. The alien element 
that infuses itself into the Greek worship of the Great Mother 


* Vide Ge, R. 28 9 Myrnp at Ery- b Vide R. 55 and Demeter, R. 7. 
thrai: Ge is called 4 MeydAn Od at © Jl.14. 90t. 
Phlye, Ge, R. 164: cf. Rhea-Cybele, d 15, 187. 
R. 12. ® Theog. 453- 
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will be considered shortly ; but the primary question must be 
first discussed whether this identification of Rhea with the Oeév _ 
Myjrnp of the Greek mainland is an original fact explaining the 
religious dogma expressed by the title, or whether it is one of 
those later syncretisms so common in all polytheistic religions, 
Modern theory seems to incline to the latter view*, and to 
distinguish between an aboriginal Hellenic 6e6v Myjrnp and 
the Creto-Phrygian Rhea-Cybele. But if this view is correct, 
the former personage with her dogmatic appellative remains an 
unsolved mystery. To test it, we must consider the facts of 
the Rhea-cult outside Crete. And what strikes us first is that 
the name ‘Rhea’ itself was apparently not much in vogue in the 
official cult-language. The oldest religious archive that con- 
tains it is an inscription from Ithaka of the sixth century B.c.*°; 
but in early times the Arcadians seem to have appropriated 
the story of the birth of Zeus and the worship of Rhea, which 
we find on Mount Lykaion and on Mount Thaumasion near 
Methydrion 7°* 8, The name of Rhea is well attested for both 
these cults, and the latter at least, where the sacred shrine was 
a cave into which none but women might enter, is not likely 
to have been a late importation». At Athens a joint temple 
of Rhea and Kronos stood in the temenos of Zeus Olympios ”°, 
where Ge also enjoyed honour ; and Rhea’s cult is well attested 
at Kos *’? and Olympia?’, and possibly existed at an early 
period at Byzantium *°, These statistics of Rhea-worship are 
very scanty, and though the record that has come to us is pro- 
bably incomplete, we can conclude that the goddess under this 
name did not play a very prominent part in Hellenic religion. 
We find also that at Athens and Olympia at least her shrines 
and altars were distinct from those of the Oedv Myrnp; and 
hence the conclusion has been drawn ° that they were originally 
two distinct personages. But such an argument is fallacious. 
The power of the divine name was transcendent in ancient 


* So, for instance, Rapp in his article 
on Cybele, Roscher’s Lexikon, 2, 
p- 1660, Showerman, in his recent 
treatise on the worship of Cybele and 
the great mother, is not explicit. 

» As regards the shrine on the other 


mountain, it is not clear from the words 
of Callimachus **f whether women were 
forbidden altogether or only pregnant 
women, 

° e.g. by Rapp, loc. cit. 
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religion; the same divinity, with two different appellatives, 
would demand two altars, and appellatives were always liable 
to detach themselves from their owner and evolve a new cult- 
personage. Thus, if the Greeks found in Crete a great mother- 
goddess called Rhea, to whom in their desire to adopt her into 
their system they affiliated Zeus and others of their Olympian 
group, her cult could easily pass forth to other Greek commu- 
nities, trailing with it sometimes the name ‘Péa, sometimes the 
title 7 Mryrnp tév Oedv, or simple 7 Myrnp. 

And that something like this actually happened we may be 
inclined to believe when we weigh certain facts in the ancient 
records that are sometimes overlooked. The cult of the deév 
Myrnp on the Greek mainland is by no means very widely 
extended, and it is imbedded in just those localities where we 
have clear proofs of Cretan influence. In South Laconia, 
which boasted to possess at Akriai the oldest temple of the 
mother of the gods, the traces of the Cretan religion were 
fairly numerous *. At Olympia *’ we have the ancient legend 
of Kronos, that gave its name to the hill above the Altis, and 
the worship of the Idaean Dactyli and the Kouretes for proofs 
of early Cretan association’. In Arcadia the story of Rhea 
was widely diffused‘, though it did not apparently touch the 
actual cult of the ‘Mother of the Gods’; and it is probable that 
Heracles came to be associated with her on the Alphios owing 
to his curious affinity with the Idaean Dactyli, which explains 
also his association with Demeter at Mykalessos in Boeotia “ 
The Arcadians may have had direct relations with Crete °, or 
Cretan myths and cults may have filtered through into the 
country by the valley of the Alpheios. As regards Attica, its 
close prehistoric connexion with Crete is reflected, as we have 
seen, in many cults and legends; the cereal oblation in the 


* Britomartis, vide Artemis, R. 131%; 8.47, 3; Arne, 8. 8, 2. 
Pasiphae, Aphrodite, R. 103; cf. Apollo, 4 Demeter, R. 8. 
R. 34%, Apollo Delphinios in Laconia. © Vide Evans, ‘Mycenaean Tree and 
> Vide Paus. 5. 4,6; 5.14,9. The Pillar Cult,’ He//. Journ. 1901, p. 129; 
Cretan symbol of the double-axe has Immerwahr in his Kulte u. Mythen 
been found at Olympia, apparently in Avrkadiens, p. 213, &c. denies Cretan 
connexion with the worship of Zeus, influences in Arcadia, but without criti- 
° At Phigaleia, Paus. 8. 41,2; Tegea, cism of the whole question. 
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ritual of the Mother may have been derived from old Cretan 
ritual. In Boeotia the figures of Demeter Europa at Lebadeia 
and of the Idaean Heracles at Mykalessos* are cult-tokens 
of a Cretan strain in a land where evidence has also been 
gathered of the existence of the mysterious Cretan script? ; 
and the story of Rhea and the divine birth was rife in the 
country, for instance at Plataea® and Chaeronea“. Finally, 
we have recent evidence from Epidauros of the coincidence of 
the Mother and the Cretan Kouretes in the local worship **. 
The inference that these indications suggest has received the 
strongest confirmation by the recent epoch-making discoveries 
in the field of Cretan religion that we owe chiefly to Dr. Arthur 
Evans. The curtain seems to be partly lifted that concealed the 
prehistoric past of Hellenic life. The influences of so brilliant 
and long-enduring a civilization as that which he has revealed, 
and is still revealing at Knossos, must have been potent and 
far-reaching in religion as well as in art and politics. The 
boast of the Cretans which Diodorus unsuspectingly records, 
that Greece derived most of its religion from their island, need 
not now be set down merely to that characteristic which 
St. Paul and others deplored in the people of Crete; though 
the claim was no doubt excessive, there was an element of 
reason in it. The facts which the above-mentioned writer has 
gathered and weighed in his able treatise on the Mycenaean 
tree and pillar cult, and in his various reports concerning the 
excavations at Knossos, are sufficient to convince us that the 
central figure of the old Cretan religion was a great goddess of 
fertility, of maternal character®: a male deity also received 
recognition, but there is some indication that he played a sub- 
ordinate part, standing to the goddess perhaps in the relation 


* Demeter, R. 3, 8. 


» Vide M. Salomon Reinach in Z’An- 
thropologte, 1900, p. 197, and my note 
in Class. Rev. 1902, 137 a, b. 

© Paus. g. 2, 7. 

4 Td. 9. 41, 6. 

® e.g. Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 108, 
Fig. 4 (‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar 
Cult’): the prominence of the idea of 


maternity in the Cretan religion is illus- 
trated also by the Cretan cult of the 
‘Meteres,’ the ‘Holy Mothers’ who 
were transplanted at an early time from 
Crete to Engyon in Sicily ***; their 
temple is spoken of erroneously by 
Cicero as that of the ‘Magna Mater,’ 
Verr. 4. 44. 
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of son to mother*: women were prominent in her worship, 
though the male votary is frequently found. Of this great 
goddess we are presented with a fairly complete picture by 
representations on seals, and in plastic and pictorial art. She 
was of ample form and large breasts, and flowers and fruits are 
among her emblems: she was therefore a mother-goddess, the 
source of fertility and life. The snake was also consecrated to 
her, and the most interesting idol of all, which was found in 
one of the temple repositories of the palace in the chapel of the 
Sacred Cross, represents her with snakes coiled round her 
waist and arms, and before her was a figure of her female 
votary brandishing a snake in each hand”: we may venture 
then to regard her also as a chthonian goddess, a deity that 
might be concerned with death and the life of the tomb. She 
was also a warrior-goddess, armed with spear and bow and 
helmet ; a representation that is of most value for the present 
purpose shows her thus °, standing on a peak as a mountain- 
mother, Miyrnp dpela, and guarded by lions (Pl. XX XIII); and 
many other monuments ¢ prove that the lion was her constant 
and familiar animal. Finally, there is reason to think that the 
axe was consecrated to her as it was to the god of Knossos °. 
Here then is a great religious personality revealed from the 
second or third millennium before our era, to whom the later 
creeds of Europe may have been deeply though unconsciously 
indebted ; the sanctity of the cross in the aboriginal religion 
of Crete is in itself a momentous fact. It is no wonder that 
the discoverer himself is tempted to regard all the later 
Hellenic goddesses, such as Artemis, Athena, Hera, and 
Aphrodite, as mere variant forms of the great Cretan 
mother. Such a hypothesis probably claims too much, even 
for Crete; and we must reckon as probable the view that 
goddess-worship was an aboriginal Aryan heritage, and that 
many goddesses possessing a fixed name and character may 


* Hell. Journ. 1901, p. 168. holding lions on Mycenaean gem, Evans, 

» Vide Evans, Report of Excavations, op. cit. Hell, Journ. 1901, p. 164, Fig. 
1902-3, p. 92, Fig. 63. 44. 

¢ Evans, Report, 1901, p. 29, Fig. g. ® Vide Eph. Arch, 1900, Miv. 3. 4. 

* e.g. Cretan goddess guarded by or 
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have accompanied a Hellenic migration from the north. It is 
enough, at least at present, to assert the belief that here in the 
Cretan great goddess we have the prototype of the Hellenic 
Mother of the Gods, the Hellenes in Crete giving her this name 
and spreading it to adjacent shores, either because they found 
her regarded in the aboriginal cult as the mother of God, or 
because they assimilated her to their own Olympian system by 
giving her this position out of respect for her supremacy in the 
preceding cult-dynasty: and we may discern in the story of 
Rhea and Kronos a reflex of the stone-worship of Minoan 
Crete. The mother-goddess probably possessed many per- 
sonal names among the Eteocretan population. We may sup- 
pose that Rhea was one of them, a name which has not been 
successfully traced to any Hellenic stem: her worship at 
Knossos, of which Diodorus records certain relics **», belonged 
evidently to the prehistoric period. 
_ The monuments tell us most about the Cretan great mother ; 
but we may gather something from the literature also. The 
worship was probably orgiastic* and ecstatic in the earliest 
times °°, and in their ecstasy the votaries might prophesy, as 
did the Galli of Cybele °™» and the priests of the Magna Mater 
at Phaistos *8*. The religion may also have developed certain 
ideas of mystic communion with the divinity, which were 
dominant in the Sabazian Cybele-ritual of Phrygia ; the love- 
story of Pasiphae may be a degraded record of a sacred office 
misunderstood”. It may have possessed some ritual of bap- 
tism and the concept of ‘rebirth, such as are found in the 
sister-worship of Phrygia; the legend of Rhea regenerating 
Pelops in her cauldron may be derived from some baptismal 
rite. 


“ The orgiastic dances in Crete and 
Phrygia were officially performed by 
men or eunuchs; but probably in Mi- 
noan Crete the dancers were more fre- 
quently women; on a seal-design used 
in the palace of Knossos the goddess 
was represented amid rock-scenery with 
a female figure ‘apparently performing 
an orgiastic dance,’ vide Evans, Report 


of Cretan Excavations, 1901, p. 19: 
and in later times women certainly took 
part in the orgies of the Galli, and are 
prominent in the Sabazianism which 
attached itself to the Attis-Cybele cult, 
vide R. 13, 36; Aphrodite, R. 118%. 

> Vide Dieterich, Zine Mithras-Li- 
turgie, p. 136, who quotes a Hindu 
parallel. 
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We may now ask how far the early Hellenic cults of the 
mother of the gods preserved the forms and character of the 
ancient Cretan worship. No doubt she was stripped of much 
that seemed superfluous, her axe, her.serpents, and her Minoan 
costume : she seems also to have lost her orgiastic character, 
until the missionaries from Phrygia restored it to her. But 
her picturesque epithet épefa was a reminiscence of her hill- 
worship in Crete, and she kept her lions, the clearest token 
that the Hellenic Mother possessed of her ancient Cretan 
home*; and in Arcadia it seems she retained the mantic 
functions that belonged to her at Phaestos. The Hellenic 
conception of her is best illustrated by the Attic relief in 
Berlin in the form of a vatoxos”, wrought about 400 B.C., and 
inspired perhaps by the statue carved by Pheidias for the 
Metroon, showing the goddess of benign and matronal form 
enthroned, holding the tympanum, with the lion couching 
peacefully at her feet (Pl. XXXIV); she wears no turret- 
crown, but a simple stephane, the monument is instinct with 
the bright and tranquil spirit of true Hellenic religion. 

This spirit was disturbed in the fifth and later centuries by 
the tumultuous wave of Phrygian cult that brought with it the 
names of Attis, Sabazios, and Cybele ; and it only remains to 
consider very generally the influences and effects of this tide. 
It is the generally accepted opinion, based on very strong 
evidence, that the Cretan Rhea and the Phrygian Cybele are 
one and the same goddess of the earlier Anatolian populations; 
and that the incoming European Phrygo-Thrakians found in 
Asia Minor a goddess the same in eharacter with her whom 





* The earliest monuments that we 
possess of the lion-goddess in Greece 
are the terracotta from Athens already 
mentioned (R. 19°), and the figure in the 
treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 573 (possibly 
of Argive work) : the interesting archaic 
tripod belonging to All Souls College, 
Oxford, supported by three female figures 
standing on lions, preserves a Minoan 
tradition anda Mycenaean form of pillar, 
but we need not attempt to find per- 
sonal names for the supporting figures : 


it is of interest to note that a very similar 
monument of early date was found at 
Olympia, and may belong to the Cretan 
tradition there, vide P. Gardner, He//. 
Journ. 1896, Pl. 12. 

> The vatoxos-form of the relief is 
seen also in the fifth-century monument 
at Tanagra 1*», and is common in later 
teliefs at Athens, vide Milchhofer, Museen 
Athens, p. 22; it is not clear whether 
it represents the OaAdyy of the Phrygian 
goddess. . 
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the Hellenes found in Crete*. She, too, was a great mother- 
goddess—Matar Kubele, as she is styled on the earliest Phry- 
gian monument*, itself probably a derivative of Minoan 
religious art—a goddess of the mountains also, whose very 
name may have been derived from cave-worship, which was 
a prominent feature of the native cult °*~°* ; and to her, as to 
her Cretan counterpart, the lion was specially consecrated. 
A goddess of life and fertility, she was also a goddess of death, 
closely associated with the ritual of the tomb”. Moreover, her 
worship was in the highest degree orgiastic, agreeing also 
with the Cretan in the strong attraction it seems to have 
possessed for the belief in the death and resurrection of the 
divinity. Stone-worship was prominent in the Phrygian as in 
the Cretan cults®’°, and may explain the curious Phrygian 
legend that Cybele and Agdestis came forth from the rocks° ; 
the name Agdestis, which was a title of the great goddess °°~, 
being associated with a rock called Agdus near Pessinus, her 
religious capital“, And as we may believe that Rhea and 
Cybele were merely a double growth from the same root, so, 
when Phrygian influences had permeated the cities of the 
Asiatic Greeks, the cult-names which were still held separate 
by the ritual® are blended indistinguishably by the poets: 
Apollonius Rhodius, for example, making his Argonauts dance 
a hoplite-dance like the Kouretes in honour of the mother- 
goddess of Kyzikos°**?. 


® For instances of early connexion of 
Crete and Phrygia, vide discussion of 
‘Apollo Smintheus’ in vol. 4: the view 
expressed in the text is justified by Prof. 
Ramsay on ethnological grounds in 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. 
1, Pp. 94, 358. 

> Vide Ramsay, Hell. Journ. 5,p.245, 
&c.: cf. R. 71, Dionysos, R. 63°. 

© Vide Arnobius 5. 5; birth from 
rocks known in Mithraic and other 
legends, vide Dieterich, op. cit. p. 218 
and in Archiv f. Religionswissensch. 
1904, p. 17. 
4 Pausanias mentions a mountain 
called Agdistis, near Pessinus, where 
Attis was buried, R. 60'!; Agdistis may 


be one of the many names for Cybele 
derived from mountains ; her originally 
bisexual nature reminds us of the similar 
belief about Astarte, and there are cer- 
tainly foreign elements in the story 
given by Arnobius : for instance, Nana, 
the daughter of King Midas, appears 
to be the Babylonian goddess. 

® The name of Rhea does not occur 
in Asia Minor cult-documents: the 
Kovpnres are found once only in Ana- 
tolia, namely at Ephesus where they 
were associated with Leto-Artemis ™ : 
if we can trust Apollonius Rhodius* 
we must suppose that the Idaean Dactyli 
had intruded into the Cyzicene worship. 
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A complete history of Cybele-cult requires a separate 
treatise and transcends the limits of a work on Greek religion. 
It is only desirable here to note its salient features, so as to 
form some impression of the influence it exercised upon the 
religious imaginations of the later Hellenic and Graeco-Roman 
world. 

Our knowledge of this religion on its more inward side is 
derived from late sources only, such as Sallustius °7!, and 
chiefly from Arnobius °’°, who however draws his account from 
Timotheus, a contemporary of Manetho. But for our present 
purpose it is not necessary to determine how much in the later 
ritual may have been an accretion upon older and simpler 
forms. The records probably present it mainly as it appeared 
when it was beginning to win its way across the sea. 

The character of the whole service was strongly emotional, 
ecstatic, and mystic, aiming in various ways at communion 
with the deity. Thus the frenzied ‘Gallos’ was himself called 
K¥BnBos °°, the male counterpart of the goddess ; and the high- 
priest at Pessinus was himself Attis °’%, a divine priest-king, 
enjoying at one time great secular as well as religious power 
through his union with the godhead: the catechumen attains 
to a divine existence through sacramental food *, or through 
the blood-baptism of the ‘ taurobolion,’ whereby he dies to his 
old life and is born again”: or the process of regeneration 
might be effected by a different kind of corporeal union with 
the divinity, the semblance of a mystic marriage®. Even the 
self-mutilation necessary for the attainment of the status of the 
eunuch-priest may have arisen from the ecstatic craving to 


* Vide Demeter, R. 219°, ‘I have © In the Sabazian ritual this emerges 





eaten from the timbrel, I have eaten 
from the cymbal; I have become a 
mystic votary of Attis’ was the con- 
fessional formula of these mysteries. 

> The ritual of the taurobolion is 
graphically described by Prudentius, 
Peristeph. 10. 1076: the priest standing 
in the pit drinks in, and is saturated 
with, the blood of the bull slaughtered 
on the platform above : the votaries are 
sealed with the seal of the goddess. 


clearly, vide Clem. Alex. Pvrotrept. 
p- 14 P. (vide Dionysos, R. 624): it 
probably existed in the ordinary Cybele- 
mystery, for the priests carried round 
a maotés, which probably means the 
bridal-chamber of the goddess, and the 
initiation formula contained the phrase, 
‘I have secretly entered the magrds,’ 
vide Demeter, R. 219°; cf. Dieterich, 
Eine Mithras-Liturgie, pp. 123, 126. 


! 
; 
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assimilate oneself to the goddess and to charge oneself with 
her power, the female dress being thereupon assumed to com- 
plete the transformation. Perhaps the solemn Opévwors *!, in 
which the catechumen was placed on a throne, round which 
the sacred officials danced and sang, was part of the mesmeric 
process which aimed at producing the impression of deification 
in the mortal. The central act of the public worship appears 
to have been a sacred drama of the death and resurrection of 
the youthful god ; a long period of fasting and mourning being 
followed by a festival of rejoicing. The mournful part of the 
ritual was called the xardBacts °°, which probably denotes ‘ the 
descent into hell’; at some time in this period the image of 
the dead god was exposed on a bier. The fast ends when the 
deity arises, and the worshippers, as if reborn, are nourished on 
milk like infants: in their joy they crown themselves and are 
conscious of divine communion. Firmicus Maternus preserves 
for us the very words of the most solemn part of the liturgy 
which he mocks—‘ when they are satiated with their fictitious 
grief a light is brought in, and the priest, having anointed their 
lips, whispers, “ Be of good courage, oh ye of our mystery, for 
our God is saved; for us there shall be salvation after 
sorrows®’*.”’ And he adds a strange comment, ‘truly the devil 
has his own Christs.’ The correspondence to our Lenten and 
Easter service is exact, even in respect of the time of the year?; 
for at Rome the Attis-festival of the Hilaria—a name which 
has left its impress on the Roman Christian calendar—was 
held about March 25 *~°°. The sorrowful ritual of fasting and 
mortification must have belonged to the old Phrygian religion: 
the native legends reflect it, and it appears in other cognate 
cults of Asia Minor, in the worship of Adonis, and in the 
pathetic legend and cult of the Bithynian hero Bormos. How 
far this dogma of the resurrection of the god was associated in 
the early Phrygian belief with the hope of human immortality 
is not yet clear; we may believe that this association was 


* We gather from Julian’s sermon*’® trumpets by which Attis was supposed 
that the sacred tree which formed the to be aroused, then the mutilation of 
effigy of Attis was cut at the spring the divine Gallos, and finally the Hi- 
equinox, then followed the blowing of _laria. 
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achieved at least in the Graeco-Roman period, for Attis was 
identified with the Orphic god, the corner-stone of the Orphic 
gospel of immortality, and the images of Attis found in the 
necropolis at Amphipolis’’ suggest the hope of the dead 
votary. 

Finally, this Phrygian cult is marked by a strong prose- 
lytizing character. The zaordés or shrine, probably bridal- 
chamber, of the goddess was carried round by pyrpaydpra., or 
wandering priests, who sought alms and attracted votaries. 

Such in bare outlines was the new mystery that was striving 
for admittance into the Greek states at least as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century ; for before its close the Phrygian 
goddess had become so familiar to the popular imagination 
that the poets identify Rhea, Cybele, and the Mother of the 
Gods, the Cretan and Phrygian rites, without scruple®~’.. And 
it was this religion that Pindar ventured, with the sanction of 
the Delphic oracle ‘**, to introduce as his own private cult at 
Thebes*. But the Hellenic states of the mainland for the 
most part refused to establish it: only at Dyme and Patrai 2 
do we hear of the state-church of the ‘mother Dindymene and 
Attis’; in the Peiraeus the cult was administered by private 
orgeones, who were merely tolerated1°°, The Attic reliefs 
dedicated to the Mother of the Gods in the fourth and following 
centuries present no clear features of specially Phrygian cult: 
the lion-guarding goddess is grouped with familiar Hellenic 
figures, such as Pan’*?, Hekate, possibly Hermes». The 
legend that the Athenians murdered the first metragyrtes ° 
who ventured to show himself in Athens is discredited ; but 
the feelings of the more educated classes in Greece were cer- 
tainly hostile. A character in Menander’s play expresses his 
dislike of ‘a god who tours round with an old woman, and of 
the metragyrtes who creeps into our houses’ ; and the answer 
of Antisthenes to the mendicant priest is reported as follows: 

* He would have wanted no Delphic Hellenized both the deity and the 
sanction for the introduction of the  cult*~*, and he is the first who is known 
Hellenic Mjrnp Ge@v into Thebes; and to have applied the term Mjrnp bear to 
Pausanias expressly styles the goddess Cybele‘. 


of Pindar’s shrine Mytnp Awédupnvn 1**: » Vide Ath. Mitth. 1896, pp. 275, 279. 
but the poet appears to have completely © Vide Apollo, R. 133. 


a 
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‘I give no alms to the mother of the gods, whom the gods may 
support themselves®*.’ And the same feeling of antagonism 
finds fiercer vent in the well-known passage in the De Corona 
of Demosthenes*. At Eresos in Lesbos no Gallos was allowed 
to enter the temple, nor were women allowed to ‘ yadAdgnp,’ or 
perform the Phrygian orgy, in the precincts *° ; in fact, accord- 
ing to the teaching of Phintys’*, the female Pythagorean 
philosopher, no chaste woman should take part in the 
‘mysteries of the Mother »” 

The reasons for this prejudice against the Phrygian cult 
have already been partly considered in a former chapter. 
They were deeply founded in the tempered sanity of the 
Hellenic spirit of the best period, to which violent religious 
ecstasy was uncongenial, and which tamed even the Thracian 
Dionysos. The Hellenes of the mainland, less exposed to the 
influence of the Oriental temperament, were no doubt repelled 
by the sexual aberrations and the diseased psychic condition 
that was reflected in the Attis-Agdestis legend, and which 
prompted to self-mutilation ; and they may well have looked 
with suspicion on a ritual of communion that used a sexual 
symbolism, nor would they have sympathy with a religion that 
tended to sacerdotalism. The Phrygian mystery, then, touched 
rather the private than the national religious life of Greece, 
gaining strength no doubt as it was taken up and propagated 
by the later Orphic sects, but preaching no new morality nor 
in itself being likely to reinvigorate a decadent nation. 

Even in the Aegean islands we have no clear proof of its 
establishment as a state-cult; the Parian inscription *? seems 


* §§ 259-260, p. 313. The mysteries 
there denounced are the Sabazian; but 
the Phrygian formula ifs drrns reveals 
the presence of Attis: cf. the similar 
opinion of Lucian, Aphrodite, R. 118, 
vol. 2, p. 648, note c: Plutarch speaks 
contemptuously of 7d dyuprixdy kal 
dyopatov Kai mept TA pnTpda Kal cepdTea 
Bwporoxovv al mAavwpevoy yevos who 
sold oracles to slaves and women, De 
Pyth,. Orac. 25 (p. 407 B). 

> This may imply no more than that 


their general effect on the temperament 
was sexually exciting; the symbolism 
employed in the ritual may have been 
gross, but it does not follow that the 
actual service was essentially immoral : 
we gather from Augustine that the 
‘lavatio Cybelae’ at Rome was accom- 
panied by immoral songs *’, which were 
not necessarily sung as part of the 
liturgy, and from Armnobius that the 
repulsive story of Agdestis was acted in 
pantomime on the Roman stage, 
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to refer to a private chapel ; and we must not interpret every 
worship of the Mijrnp rév Oe6v as Phrygian, but only so when 
it is accompanied by such features as the ritual of the Galli, or 
by the cult-figure of Attis, or by some of the local divine names 
of Phrygia or Lydia*. Naturally, its chief triumphs over 
Hellenism were won in Asia Minor. Next to Pessinus, its 
main cult-centre appears to have been Kyzikos®°, where it was 
easily blended with the worship of the Hellenic mother Demeter 
and her daughter. It was powerful at Smyrna ™, Magnesia 
on Sipylon ®, and Magnesia on the Maeander”® ; it attracted 
and partly transformed the Hellenic cults of Leto and Apollo ®, 
the divine mother and son, and especially the cult of Artemis, 
who was brought into closer relations than any other Greek 
divinity with the great Anatolian goddess*. But the greatest 
career awaited it in semi-orientalized Rome; and it was to its 
prominence in the imperial city that it owes its importance in 
the general history of European religion and the passionate 
hatred that the early Christian fathers conceived for it. The 
full account of it belongs to the history of the later paganism 
and to the statement of the evolution of Christianity %; and its 
religious effects are not yet extinct in the Mediterranean area. 

In many essential respects it helped to prepare the way for 
the higher religion which triumphed ; for it familiarized the 
later Graeco-Roman world with the concept of a God that dies 
and rises again, and it satisfied the craving for mystic com- 
munion of the mortal with the divine nature. When it was 
supplanted by Christianity on the soil where it had been 
rooted for ages, its unextinguished vitality germinated into | 
strange forms which struggled for existence under the names 
of Christian heresies. But its greatest contribution to the 
religion of Europe has been its insistence on the idea of the 
divine mother, ‘ the mother of God’; and at times to Greek 
thought the cult seemed to sanctify the tie of human maternity: 


« Among the monuments the turret- ° Vide Artemis, pp. 472-487. 
crown is the only personal badge that @ Vide Showerman, op. cit. pp. 329- 
distinguishes the Phrygian goddess from 330; cf. Trede, Das Heidenthum in der 
the Greek Myrnp bear. romischen Kirche, vol. 2, chapter on 


> Vide ‘Apollo,’ Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Die Grosse Mutter.’ 
Phrygia, Lycaonia. 
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‘for those who have true knowledge of things divine,’ says 
Alexis. of the middle comedy, ‘there is nothing greater than 
the mother; hence the first man that attained culture founded 
the shrine of the mother *.’ , 

_ Finally, here and there in this old-world Cretan-Phrygian 
cult we may be able to discern, glimmering through the 
obscurity of savage legend, the conception of a virgin-mother, 
not yet crystallized by any systematic theology, but still offer- 
ing opportunity and suggestion to the constructive dogma of 
later creed. In fact the palace of Knossos has given us a clue 
to the ultimate origin of the phenomenon known as Mariolatry 
in Europe. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 


_ The statement that the idea of the virgin-mother can be discovered 
in Greek paganism is sometimes thrown out at random, and the 
evidence requires cautious handling. Legends of miraculous con- 
ception or parthenogenesis are not uncommon both among savage 
and advanced races»; but as a clear theological dogma we cannot 
impute the idea to any purely Hellenic cult; the cases of Hera 
Tlap$évos and Hera the bride, or of Demeter-Kore, are not to the point. 
A goddess of the same name might, without any mysticism or meta- 
physical significance in the various liturgies, be worshipped in one 
place or at one time as maiden, in another place or at another time as 
mother, Therefore, because Britomartis means in the Eteo-Cretan 
language ‘sweet-maid’ and Aphaia of Crete is a virgin-goddess, we have 
no clear right to speak of the great mother of Minoan Crete as a virgin- 
mother. In regard to Cybele, however, certain facts come nearer to 
suggesting the mystic idea. The birth-legends of Adgestis and Attis 
both present the feature of miraculous conception: Adgestis is 
begotten without a mother—Julian alludes to this legend by his phrase 
ap6évos dunrwp’, and Attis is virgin-born without a father. The 
legends explaining these phenomena arise from a savage imagination, 
and, as they belong to a well-explored class, would not in themselves 
be of great importance, unless they may be supposed to reflect actual 


* Stob. Flor. 79. 13. © Or. 5. 166; in the same context he 
b Vide Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, styles her ‘the mother of the gods.’ 
especially vol. 1, ch. 4 and 5, and p. 131. 
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cult-ideas that prevailed in certain localities. Now we find that part 
of the temple of the Mother of the Gods at Kyzikos was called the 
TlapOevev, the ‘house of the virgin.’ Is this a recognition of the virgin- 
mother, or merely an allusion to the worship of Kore or Artemis who, as 
the same inscription informs us, were united in ritual with the Mother*? 
Again, the Lydian nymph Hippa or Hipta, regarded as the nurse 
of Dionysos-Sabazios, is called ‘the mother’ in an inscription found 
at Smyrna, and in an Orphic hymn is addressed as Kovpy, ‘the girl,’ 
and at the same time as the ‘chthonian mother,’ and implicitly identi- 
fied with the Idaean goddess*. But such evidence is very vague and 
admits of more than one interpretation: Hipta may have been an 
obscure title of the great Lydian Mother, and may have become 
regarded, by a process of degeneration common enough in polytheism. 
as the name of a local nymph, a ‘ Meter’ only in the sense of nursing- 
mother, like the Cretan ‘ Meteres’ who nursed Zeus. The myths that 
are supposed to exhibit the virginal character of the Great Mother are 
doubtful and contradictory: what they contain of genuine belief may 
be a reflex of her primitive Amazonian and warlike character, of which 
a memory might still survive here and there, for instance in the story 
that Diodorus gives of the association between Cybele and the Amazons 
in Samothrace *, or in the legend preserved by Arnobius about the 
daughter of Gallos cutting off her breasts». But Amazonism is not 
necessarily connected with virginity; and the long euhemeristic 
narrative about Basileia-Cybele in Diodorus°¢, which contains genuine 
elements of Phrygian mythology, is inconsistent with the conception 
of a virgin mother-goddess. Nor is this anywhere clearly revealed in 
the cults of Phrygia or Crete. All that we may venture to assert is that 
when this idea was propagated as a theological dogma by Christianity 
it might not appear wholly alien to the various stocks of Asia Minor 
who had been nursed in the older religion. 


® The references—Movo. BiBA. Spupr. > Adv. Gent. 5. 7. 
3, p- 169, and Orph. H. 49—are given Osho: 
among the Dionysos citations, R. 634. . 
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* Hom, Jv.. 3.109: 
otaere © apy’, Erepov Aevkdv, érépny S€ pédAawway, 
1 re kat ’Hedios Aut & npeis olvoper GAXov. 
#4, 9763 
Zed marep, “Idnbev pedéov, Kvdurre péyiore, 
"HedAuds 6, bs mavr’ epopas Kai mavt émaxovets, 
kat morapot kal Tata, kal ot tmevepOe Kapdvras 
avOparous tivvabov, Stis « emlopKov dpuocon, 
vpeis paptupo éore. 
5 19. 258: | 
tot viv Zeds mparta, Oey Unaros Kai dpiotos, 
Ty te kat “Heduos kal "Epwies, at 8 dnd yaitav 
avOpamous tivuvrat, dtis « émiopkov dpdoon. 
* Odes 384? 
torw viv réde Tata kat Ovpavds eipds dmepbe 
kat TO KateiBduevov Srvyds VOwp... 
* Hesiod, Theog. 479: 
(Ziva) rov pev of édé€aro Taia medopny 
Kpntn €v evpein tpadéemev areraddépevai Te. 
* Hom: 77.30: 
Tatay mappnretpay deivopar, nuOeweOdov, 
mpeaBiotny, 4 pepBer emi yori mdvO séréo’ éoriv. 
xaipe, Oeav pyrnp, arox’ Oipavod darepdertos, 
mpoppav & avr’ @dys Bioroy Oupnpe’ dmace. 
‘a Solon Frag. (Arist. Ath. Pol. 12): 
cuppaptupoin Tair’ av év dixn xpdvov 
pytnp peyiorn Satpdvev ’OdAvptiov 
aptora, Ty pedatva, 
7 Aesch. Pers. 21g: 
Sevrepov S€ xp) xoas TH te Kai Pbirois yéeacba, 
Cf. 1. 628 quoted Hermes, R. 19. Aphrodite, R. 1154. 
* Eur. Wed. 746: 
dpvu médov Ins marépa 8 “HXtov marpés ° 
TOUpOD, 
xX 2 
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Frag. Chrysipp. 836: ate 
Tata Meyiorn kai Ads AiOnp, 
6 péev avOporav xat Ocdv yeverwp, 
4 8 bypoBddovs orayévas vorias 
mapadefapévn rtixret Ovntovs, 
rikre. Sé Bopav pidd te Onpav 
dbev ovk adixas 
pnTnp wavrev vevouioTat. 
xopet 8 drricw 
ra pev €x yaias purr’ és yaiay. 
® Soph. Antig. 339: 
Oeav re trav imeptaray Tay, 
apOirov dkaydray amorpverat. 
% Dittenb. Sydloge’, 837 (at Thermon, in Aetolia): THodvdpor.. . rv 
iSiav Operriy amnrevbepacev bd Aia Tv “HXuov. 
1 Plut. 935 B rd dé Tijs dvopa rari ov pidov "EdAnv Kat Tipo, Kat 
marpoov Hpiv domep aAdov tivd Oedv ceBeoba. Porph. de Adbstin, 2. 32 
Kown yap éotw avrn Kai bedv kat avOpmmar Eoria, kai det mavras emt TAUTNS @S 


p “ x A ¢€ “~ x , ¢ , ° A Xx Cd € K Doav 
Tpoov Kal pNTpos Nu@Y KALVOLEVvOUS VEVELY Kal Pirootopyely ws TeKovaar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF CULTS OF GE. 


1 Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. Anapl. 9 ‘Templum Telluris supra 
mare.’ 


8 Dodona vide Zeus, 13*. ? Aetolia vide R. ro. 


14 Delphi vide Apollo, R. 112,113, 114, 118: Schol. Hes. Zheog. 117 
(vide Frag. Hist. Graec. 3, p. 157; Manas. Patr. Fr. 46). Mvacéas 
6 Harpeds év tH Trav Aedduxav xpyopar ovvaywyy Evpvotépvas tepdv hyow 
dvacrioa. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 65, Delphic inscr. mentioning 
ro Tas iepov. 

13 Thebes vide Demeter R. 139, cf. C. Z. G. Sept. 1. 2452 (inscr. 
early fifth cent.) iapsy T'(aia)s (Ma)xaipas Teheoopdpo. 

* Attica. 

& Tj Kouporpddos, on the slope of the Acropolis, vide Demeter, R. 5: 
Suidas s.v. Kovporpégos. T%* tatrn 5é bdcai haow ’EptxOdviov rd mparov 
év th "Axpoméde, kat Boporv Bpicacba xdpw drodiwWdrra rh yj Tav Tpodeior, 
karagtioa Sé vdpipov trois Ovovras twi be@ rabry mpobdew. — Rangabé 
Antig. Hell. 2. 1083 Kadvias ’Ayabdpxou Tj Kovporpédq (inscr. found on 
the Acropolis, now disappeared). 
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b TH ’OAvpwia, on the south near the Ilissos (in the mepiBoros of 
Zeus ’Odvpmios), vide Apollo, R. 156. Dionysos 124f.: near the 
Areopagus, vide Cults of Hades s.v. Athens. Cf. Hermes, R. 192. 
Tevéota Or Nexvowa, in honour of Ge, vide Hesych. s.v. Tevéova. Id. 
5.0. ‘Qpaia vervdora’ of Sé Saypdma. ‘Qpaia Ovew* redern tis, ev Hf TGY-opalov 
andyrav éyivovto amapxai. Cic. De Leg. 2. 25 ‘Nam et Athenis iam ille 
mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, permansit, ocius terra humandi, quam quum 
proximi iniecerant, obductaque terra erat, frugibus obserebatur, ut 
sinus et gremium quasi matris mortuo tribueretur: solum autem 
frugibus expiatum ut vivis redderetur: sequebantur epulae quas 
inibant propinqui coronati.’ 

© Ge @égus, at Athens, vide Athena, R. 26f. C. 2. A. 3.350 (on 
seat in theatre) fepias Tis Cgusdos. Cf. Paus. 1. 22, 1 pera rd iepdv rod 
’"AckAnmiod Tavtn mpds THY AxpdmoAw lovow C€usdos vads cor. 

d Ge at Phlye, vide Dionysos, R. 21. *° Cf. Hippol. de haer. 5. 20 
(p. 144, Miller) mpd yap rav *EXevowior prvotnpiov, gorw ev rH PdAcovyre 
[rips ’"Arrexijs| Aeyouevn peyadnyopia |? leg. ris eyonévns MeydAns dpya!. ore 
dé maords €v alta... TOAAG pev ovv eotl Ta emt THs maoTados exeivns eyye- 
ypappéeva, mept &v Kai TAovrapyxos mroteirat Adyous ev Tots mpos ’Epsmedoxdeéa 
deka BiBros. "Eore b€... mpeoBurns tis eyyeypappévos mohids meTpwrds 
(leg. mrepwrds| evrerapevny €xov tiv aicxvyny, yuvaika anopevyovoay Siokor 
kuvoeidy . . . Sore evAdyws ay tis elmore Tors BOravors eyyvs mov rede Tap’ 
avtois Ta THs MeydAns Pdouds iovdpy:a [? leg. Procacior dpyial. 

e Marathon and the Tetrapolis: Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graec. Sacr. 
26 (fourth century B.c. ritual calendar) ’EAapyBodiavos ... TH emi ro 
pavrei@ tpdyos mappéedas .. . TH €v yuats Bovs Kvovaa. | 

f Proclus in Tim. 5. 293 6 6) kal of Oecpoi trav ’AOnvaiwr iddres mpoo- 
ératrov Ovpave kai If mporedety rovs ydapous. 

& ? 1% Uavdepa |’Aveotdopal, vide Athena, R. 26%, 35%. Cf. Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 6. 39 Ové ris imép Onoavpod tH TH, Kai ovd€ rh *Arrod- 
Awvi mpocevxerbar bmép rovrov wkver... kai mpooevédpuevos tj} Uavdwpa 
ex@pet €s TO GoTv. 

h Theophr. de Plani. Hist. 9. 8, 7 Srav rd mdvaxes Td “AckAnrievoy 
kaXovpevoy Tépvooww" avrepBdaddew yap Th yn WayKapmiay pedtrrovray. 

i Ty xapropédpos: C. L.A. 3. 166 Ts kaprodpdpov kara pavretay (inscrip- 
tion found on septal time of Hadrian: cf. Paus. 1. 24, 3 gore d€ Kai 
Tijs dyadpa ixerevovons deai of rdv Sia. 

7 Pind. Pyth. 9. 177 év Odvpmiowi re kat Babveddrov Tas aébdors ev Te 
kat maow emyepios. Schol. 2b. rd dé Tis dre kai adris ayov ayera &v 
’"AOnvas, ds pyar Aldvpos. 
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18 Sparta: vide Apollo, R. 2164, Zeus, 113». 
© Tegea: ‘Paus. 8. 48, 8 mpos d€ rd icpd ris Eidebvias éori Vis 
Bopés. 

*° Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 émi 8€ rG Tai xadovpevm Bopuds éorw én’ 
avt@ Ins, téppas Kat ovros* tra dé ere apxaidrepa kal pavreiov ris Ts adrdbe 
civat éyouow, emi S€ rod dvopaopevov Sropiov C¢mid. 6 Bowds wemroinra. 

*t Near Aigai in Achaia: Paus. 7. 25, 13 T's d€ fepdy éorw 6 Taios 
erikAnow Evpvorépvov’ Edavoy 8€ rots pddtora Spoiws éotly dpxaiov yury dé 7) 
det thy iepwodvnv AapBdvovea dyorever pev TO amd TovTOV, ov piv OvdE Ta 
mporepa torat mAcov 7 évds avdpds és meipay aduypévn. Tivovoa d€ aina 
ravpou Soxiwdfovra. Plin. Was. Hzs/. 28.147 Taurinus quidem (sanguis) 
recens inter venena est excepta Aegira; ibi enim sacerdos terrae 
vaticinatura sanguinem tauri bibit prius quam in specus descendat. 


2 Patrai: vide Demeter, R. 258. 

*8 Mykonos: sacrifice to 1% x@ovia, vide Dionysos, R. 44. 

** Thera: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 374 Vas iepdv (fourth century 
B.Gs). 

2 Kos: Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1891, p. 361 (inscription, second cen- 
tury B.c., concerning finance) 6 mpidpevos trav dvav KiKdou Tas. 

6 Crete: Cauer, Delecé.? 121 [duvio| ray Tay cai rov Odpavdy (oath of 
Dreros, third century B.c.). 

” Kyzikos : 1 xapropépos with Poseidon ’Acdareios, vide Poseidon, 
R. 86. 

°° Erythrai: inscription in Move. x. BiBdio. Zuvpy. 1873, p. 105, 
mentioning cult of Myrnp 17. 

° Pergamon: formula of oath, Artemis, R. sof. 

°° Smyrna and Magnesia: Ij mentioned in formula of state-oath, 


vide Athena, R. 85°. Cf. C. I. G. 3137, 1. 60, oath of Magnesia, 
"Opvio Ala Tv “Hdwov. 

** Near Amasia, on bank of the Iris: inscription on rock-tomb Is. 
dpxcepevs (? = priest of Ma), Perrot, Exploration archéol. de la Galatie 
et Bithynte, p. 372, no. 157. 

*? Tauric Chersonese : vide Artemis, R. 37 (in oath-formula). 

* Cults of Themis ? as earth-goddess: vide Cults, vol. 2, p. 495». 
Cf. Aesch. Prom. V. 211: 

€pot dé pnrnp ovx drat podvov Cus, 
kat Tata, modA@v dvopdrav popdy pia, 
x 7 - > M4 

TO péAdov 7 Kpavoiro mpovTebeorixet. 
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@ Macedonia: at Ichnai: Steph. Byz. s.v, "Iyvac méAts Makedovias . .. 
"Ixyvaia 6 Odus* Swoxopern yap tnd rod Aids xarednpbn ev tois Trav "Ixvaiov 
tomas (cf, Artemis, R. 138°). Hesych. s.v. “Iyvainy xopav tiv Make- 
Soviav %vOa rd pavreiov 6 ’AmddAdNov Katéoxe Kai Timarae |Ixvain O€us|. 
Hom. H. Apoll. 94 *lxvain re O€uts Kai dydorovos *Apdurpitn. 

b Strab. 435 (in Thessaly) “Iyvw, émrov 7 C€ms ‘“Ixvata tiparat. 
Lycophr. Cass. 129 tijs “HAlov Ovyarpos "Ixvaias. (Cf. Menand. de Encom. 
2. 2 (Heeren) epi 8€ KopwOiwv kai “loOuod dri “HAwos cai Hooedav kai 
O¢us Kai Nvé.) . 

¢ Epirus: vide Cults, vol, 2, p. 495°. 

d Thessaly: archaic inscription to Themis under the name Oepicora, 
Ath. Mitth. 1882, p. 223 (Lolling). 

e Tanagra: Paus. 9. 22, 1 "Ev Tavdypa mapa 16 fepov rod Atovycov 
Oeuidds eorw, 6 d€ Adpodirns. 

£ Thebes: Zeus, R. 113°. 

s Attica: vide R. 16°. 

h At Troezen: altar of @¢uS5es, Dionysos, R. 52. 

*¢ Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 19 P. Gepidos 7a drdppnra ovpBoda, 
dpiyavoy, Avxvos, Ei:hos, Kreis yuvatketos. 

°° Eratosth. Ca/ast. 13 Movoaios yap pyot Ala yevvapevor eyxetpraOjvar 
tro “Peas Geped., 


REFERENCES FOR CHAPTER II. (CULTS OF DEMETER 
AND KORE.) 


Demeter as earth-goddess. 
? Eurip. Bacch. 275: 
| Anpytnp ed, 
Ty 8 éoriv’ dvoya 8 srdrepov BovrAer Kadet. 
Artemid. Onerrocr. 2. 39 tiv Anpnrepa Ti yi Tov abrov Exew Aoyov activ 
of copot CeiSwpos yap 4 ‘yj Kat Budd@pos Kai pepéoBios Kadetrat. Sext. 
Empir. adv. Mathem. 9. 189 4 yap Anunrnp, paciv, ovk ado ri éorw 7} Yq 
eATNp. 
2 Demeter Xapivn at Olympia: Paus. 6. 21, 1 iepdv memoinras Anuyrpe 
énikAnow Xapivyn. Cf. 6. 20, 9 i€pera Anuntpos Xapwvns. 
3 Demeter Eipémn at Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 4 (in the grove of 
Trophonios) gore 5¢€ kat Anunrpos tepdv émikknow Evparns. § 5 Qe... 
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6 katiay aitd te TH Tpopovi . .. Kal Anpntpe Hv érovondcovres Ebpamny Tou 
Tpopeviov paclv eivar rpopdv. Dantas 

Cf. Eipuddea: Hesych. s.v.  Anpyrnp otras év Sxapdiar Kat 7 Yi. 

* Demeter xOovia: R. 37. 

Demeter associated with Ge in cult. 

° At Athens: Paus. 1. 22, 3 gore 8€ Kal T's Kauperpoyey kal Aiur pos 
fepov XAdns. 

° At Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 11 iepdv Ajuntpos* adrn pév kat 4 mais éoraan, 
To S€ dyadpa tis Tis eori Kabnpevor, 

* With Rhea-Cybele: Melanippides, Frag. 10 Bergk (Philodemus 
mept cores, p. 23, Gomperz) Medavmnidys 8€ Anpnrept pyrépa bea 
one pay eadexeon cf. also Eurip. Helen. 1301: 


dpeta more Spopads Koro 

parnp Ocady éavbn 

av’ D\avra van 

moray te yep bddrev 

BapvBpopdv te kip’ Gdrov 

760 Tas dmrotyopéevas — 

appynrov kovpas. 
Cf. Pind. /sthm. 6. 3 xadkoxpdrou mdpedpov Aapartepos .. . evpuxairay... 
Adyuoov. Vellei. 1. 4 Cerealibus sacris aeris sonum cieri. Schol. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 708 ’Axatay S€ rv Anuntpa éxddovv amd rod Krémov Tov 
kupBddov kai tupmdvev Tod yevoucvou kata (ytnow Tis Képns. Apollodorus, 
Frag. 36 (Miiller) *A@qynow tepopdvrny ris Képns emtxadouperns émixpovew 
TO Aeyopevor 7 nXétov. At Akakesion, Demeter and Despoina with 4 MeydAn 
Myrnp, R. 119. At Amorgos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 236 Anunrpos 
opens 7 oixia (fifth century B. C.). 


* Demeter connected with the Idaean Dactyli: Paus. 9. 19, 5 pds 
Oddacaay S€ ths Muxadnoood Anuntpos Muxadnooias eat iepdv’ kreierOar de 
auto emi vuxti éxdgtn Kal avis dvoiyerbai gacw tm “HpakAéous, rov dé 
“HpakXéa elvat rév ’[daiwv kadoupévoy Aaxtidov. deixvurar 8é adrd6: Kat Oadpa 
Todvde’ mpd Tod ayehparos tov modav rHéacr doa ev érapg mépucev 9 YF 
pépew, a Sia mavrds péver reOddra Tod eros. Cf. 8. 31, 3 (at Megalopolis) 
€ort 8€ kai ‘Hpaxdjjs mapa ri Anynrpe péyeOos pdduora mxuv. Cf. Xen. 
ffell. 6. 3, 6 (speech of KadXlias 6 Sadoixos to the Lacedaemonians) 
A€yerar 6 Tpumrddepos 6 Nuérepos mpdyovos Ta Papripes kat Képns dppyra iepa 
mporos §évors dei€ae ‘Hpaxdet tre tH iperépw dpynyérn Kai Atooképow row 
terépoww moXirav. 


Demeter as goddess of vegetation and fruits. 
* Demeter XAdy (vide R. 5). At Athens: C. J. A. 2. 631 (fourth 
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century B.C.) Ajpnrpos XAdns iepeta (cf. Demeter EdxAdn, C. J. A. 3. 197, 
private dedication). Delt. Archaeol. 1889, p. 130 Anyunrpse XAdy kal 
Képn tiv Kovporpépov Eicidoros dvéOnxe kar’ dveipov (Roman period) 
At Marathon and in the Attic Tetrapolis, fourth-century inscription : 
Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Graec. Sacr. 26 ’AvOeornpidvos (75 érepov eros ten, 
XAdy mapa Ta MetdvAov ts kvodoa. Soph. Oed. Col. 1600: 


tod edxddov Anunrpos és mpoodyiov 

mayov poddyre (at Colonus). | 
Schol. 24, EixAdov Anpunrpos tepdv ort mpds rh dkpordde kat Edsods 
Maptka’ 

Gdn’ €bOd mdews cis’ Odoa yap pe Set 

kptov XAdn Anunrpt. 


(Ovrw S€ ryparas ek tis Kata Tov KNTav xdébns) Ovovaei re ait Oapynuavos 
extn. Schol. Aristoph. Zyszstr. 835 XAdns Anuntpos iepdv ev ’Axporddet’ 
€v @ of ’AOnvaice Biovor pnvis CapynALavos, as Birdxopds hyow evs’. CI. 
Diog. Laert. 2. 5, 23 GapynAtavos éxrn, dre KaOaipover rHv médw *AEnvaiot, 
Cornutus, V. D. 28 repi d¢ rd Zap Anpntps XAdn Odovor pera mardias Kat 
xapas, iddvres ydodgovra. C.J. A. 2. 375, inscription of third cen- 
tury B.c. mentioning 6 veds rijs Ajyntpos, ? referring to this temple. 
Cf. the oracle brought from Delphi to Athens second century a. p.: 
| gorw go map dkpas mdAews .. . 

od ads ovpmas KAn Cer yAavKa| md *Adyviv] 

Anpntpos XAoins iepov Kovpyls re. .| 

od mparov ardxus nvénOn.. .|. 

Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 193. 
At Mykonos: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 461 79 adri npepa [Tocededvos 
Svodexdry| Anuynrpt XAdy ves Sv0 Kaddorevovea, see Ditt. Syll. 373. 
Athenae. 14, p. 618 D Sijpos 8 6 Andtos ev ro mept madvor daci* ra 
Spdypata tay kpiOav aita kal aira mpoonydpevoy auddas, cvvabpacbévra 
dé. . . otAovs kal iovAous, kai tiv Anuntpa dre pev XAdnv Gre S€ "IovAw. | aro 
T&v obv THs Anpantpos ebpnudrwy rovs Te Kaprrovs Kal Tovs Upvous Tods els THY 
Gedy obAovs Kadovat kal iovAovs. Snuntpovdos Kal KadXiovdAct, Kal 
m\eiotov ovAov ter tovAoy fet. 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. 11, 6 xaréorenra 7d Bpéras tis Anpyntpos tots 
OTAXvoL, pHKaves Te Tepi aiTiy Tis ToAvyovias avpBodov (from Porphyry 
mept Ayadpdrov). Cf. Callim. Hymn Cer. 45. 
Festival of ra XAoia at Eleusis, R. 18. 
? Goddess of pasture and flocks. : - 


20? Anpytnp lor KvfeAn| EvBocia in Phrygia : OA fa om 3858 lepéa 
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2<Baoris EiBooias = the younger Agrippina (or Poppaea, Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, p. 627) worshipped as Demeter. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A¢avoit Aipod dé yevopévov cuvedOdvres of tropéves ZOvov 
evBociay yever Oat. 


iL Anpuntpos Speap|p|d[ov} at Athens: C. 7. A. 3- 375, on a seat in 
the Erechtheum. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ’Emtxpivae’ éopr) Anynrpos mapa 
Adkoot, 


% Demeter Tavporddos at Kopai in Boeotia: C. Z. G. Sept. 2793 
Aapdrpas Tavporédw. Cf. Paus. 9. 24, I évravOa Anuntpos kai Avovicov 
kat Sapamidds €orw iepa, 

** Demeter Mado¢dpos at Nisaia in the Megarid: Paus. 1. 44, 3 
iepov Anpntpos Madoddpov' déyerar ... Tovs mpwrovs mpdBata ev TH yi 
Opéypavras Anpntpa scvoudcat Madodépov. Cf. month Madroddpios at 
Byzantium, Philologus 2.248. At Selinus: R. 71. 

™ Callim. Hymn Cer. 137 : bépBe Boas, pepe para, pepe otaxvy, oie 
Gepiopor, 


Goddess of corn and cereals. 
** In Homer and Hesiod Anyyrepos der: J]. 13. 322: 21. 76; 
Asp. 299; Erg. 32, 466, 597,805. (Cf. Plut. De Jstd. ef Ostr. 347 D 
mowntns S€ tis emt Tov Bepifdvrwy ‘ riyos dr’ aitnot Anpyrepa k@doroporcr,’) 
Hes. Theog. 969 : 
Anuntnp pév TWAovrov éyeivaro, dia Oedwr, 
lacio pwi puyeio’ epary piddryte 
veo evi tpimdd@, Kpyrns ev rion dSnyo. 

Cf. Hom. Od. 5. 125. Hes. Erg. 463: 
EvxerOar d€ Avi xOoviw, Anunrepi 6 dyvh, 
exrehéa Bpibery Anunrepos iepdv daxrny, 
apxépevos Ta Tpar’ dpdrov. 

I. 2, 6o5: 
Ot 8 ciyoy Sudakyy Kai Mvpacoy dvOeudevra, 
Anuntpos répevos. 

_Cf. Reapers’ song in Theocritus, 7d. 10. 42: 
Aduatep modvKapre tohvotaxy, Tovro Td Gov 
evepydv 1 ein Kal Kdpmipov Orr pddiora, 

Corn-goddess in Attica. 

** Demeter zponpocia: Plut. 158 E "OuBpio Ai Kai mponpocia Ajpytpr 
kai @utadpio Hocadan mov Bapds éora ; Ceremony of the maponpdora in 
Attica, in the vicinity of Eleusis (? called also rpoaperovpua, see Hesychius, 
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S$. V. mponpdora), Suid. s.v. eipeoivy, p. 1615 A of pev yap hacw, as, 
Aopod macay Thy yhv KatacxdvTos, 6 eds cime mponpdota TH Anot bmép mavTev 
Bica Ovoiav *A@nvaiovs. O58 Evexa xapiornpia mavraydbev éxméprovow 
’AOnvate ray kaprav tas dmapxas. Lb, Iponpocia .. . éyiyvero 8 bd ’AGn- 
vaiwy irép mavrav “ENAnvey é *Ovpmudds (aliter ¢’ s’ "OAvpmia). Cf. Isocrat. 
Paneg. 4. 31 ai pev yap mreiorar tav rédewr trduynpa THs Twadaas evepye- 
gias amapyds Tov airouv Kal’ Exaorov Tov emavToy os Nas aromépmovot, Tais 
dé exAerroveats moAAakis 7) Uvbia mpocérakev dnodepe ta pepn TY Kaprav Kal 
Totelv pos THY moAwW THY HueTépay Ta Tatpia, Cf. Aristides, 1, p. 168 (Dind.). 
(Cf. Schol. Aristoph. P/uf. 1055 and £g. 725.) Eurip. Suppl. 28: 
tuyxava 8 tmép xOovos 

dpdrov mpobvove’ éx Sdéuwv €AOovo’ epav 

mpos tévde onkdv, eva mpata aiverat 

hpigas imep yns thode Kappos oTaxus* 

décpov & adecpoy révd’ Exovoa hvddddos 

péva mpos dyvais exxdpats Svoiv Oeaiv 

Képns te kat Anyuntpos... 
Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 ‘lepopdyrn Kai knpuke eis Gpiorov tiv éoptny mpoayo- 
pevovot tav mponpocioy FIII (inscription from Eleusis, circ. 300 B.c.). 
C. I. A. 2. 467, 28 (Ephebi inscription first century B.c.) rots mpo- 
npocios jpavto rovs Bots ev ’EXevoin kal eXertrovpynoav év TO iep@ edrdaktws* 
avéOnkay S€ Kai trois peydAows pvornpiows GidAnv rij Te Anunrpe Kat Képn. 

™ Plutarch, Conj. Praec. 144 B ’A@nvaiou rpeis dpdrovs iepots ayovor 

Tp@rov ext Skipw, Tov madaotdrov Tay ondpwv imdpynpa’ Sevrepov Se év TH 
"Papia, tpirov 8€ bd medi [? wdduv|, rov Kadovpevoy Bovgiyorv. Serv. Aen. 
4. 402 cum vidisset Minerva Cererem segetes invenisse, volens ipsa 
ostendere Atticis quo expeditius segetes parerent, aratrum dicitur 
invenisse. Paus. 1. 38, 6 1d d€ mediov 1 ’Pdptov orapynva mparov héyovar | of 
’Edevoinot| kai mparoy avgijoa kaprovs, kat dia tovro ovAais €& avrov xpqabai 
oduct kat troveto Oat méppara és tas Ovotas Kabéorynkev’ evravOa Gros Kadoupevn 
Tpimrodepou kat Bopos Seixvura. Cf. Inscr. Lph. Arch. 1883, p. 122, 
1. 20 thy Gro rip iepav (329-8 B.c.). Ceres Raria, see Athena, R. 118. 
Steph. Byz. ’Papiov wediov ev "EXevoive...’Papias 7 Anunrnp. Lph. Arch. 
18383, p. 119, |. 43 (accounts of the rapta roiv Oeoty at Eleusis) véxuv 
dvedovre €k THs ’Papias piobds . .. TH KaOnpavte thy *Papiav xoipov Tipy 
(329-8 B.c.).  Paroemiogr. Graec. (Gaisford), p. 25 Bovtiyns’ emi 
TOV TOAAG Gpwpevav’ 6 yap Bovtiyns "AOnvnow 6 rov iepov Gporoy émerehav 
@\Xa Te TOAAG apGrat, Kal Tois pl) KoLV@vovaL KaTa Tov Biov VdaTos i) Tupds 7} 


py) Umopaivovaw dddv mAav@péevors. 


8 Festivals of ‘AAoia and Kadapaia at Eleusis: Zph. Arch. 1890, 


e 


p. 128, 1. 8 (inscription second century B.c.) imép dv dmayyéAder 6 
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Anpapxos 6 EXevowior inép tov bvoiav Sv Mvoev trois te “Adwiows Kal rois 
XAoious TH Te Anunrpe kat 7H Kdpy Kal rois Gdors Oeois . .. cuvereXecev Se TH THY 
Kadapatov bvoiav kal rv mopmny Zoreidev ... Cbvoe ep’ dyeig kai ow@rnpig Tips Te 
BoddAns kat rod Anuov kai raidev Kal ‘yuvatkv kal Tov Pirov Kat cvppaxor. Lb. 
1883 (p. 119, |. 47), inscription found at Eleusis, account of Eleusinian 
expenses 329-8 B.C. emt rijs KexpomiSos réumtns mputaveias . . . Huda eis “Aoia 
rddavra PIA |(|). Ld. p. 114 B,1. 8 [emt ris éxrns mpuraveias| picborh 
... 76 Tas mpooBdbpas ‘Adwiors ronoavtt.... Lb. 1883, p. 122 B, 1. 10 
dpeornpiav bica éxarépa tow Ocotv... NA és ra “Addia, Cf. 2b. 1884, 
p. 137,1.9. 6.1887, p. 4, inscription from Eleusis, ‘AXwiov 76 marpio 
dyéu, ? circ. 201 B.c. Jb. 1884, p. 135, inscription from Eleusis circ. 
300 B.c., in honour of the orparnyds ... €Ove 8€ wai rots ‘Awiors TH TE 
Anpyrpt kat tH Képn Kai trois dAdows Ocois ols marptov fv bmép te Tov Anpou Tov 
’AOnvaiwv Kat Tod Bacikéws Anpyrpiov kal ris Baowdioons ... mapexddecer SE 
kat rovs moXlras dravras émi tiv Ovoiavy, Kadayaia at Peiraeus: vide R. 75°. 
The month Kadapaor at Miletos: Arch. Zeit. 1876, p. 128. At 
Olbia: C. 7. G. 3663 A. At Kyzikos: C./. G. 2082. MHarpocr. s.z. 
“AN@a’ €optn €otw ‘Arrixy ra ‘AXga yv pynor Pircxopos dvopacbjvar avo Tov 
Tore Tovs avOparous tas SiarpiBas moveiobar wept tas Grows. ayetar dé avrny 
now év tH wept éopray Tlovededvos pynvds. (Demosth.) xara Neap. 116 
karnyopnOn avtov [rod iepopdvrov| Kat Gre Sworn tH éraipa ‘Ad@ots emi rijs 
€oxdpas THs €v TH AvVAR ’EXevoive mpocayovon icpetov Odaever, ov vopipov dyros 
ev tavtn TH Hpepa lepeia Over, ovd’ exeivov ovans ths Ovoias, GAA THs fepeias. 
Schol. Lucian, Dial. Meretr. (Rhein. Mus. 25. 557) [‘Ad@al éopri 
"AOnynot pvornpia treptexovoa Anpntpos kai Képns Kal Acovioou emi ry ropi 
tay duméov kal Th yevoer Tod drroKeypévov Hn olvov .. . [wéypara?| mporibe- 
tat aiaxvvats avdpeios eorxdta ... TeAeTN Tis Elodyerar yuvatky ev "EXevoive 
... kat madiat Aéyovrat modal Kal oKoppata.. . olvds Te ToA’S mpdxetrat kat 
TpameCa . . . yewoucat Bpwpdtoy mAny Tey dreipnpevay Ev TH pvaoeTiKe@, powds 
gnpt Kai prdov Kat opvidwy Kkarorxidiov Kat Gav Kat Oadarrias rpiyAns... 
mapatiOéace Se kai ras tpaméfas of apxovres Kat évddv Katadimdvres Tais yuvact 
avtot xwpifovrar €£w Scapévovres. Eustath. /2. p. 772, 25 emt ovyxopsd) 
kaprav, ep 7 kai Ta Oadvora eOvero, Eopti ifyero Anuntpos Kat Avovicov Kara 
Ilavoaviav, adga xadovpern dia Td tais dmapxais pddtora év ’AOnvas amd ths 
dAw tore kataypacba épovras cis EXevoiva ev 7 Kat Tocedavos Ay tropmn. 

@ Schol. Aeschin. Parapresb. p. go (Dindorf) ra xava* €opry map’ 
"AOnvaiors év 7) ai mapbévor iepa twa Anpntpos év kavois éBacragov émi Kecpadjs* 
dGev xavnpdpor KéxAnvrat. 

b "Emdeidia: Hesych. s.v. éopri) Anunrpos "A@nyot. . 

_ 3° Feast of ’Apxddia in Arcadia: Steph. Byz..s.v. "AmoAdddwpos ev ro 
mepi Gedy Exxadexdr@ BiBrio mept Anuntpds gynow Sri ’Apkddia 7H Anpntpe 
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péddovres Ovew of avOpwrot, tavTnv yap thy Ovoiay auvertncavTo peta Toy 
Tp@Tov omdpov, 
© Feast of Oadvova at Kos: Theocr. /d. 7. 31 
& & 6d0s dde Gadvowds* 7 yap éraipo 
dvépes evmémd\@ Aapyadrepe Saira rededvte 
dABw dmrapxépevot. 
Cf. Paton and Hicks, Inscript. 37 (sacrificial calendar) Adyarpe dis rédews 
kai Tehéa Kvéooa, 

t Feast of IIpoAoyia in I acti: Hesych. s.v. @voia mpd ray kaprov 
TeAoupern Urd Aakover. 

Titles referring to the corn-goddess. 

22 Demeter ’Adnpayia in Sicily: Athenae. 416 B Todépor Se ev mpory 
tav mpos Tipatov mapa Sixediorais pyolv *Adnpayias iepov eivat Kat Surovs 
Anpnrpos yakpa, ob mAnoiov iSpicOa Kal ‘Ipadidos, kabdwep ev Acdcois 
‘Eppovxov [? leg. omeppovxou|, év dé SkaA@ rH BowwriakG Meyaddprov kat 
Meyadoudfov: cf. zd, 109% ris Strods Kadovpévns Anpyntpos kai “Ipadidos* 
ovras yap . .. mapa Supaxocios tara, Cf. month Meyaddprios at 
Pyrasos in Thessaly: inscription first century B.c. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1891, p. 563; also at Halos: 7. 1887, p. 371. Feast of Megalartia 
at Delphi: 23. 1895, p. 11, inscription fifth century B.c.; also at 
Delos: R. 91. 

3 "Atnota: Hesych. s.v. ) Anpyrnp, awd rod dfaivew tovs ca 

® ?*Ad@as: Theocr. /d. 7. 155: 

Bape map Aduatpos dd@ddos* ds ent cop@ 
adtis €ym maga péya mrvov' a de yeAacoa 
Spdypara Kal pakwvas év dydorépaicw exoua. 

 "auaia: Suidas, s.v. p. 237A ’Apaia,  Anuntnp. ‘Atnoia Se, 7 
Képn’ kat rapomia 9 "Apaia tiv ’Atnoiay perpdéer. Cf. Didymus apud 
Zenob. Adag. 4. 20 ‘Ioropei Aidupos drt Apéa pév ) Anunrnp mapa Tporgnriors 
mpooayopeverar’ "Anaia Sé 4 Képn (Plut. Prov. Alex. 41). Cf. R. 36. 

5 *Auaddopdpos: Eust. 1162. 27 Anunrnp “Apaddoddpos, 7  ebvov 
*AOnvaiot. 

% *Amoiddpa at Phlye: Paus. 1. 31,4 vads S€ repos exer Bapovs 
Anpytpos Avyoiepas kat Avds Krnoiov kal TiOpwrns ’AOnvas kai Kopns Upero- 
youns kai Sepvev dvopatopévov Gear. Plut. Quaest. Conv. 745 A tpeis ot 
yewpyoi tiv OdAcav cikevovpeba, pray Kal omeppdroy edOadovvtay Kai 
Braoravdvrev émipédecay adr@ Kal cwrnpiay amodidvres* GAN od Sikaa, Epyy, 
movetre’ Kal yap bpiv eore Anunrnp ‘Avnowdapa. 

27 “EAyjynpts (?) Eustath. Z7. 1197. 53 tv Anpnrpav ‘EXnynpw deyovor 
dua ro bw THs Tod @Alov Ans ynpav. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ’Axeipo ... Kab 
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“EAAnynpus kai Ty kai Anuntnp. 7d. s.v.’Eyynpus 1 yn, mapa "Arrikois. Ss. 2. 
Kavoris 7 éxpvots tev oraxyvoy .. . émovupov Anunrpos. 

*8 Evadwoia: Hesych. s.v. Anuntnp’ dre peyddas ras Gdws mort Kal 
amAnpot, 

° Ocppacia at Hermione: Paus. 2. 34, 12 Anyunrpos S€ iepa weroinrat 
Ocppacias, Td pev emt tois mpos tHv Tportnviay dpos, ... Td d€ Kai év 
auth TH mode, 

%° Kaprogédpos at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 7 gore d€ kat Anpnrpos év Teyéa 
xat Kdpns vads, as émovopdfovor Kaprodépovs. At Epidauros: £ph. Arch. 
1883, 153, NO. 50 Anpyrpos Kxaproddpov Mnvddwpos . . . mupopopycas 
(? first century B.c.). In Paros: C. Z. G. 2384 f Anyunrpos Kaprogépov. 
In Lesbos (Mitylene): 2d. 2175 Anunrpos kai Oedv xaproddpev Kai beav 
mohukdprev kai tekeopdpwv (? early Roman period). At Ephesus: see 
Rivg8. 2? At Athens: C. J,.A. 2. 1548 Anuytp|os Kapmod|dpov|, At 
Pessinus: C. /. G. 4082 Anynrpe Kaprodpépe, dedication of Roman 
period. 

*! "Opmvia at Athens: Suidas, s.v. Summos Aeav' 6 oiros kai of 
Anyntpiakot Kaprot, émel *Opmvia 1 Anuntnp Aé€yera. Schol. Nikand. 
Alex. 450”Opmar’ of pedere dedevpevor mupoi* KadXipayos ‘ év 8é Oeotow emt 
Proyi Saepev dpmvas*’ rovrous yap Anuntps €bvov. C.L. G. 524 iepéws ris 
*Op| vias Anpntpos|? 

°? Tayrava: Hesych. s.v. Udyravoy [? Tapmrava| 4 Anunrnp ev 
“HparAela. | 

* “Opia on coin of Smyrna: Sallet, Zectschr. fiir Num. 4. 8. 315 
Aopuirtav@ Kaicapt SeBdor@ Spvpvaio rhv ‘Qpiav. 

@ 2 Acxpaia: Anth. Pal. 6. 98, cereal dedication to Anot Ackpain kai 
évaviakopoiriow “Qpats. 

** Worship on the Isthmus of Corinth of Demeter and Eueteria = 
the goddess of abundance: C. Z. G. 1104 (inscription of Roman 
period) rév mepiBorov ris iepas varns Kai rods év adtz vaods Anpuntpos Kat 
Kopns . . . kat Tovs vaovs ths Evernpias kal tis Képns kat ro Tdovrevecor. 

* Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 681 qaci ras Oeas [Anyntpay kat Kdpny | 
avOwois py KexpnoOa, GdAda kai rais Oecpopopiafovaas rv Trav dvbivav ore- 
aver areipicba xpjow* 6 & "lotpos, tris Anuntpos etvat oréupa ty puppirny 
xai TH pihaka’ , . . kat Tov tepoddvrny 8€ kal tas iepoddvridas Kat rov Sadodxor, 
kai tas @Xas iepeias puppivns Exe oredavov, Cf. 72d. 684 év tH NwBn 6 
Zookhijs rov kpdkov dvtixpus TH NudBy avariderar’ Kat adtd Sé rodro toy dv ety 
Zopokdéovs. Soph. Oed. Col. 683 : 

vapkiooos, peyddawv Geaiv 
apxatov oreddveopa. 4 
Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 333 pupcive orepdve éorepavorvro of Repu 


? 
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pévor... 6 d€ AmodAAddwpos kai Tovs Oeopoberas hat dia rodTo pupoivyn oréde- 
oC 6 a + ASE od 4 A d \ c be } , go o 6 , > , 
at, Gre oikeiws Exec mpos Td Hurd 7 Oeds Kal Gre tois xOoviows ddrépwro, 


% Cult of Aapia and Avgnoia (? originally identical with Demeter 
and Persephone). 


@ At Epidauros and Aegina: Herod. 5. 82-83 "Emdavpioow 4 9 
xaprrov ovdeva avedidou® .. . 7 S€ TlvOin oeas éxédeve Aapins re kai Adénoins. 
aydApara ipicacba...|oi Atywhrat| ta dydApara tara tis te Aapins kai rijs 
Avénains inaipéovra adray, kai oea exopicarté te kai iSpicavro tis operépns 
x@pns és tHy peodyatay, ... iSpvodpevor S€. . . Ovainoi ré ohea Kai xopoiar 
yevarkniourt Kepropiowt iAdoKovro, xopnyav amrodekvupevev Exatépn Tov Satpd- 
vov dexa avdpav’ xaxas S€ 7ydpevoy of xopoi avdpa pev ovdéva, ras d€ émyo- 
pias yuvaikas. joav dé kal rotor Enavpiort ai abrai ipovpyia eict b€ ou 
kat dppynrot tpovpyia. cc. 86 (when the Athenians tried to carry off the 
images from Aegina) és yowvard ou abra receiv kal Tov dd TrovTou xpdvov 
Suaredéew ovrw éxovra, Paus. 2. 30, 4 eddy re ra dydAuara [ev Alyivy| kai 
€Ovod odiot kata Ta ada Kaba 81) Kai ev EXevoin Ovew vouifovew. Schol. 
Aristid. 3, p. 598 (Dind.) ’Em8atpror Ao SiePOetpovro’ expnoev avrois 7 
TIvOia éx trav edad tas "AOnvas rav iepov amd tis axpomdé\ews aydApata 
iSpvcacOa Anpnrpos Kat Képns Aapias kat Avfnoias. Cf. Fouilles 
ad Epidaure, nO. 51 6 lepeds tov Madedra *AmdAdwvos kal Oedv ’ALeriov 
Aapias Avénoias : cf. inscription of fifth century B.c. published by Furt- 
wangler, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1901, p. 1597, from Aegina, é 7a 
tis Mvias Ovpuarnpia xadka . . . év Se rH THs AdEnoias Avxviov xadxodv. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 2 és d€ ryv Aapiav kai Avd€noiav, kai yap 
Tportnviows pérertw atv, ov Tov avrov A€yovow bv ’Endavpioe kat Alywhrat 
Adyov, GAN’ adixécOat mapbévovs ek Kpytns* stacracdvtav Sé dpoiws trav ev TH 
mwéAee amavrev kai travtas haow tind tov avTictaciwTay KatadevoOnvat, Kat 
Eoptiy ayovot odio AGoBdALa dvopdgovres. Cf. Hom. Hymn Dem. 265: 
Hesych. s.v. Méporrov’ ex dood mreypa Tr, @ €rumtov ddAndovs ois 
Anpnrpiots. 

¢ At Sparta: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 4496 | Avén|oia kai Aapoia. 

d Amyclai: 7d. 4522 d& médis Adp. Tiypoxpdrecav . . . Sowappoorpiay 
es Aapias, 

e Thera: C. I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 361, very archaic dedication, 


Aoxata Aapia, 
f Tarentum: Hesych. s.v. Adpea’ éopti mapa Tapavrivots, 


s ? At Rome: Paulus 68 ‘Damium sacrificium, quod fiebat in operto 
in honorem Bonae Deae ... dea quoque ipsa Damia et sacerdos eius 
damiatrix appellabatur.’ W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 105. 
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Demeter as goddess of the under world. 


87 x@ovia at Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 4-9 (on mount Pron) 16 de 
Adyou pddcora aEvoy icpov Anpnrpds e€otw ent tov Lpavos* rovro 1rd iepov 
‘Eppuoveis pev Ripon Dopwvéews traida Kai aver KAupevou XOoviay rovs 
iSpvoapéevous hac civa... . § 5 XOovia 8 ody 4 Oeds re avr Kadeirat, Kal 
XOdvia éopriv Kata eros dyovaw dpa O€pous’ ayovar dé ovras* iyovvrar pev 
avtois THs mopmis ot Te iepeis Tov Oe@v Kal door Tas emereious apxas Exovow, 
érovrat O€ Kai yuvaixes kai avdpes, odrot Aevkny eoOjra Kai ent rais Keadais 
éxovot oreddvous. mrexovtar b€ of arépavoi aquow ék rod dvOovs 6 Kaodow of 

’ , cs > “- ~ x 4] ‘ ee - 
ravtn Koopocdvdadoy, vdkiwOov epot Soxeiv Gyra kai peyeOer Kai xpdg’ . . . Tois 
S€ rv mopmhy ayovow Emovtat redeiav €€ ayéAns Bodv ayovres . . . emedav Thy 

~ > 4 a a 4 4 , , 5 ©. © 
Body wow évrds tov vaov, mpocebeaay tas Ovpas. Téocapes dé evdov brode- 
mopevat ypaes, adrat thy Bovy eiciv ai xarepyagsueva. ... § 8 adrd dé 6 céBov- 
ow (dyadpa Anuntpos| emi mréov 7 Tada, eye pev ovk eidov, od phy od8€ dvnp 
> > éZ ee e Ba» Ge , Se cone Pan. € = 
Gros, ote Eévos, ore ‘Eppiovewy aitav: pdvar dé droidy ri eorw ai ypaes 
istacav. Strabo 373 map ‘Eppuovedor 8 reOpvAnra thy eis AiSov xaraBacw 
ovvropoy eivat’ Sidmep ovx evtibéacw évradvOa Trois vexpois vaidov. Plut. V2i, 
Pomp. 24 rov év ‘Eppidvy tijs XOovias veov. Aelian. Wat. An. 11. 4 (at 
Hermione) peyicrous otv dxovw Bods ind rijs iepeias ris Anuntpos ayecOai re 

A 4 4 > “ > ‘ 4 c ‘ id A e t , 
mpos Tov Bopoy ex ths ayeAns Kat Ovew éavras mapéexew. Kat ois Aéyw pdprus 
> a ”~ ee A 3 - 7 4 > e , 
AptoroxAns. Athenae. 624 Adoos 6 ‘“Eppioveds év T@ Els THY [ev] Eppuove 
Anuntpa vpro éyav ovTws 


Adpuatpa péAmw@ Képay tre KAvpévoro Gdoxov MediBouav. 


Apollod. 1. 5, 1 pabotca 8€ [Anynrnp| map ‘Eppiovéwy dre : Wdovrw@v 
aitny ypmacev, Inscriptions from Hermione: 4ull. Corr. Hell. 
1889, p. 198 Adyuarpt, KAvpero. C. 7. G. 1198 Adparpe XOovia with 
Ad “Ackdam@. Lb. 1193 admoddxera a méds [trav “Eppovéwr| hirodpdves 
trav te Ovoiav dy padre Gyev & médsS Tov ’Aowaioy Ta Adparp Ta XOovia. 
Ib. 1197 & mods & trav ‘Eppiovéwy Nixw "Avdpwvida Adyuarpi, KAupéve, 
Kopa. 


88 At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 5 Anuntpa dé XOoviay Aaxedaupdmor pev 
o¢Bew padi, os conta opiow ’Opdhéas, ddfn S€ evn dia rd iepov rd ev “Epptovn 
Katéotn kat Tovrots XOoviay vopifew Anyuntpa. 


39 Anth. Pal. 1. 6 (Anath. 31) aiytBaty réd¢ Mavi kat edvxdpre Awvicw 
kai Anot XOovin Evvdv €Onxa yépas. Airéopa 8 aitovs cada moea Kal Kadov 
vivoy, kat Kady dpjcat Kaprov am’ dotaxvor. 


“9 Demeter Medawa at Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 42; 1 Anuntpos 8€ adyrpov 
avTéOc iepdv émixhnow Medaivns* doa pev d) of év GeArovan A€yovew es pikw 
Tod. Hovedavds re kat Anyunrpos, xara traitd odrow of Pryakeis vopifovor, 
TexOnvae Sé bd rhs Anunrpos of Puyadeis haciv ovx immov, adda Tv A€orrowav 
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érovopatouerny td ’Apkddav.... § 3 meroujcba dé vita oior to ayadya. 
kabéler Oar pev emt mérpa, yuvaikt dé dorxevar Tada TARY Kearny’ Kepadzny Se 
\ oe ? ¢ \ , \ , 2 , 
kal Kopny etxev immov, Kal Spaxdvrwy te kai dAdwv Onpiwv eixdves mpoweredu- 
kecav TH Kepady’ xitava dé evedéduro Kal és akpovs rovs wddas’ Seddis Se emi 
aA 4 > x, «a A be ¢ bn | rhs. FP ° La . > 
THs xelpos Hv avrH, mepiorepa Oe 7 Opms emt TH Erépg’ .. . MeAawar Oe erovo- 
“ 3 
paca haciv airny drt kal 4 Oeds pédawvav thy €oOjra cixe. Lb. § 11 €bvoa 
7H Ged, xaOa Kai of émtxaptor vopifovow, oddév, ra S€ amd Trav Sévdpov trav 
AD , ey + , . ~ , UY £9 9 A \ 
népov Ta re GAXa Kal dumédov Kaprdv, Kal peAtooa@v Te Knpia Kal €plov Ta pn 
> > ij @ , > N A \ 2 , 4 a 
és épyaciay me ikovta,.. . [a] réaow emt tov Bopdy @xodounpévov mpd Tod 
, , A , > a a a“ > , > , A 
omnaiov, Oévres Sé xataxéovow airay éaov' tadta idirais re avdpdar kat 
dva wav ros Bryadéwy TH Kowg Kabeotykev és THv Ovoiav. i€pea dé odioiv 
> e “~ A A 7 A ‘ a e , id ¢€ , ¢€ ee 
eorw } Spaca, ovv 8€ adri Kal ray “Iepoditay Kadovpévay 6 vedratos. ot dé coe 
trav acrav tpeis apiopdv. Cf. Hom. Aymn Cer. 42: 


kvaveov S€ KdAvppa Kar’ adudorepav Bader’ dpor. 


41 Demeter Epis at Thelpusa in Arcadia (cf. Poseidon, R. 40»): 
Paus. 8. 25, 4 xadodos dé "Epwiv OeAmovoror rv Oedv* Spodoyet d€ oduct Kai 
’Avripayos . . . § 6 emi rovT@ kal émixdnoes TH Oe@ yeydvact, TOU pnvipatos 
pev evexa Epwis, Ste td Oud xpioba Kadodow epvvew ot ’Apkddes, Aovota € 
én tO Aovoacba 7H Addon, ta dé dyddpard €or Ta ev TH vag Evdov... Td 
peév On THs ’Epwvos thy Te KioTny Kadouperny exer kal ev TH Sef dada... boro 
dé G€uidos Kat ov Anpntpos ths Aovolas TO dyaApa elvat vopifovor, parava 
iorwoav treAnhdres. tiv dé Anuntpa receiv paciv ek rod Tocedavos Ovyarépa, 
fis Td Svoua és drehéarovs Néyeww od vopiCovar, Kai tmmov Tov Apelova, emt ToT 
dé mapa odhiow ’Apkddav mporos “Immtov Tocedava dvopacbqva. Cf. the 
worship of the Ipa&:dica. on Mount Tidovoroy near Haliartos in Boeotia, 
Paus. 9. 33, 3, and the TAdéoca ’Epwis, Schol. Soph. Ant. 126, Tzetz. 
Lycophr. 153 kai KadXipaxos "Epwriv kadei thy Anuntpa A€éyov" 

Thy pev oy éeonéppnvey "Epwii TrAdovacain, 
Lycophr. 1040; 
dixns tdppobos TeAgovaia 
Addwvos dpdi peiOpa vaiovoa ckvraé. 


“a Demeter associated with Poseidon in cult. 


On the sacred way from Athens to Eleusis: Paus. 1. 37, 2 €o7 
dé kai Zehipov re Bopds kai Anyuntpos fepdv kai ths maidds* adv b€ oduow 
"AOnva kat Tocedéy Exovor tysds: vide ‘ Haloa,’ R. 18. At Mykonos: 
Dittenb. Sy//, 373 (R. 9). ? At Troezen: R. 80. Plut. 668E 
(Quaest. Conv. 4. 4, 3) Awd Kail Anpnrpos atvvaos 6 Mocedar. CL 
Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. 2, 221, col. g moAdovs 
mpo Anuntpos Ovew "AxeAd@ Gre mdvrav trorapav bvoua 6 ’Axedqos Kal €& 
vdaros Kaprds. 
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# b ? Demeter ’Epxuwva : Lycophr. 153, cf. Paus. 9. 39, 2-3. Hesych. 
S$. U. ‘Epxnya* éoptn Anpnrpos. 
Other chthonian cults of Demeter. 


48 In Laconia: Plut. Zyc, 27 ra wept ras tapas apiora diexdopnoev 
airés ... 7H 8€ Swdexdry Ovoavras eee Anpnrpe Avew 7d mabos (cf. Plut. 
943 A rods vexpods Anpntpeiovs "AOnvaior dvépafoy rd madadv), Public 
inscription in honour of the dead at Sparta: C. J. G. 1434 4 mods 
- ’Apdrav Tuxapérov Buitcay cadpdves kai evocBGs Adpyarpe kai Képg. At 
Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 Anpunrpos tepdv dyov, Cf. relief of (?) Graeco- 
Roman period found at Gythion, with inscription (Arch. Zeit. 1883, 
p. 223, Taf. 13. 1) [Telouxpdr|ns "Aylabdxdecav thy idiay Ovyarépa Adparpr kal 
Képa xaptornptov. At Kainepolis, near Tainaron: Paus, 3. 25, 6 & 
avTh peyapov Anuntpos. 

** Inscription from Messoa: C. J. G. 1164 . . . & "Edevowiors 
Adparpt Bice xowpidioy dpoev, dprov bia cadpov.. .dpons d€ ovdels mapéorat 
..« Aeomoiva xoipov apaeva, aprov dia caduoy, TAovtwm xoipoy dpceva, dprov 
mpoxapéa (?), Hepoedsva xoipov dpoeva, dprov' Toxa xoipov apoeva, 

® At Tegea: R, 1198. 

46 At Mantinea: R. 1194, 


47 Elis, on Mount Minthe near Pylos: Strab. 344 répevds éorw Atdov 
mpos T@ Gpet TYzdpevoy kat brd Maktoriwv, kai Anuntpos adoos trepKeipevoy 
rov IIvAtaxod mediov. On the banks of the Acheron, a branch of the 
Alpheios : 20. éxreriynrac opddpa ta te ris Anuntpos Kai tis Képns iepa 
evradéa kai ra rou “Adov. Cf. R. 118. 

** At Potniai in Boeotia: R. 113. 


*® At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 6, on the Acropolis, évratéa kai rijs 
Anpntpos Td Kadovpevoy péyapov’ rroujoat 5é ad’td Bacidevovra Kapa @deyor. 

5° At Paros: Herod. 6. 134 mentions the imofaxopos trav yOoviov Oeav 
in connexion with the épxos Oecpopdpov Anuntpos: vide R. 251; 
Hera R. 66. 


5} At Athymbra in Caria: "Iarpoxdjs ...’AOvyBpiavis TAovrav kai Képy 
Anuntpt ‘Eppet “AvovBi, xara mpdoraypa tov Oeov, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887, 
p- 274. 

2 At Knidos: Newton, Halcarn. p. 714, Pl. Ixxxix, no. 14 (Collitz, 
Dialect. Inscr. 3520) Seotpatos Aaxdprov Adparps Kovpat TAotran ’Em- 
paxot ‘Eppa. Cf. the ‘ Dirae’ inscriptions on leaden tablets (Newton, 
76. p. 719, &c. Collitz, 3536-3548) with the formula anepot .. . 
Adpatpt Kovpar Tovar Oeois trois mapa Adparpe (? second or first century 
B.c.). Cf. inscription of Herodes Atticus at his Triopian farm on the 


ee 
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Appian way, of kioves Ajynrpos Kai Képns avdOnua Kat xOoviov Oeav (Kaibel, 
Inscr. Graec. Ital. et Sicil. 1390). C. Z. G. 916 mapadidops rots xara- 
XGoviors Oeois tovro TO Hpgov vAdrrewv, Todt Kai Anuntpe kal Tepaepdvy 
kat Epwiot. Demeter, Kore, Plouton, Eubouleus associated at Eleusis : 
R. 180, 226. Chthonian character of Demeter in the Attic bdecpoddpia : 
R. 75, In Sicily: R. 129, 130. 

Political and ethnic titles and cults. 


°° Demeter Hedacyis at Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 2 Anynrpds éorw iepov 
exikAnow Tedaoyidos ané rod ispycapuévov Iedacyoi, cf. R. 232. 


, 


** Demeter Ai8vcca: Polemon. Frag. 11 (Preller) év rh ’Apyeia 


c 
.y 


oTapevros Tod mupav oméeppatos ek AiBins "Apyou petarrepyyapevov' 51d Kal 
Anpntpos AtBicons iepov pucev ev Td ”Apyet. 
55 Demeter Aepvaia at Lerna: R. 233. 


56 Demeter Kpicaia éridayos at the Boeotian Orchomenos: C. J. G. 
Sept. 1. 3213 Aapudreps Kpronn emddyv aveberxe. 
57 MukaAnooia: vide R. 8. 


58 Demeter Sretpiris in Phokis: Paus. ro. 35, 10 Anpntpos Se emikAn= 
ow Sretpiridos iepdv éotw €v Sreipe’ mAivOov pev tis ops TO lepov, NiOov Se 
rov IlevreAyjot Td ayadpa, dadas 7 Oeds Eyovoa’ mapa S€ adtH Karethnpévoy 
Tawviats dyadpa apxaiov et te aAXo. 

°° Demeter Tlavayad at Aigion: Paus. 7. 24, 3 "Epe&qs S€ ro 
“Opayvpio Ari Tavaxaias €or Anuntpos .. . gore dé oguoe Kal Swrnpias iepov" 
ideiv pev 89 7d dyadpa oddevi mAHv rav iepovpevor Eott, SpOor S€ Adda roradra’ 
AapBavortes Tapa THs Ocod Tweppata emiyopia adiaow és Oddacour, wéprew Se 
Th év Supaxovoas "Apebovon paciv ara. 

Demeter ’Axaia in Boeotia: Plut. de Zszd. e¢ Ostr. 378 D kai Bowwrot 
Ta THs Axatas péeyapa Kwodowy, émaxOn thy éopriy exelvnv dvopdortes, as dia 
Thy THs Képns ndOodov ev dxeu THs Anpytpos ovans. “Eote & 6 piv ovros rept 
TAerdda omdpiyos, dv ’AOdp Aly’rriot, Tvaveydva & ’AOnvaior, Bowwroi de 
Aapdrpwov xadrovot. At Thespiai: Athen. Mitth. 4, p. 191 igpeav da 
Biov Anpntpos ’Axéas (Roman period). At Tanagra and Athens: 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Tépupa’ modus Bowrias* tives Sé rovs adrovs etvat kat 
Tavaypaiovs pact, os StpdBev kai “Exaraios, ag’ ov kat Tepupaia 7 Ano. 
Strabo, 404 xadobvrar 8€ Kai Tedbupaio: of Tavaypaio. Herod. 5. 57 of dé 
Tedupato: . . . oixeoy S€ tis xapns tavtns drodaydvres tiv TavaypiKiy potpay 
... 6F of dé Tepvpaion trorepbevres vorepov ind Bowwrdv dvaxwpéovow és 
’AOnvas’ Kai ope ipa €or ev "AOnunor iSpupeva, rev ovdev péra Toior Aowroiow 
’AOnvaiotot, GAXa re Kexopiopéva Tov GAXov ipdv kat O74 Kat ’Axatins Anunrpos 
ipdv re kat dpya, At Marathon and in the Attic Tetrapolis, calendar- 
inscription, fourth century B,c.: Prott-Ziehen 26 Oapynd@vos* ’Axaia 

ea 
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kpids. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ’Axaia’ émiderov Anunrpos amd tod mepi tiv Képny 
dyous. Cf.R. 7,109. ? Delos: vide R.g1. Paus. 5. 8, 8 mparos per ev 
dpve tO és "Axatiay eroinoey "QAyv Avxtos adixéobat tiv ’"Axatiay és Andov ek 
Tav ‘YmepBopéwy rovtav’ émet Se adv MeAdverros Kupaios és’ Qrw kal ‘Exaépynv 
joer, ws ek tev “YmepBopéwv kat adrac mpdrepov ere tis Axatias adixovro és 
Anrov. ? At Ikonion in Lykaonia: C. J. G. 4000 ’Apxsepeis ’Ayaiiis (?) 
Sjpov xdpw rhs Sexaudfou rerpaxdpns te Oeas mpdrodor kat Avwvdaou (inscrip- 
tion of late period, doubtfully restored). 


5! Demeter ‘Opodwia at Thebes: vide Zeus, R. 133. 


® Demeter *Apqixrvovis, near Thermopylae: Herod. 7. 200 Ceppo- 
TUAE@Y KoOpuN TE EoTL, TH Odvoua AVOnAn Keira’... Kal xSpos wept adriy eiprs ev 
T@ Anyntpés te ipdv ’Audixrvoridos tSpurat kal par eiot Apdixrvdat kal adrov 
Tod "Apduxrvovos ipdv. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 142, Amphictyonic 
inscription of the period of Alexander, mentioning xowdcews tod vaoid 
Tov €u IvAaia tis Anuntpos picOds. Strab. 429 gore dé Kal Ari peyas 
aitd6: kai Anyuntpos iepoy é€v @ Kata macay TvAalay bvoiav érédovv of 'Audu- 
krvoves; Cf. 420. Anth. Pal. 13. 25 (Callimachus) Anynrpt tH UvaAain, 77} 
Tovrov dik Iedacyav *Axpiowos tov vydv édeiuato. Cf. 136°; Apollo, 
R. 120. 

*? @ ?°’AxavOia, from Akanthos in Thrace: C. LZ. G, 2007k OP{os] 
AH|puntpos| AK[av6ias}. 

° Evvopia, ? epithet of Demeter on fourth-century coins of Gela: 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 124. Cf. inscription found in the Peiraeus, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 310, mentioning a dedication to Demeter as 
the épudvora rod Kowoid [ray Oacwray|, B.C. 302. 


* Demeter Gccpodépos and Cecpia: Diod. Sic. 5. 5 [Anunrnp] vdpous 
elonynoato Kal’ ots dixatorpayeiv eibicOnoav’ bv hv airiav pact avriy becpo- 
dédpov érovopacOjva, Callim. H. Demet. 19 : 

KaAX\toy ws Tmodiecow éaddta TéOyia Soxev. 
Vide infra, R. 74-107. 

® Demeter Anporedjs in Amorgos: Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1903, p- 166 
(fourth-century decree) eoke rj Bovdj kal rH Snug’... ewerd) 7 i€pera rhs 
Anunrpos ths Snporedods eioayyéANer .. . mept Td iepdv tis Anuntpos dru ai 
yuvaikes eiotodoat, 

® Dedication at Halikarnassos: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 217 Wavrawéry 
Avoripov rot ”Apews [icparevoaca An|unrpe kai Képy cat ro Anum (? second 
century B. c.). 

% Festival of ’EXevéépia at Athens in honour of Demeter and Kore : 
Liph. Arch. 1890, p. 74 |Srurmibys| eriberov dyava kareokevacey th Anuntpe 


a 
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kal tH Képy mporos trdpynpa tis tod Snuov €devbepias, B. c. 284-3. C. 1. G. 
123 (Eleusinian official to supervise weights and measures fined for 
neglect of duty) épe:Aérw iepas rH Anynrps kat rif Képy Spaxpas xAlas. 

°? Demeter in the formula of the state-oath. At Pheneos: R. 2 35. 
At Athens: C. 7. G. 736 (inscription of Cimon’s period) ri» Bovdyy 
épvivar Bia kat ’AmddXAova kat Anuntpa. Cf. C.Z.A. 2.578. In the oath 
of the Heliasts: Demosth. 2” Zimocr. 151 émopviva Ala Tocedé Anun- 
tpa. Cf. 22 Callipp.9. Pollux 8.122 dprvoy de [of dixacrai] ev ’Apdjrr@ 
Stxagtnpio ’Amé\X@ tratpgov kai Anunrpay kai Aia Baowdréa. Cf. Schol. 
Aeschin. 2% Zimarch. (Dindorf, p. 31) rovs dpxious, *AméAXwva tov matpgov 
kat Anuyntpay kai Aia, ds hyot Acivapxos : ? oath instituted by Solon. See 
Hesych. s.v. rpeis cot. 

*6 At Syracuse, 6 peyas dpxos: Plut. Dion. 56 3 nv S€ rowiros, KatraBas 
és TO TeV Cecpopdpwv téepevos 6 Sidods Thy miotw iepav Tiwev yevopevar 
mepiBadrerar THY Tmoppupida ths Geod Kai AaBav Sada Katopevny aroprvar... 
6 KddXurmos trepipeivas thy Eoprny hs Spooe God Spa rov pévoy ev rois Kopeioss. 
Cf. Diod. Sic. 19. 5 mapaxOeis | AyaOoxhijs| eis 7d Anpntpos iepov ims rev 
ToAtT@v @pooe pydev evavtrimbnoecOar 77 Snpoxparia. 

Demeter invoked in treaties of alliance, e. g. between Athens and 
Keos: C, J. A. 4. 54, with Zeus, Athena, and Poseidon. Between 
Erythrai and Kolophon: 20. 1.9,13. Between Athenians, Arcadians, 
Achaeans, Eleans, and Phliasians—see Xen. Hell. 7. 5—before the 
battle of Mantinea: C. /. A. 2, addit. 57» etéacOa r@ Ai rH ’Oduprio 
kat 77 ’AOnva rj Tlodudd: kal ty Anpytpe kat rh Kopn kat trois daSexa Oeois 
kai Tats cepvais Geais. 

"0 2? City-goddess of Sicyon: Hesych. s.v. ’Emamis’ Anwirnp ae 
Sexvoviors, Of Sardis: Apoll. Tyan. Epist. 408 *Epwiev vopica ay tis 
Thy wodw Kal ovxt Anuntpos 7 dé Bed prrdvOparos. 


™ Anuntnp Zupnddpos ? worshipped as war-goddess in ere 
Lycophr. 153 “Epxuvy’ *Epwis Covpia EZupynpdpos ; see Tzetzes, 26. év rij 
Bowrtia iSputae  Anyntpa e¢xovoa Eihos. Cf. worship of Demeter 
Madogdpos at Selinus. Roehl, 2. G. A. 515 vavre rol Sedwovrioce 
Sia Madopdpoy kat did Macrxpdrecav. Plut. Lum. 6 eira T@ pev THY AOnvar, 
7@ € tv Anpntpav Bonbotoay édOciv. ? Demeter Nixnpdpos at Henna:: 
R. 158. 

Demeter as goddess of marriage (?) and birth. 

2 Plut. Contug. Praec. 1, p. 138A pera rov marpiov Ocopdv, dy dpiv 
} THs Anuytpos tépea ovveipyrupevas éepnppooev. De Isid. e¢ Ostr. 377” 
mas ovre Anpnrpt ths Tov épwrikav émisedelas péreott, AAN "lows; Lb. Prov. 
Alex. 16 ’A@nynow év rois yapos 0s jv dudibady maida... AuKvoy prov 
mAnpn mepipéepovta Aéyew “"Eqvyov kakdv, eipov duewor.’ Cf, Hesych. s.v. 
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yaundwos* 6 eis Tovs yapous mecadpevos mAakods. Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 58 
alii dicunt favere nuptiis Cererem, quod prima nupserit Iovi et con- 
dendis urbibus praesit, ut Calvus docet ‘ et leges sanctas docuit et cara 
iugavit corpora connubiis et magnas condidit urbes.’ 


78 Paton and Hicks, Juscr. of Cos 386 ras 8€ Aaxotoas sSpoordcas 
iep@oOa [ra Adparpi| rais dé reAevpévars Kal tais émwupdpevopevars Hyer TG 
SnAropeva, ... mevroBdros Si8ovcas dmodcAvcba Gov dvaopdray TavTev 
(? third century B. c.). 

4 Gecpopdpos (vide R. 64): Herod. 2. 171 kali rs Anpnrpos rederjs 
mépt, THY of "EXAnves Cecpopdpia Kad€ovot, Kat TavTns pot Tepe evoTopa KEeicOw, 
TAHY Soov aitns dain eori eye. ai Aavaod Ovyarépes Hoay ai tiv rederHY 
rautny e& Alyinrov e~ayayotoa kai diddgaoa tas Tedavyridas yuvaixas. 
pera d€ eEavaoraons Ledorovvncov ind Awptewv éEamadero 7H TedeTH, of dé 
tmorerpOevres Tlehorrovynciav Kai otk eEavactdvres ’Apxades Si€gw@oy adrny 


prouvot. 


% The Geopopdpia (cf. R. 35). 

In Attica: ® Arist. Zhesmoph. |. 280 6 Oparra, Oaca, kaopevwv Tv hap- 
nader| Scov 75 xpny’ avépxel’ bd Tihs Ayvios. 1. 376 TH péon |Tav Cecpopopir, 
7 partic? npiv oxodrn. |. 294 Sovdos yap ovK e€ect dkovew Tav Adywr. 
1.78 eet viv y' obre ra Stxacripia | wédrer Sixafew ovre Bovdrijs eof Epa, | érei 
tpitn ‘att Secpopopior 7 peony. |. 1148 eer’ evppoves idaor, | wérrat, GAgos és 
ipérepoy, | dvdpas iv’ ob Oéus eicopay | dpyra cepa Oeoiv, va Kapmdar | paiverov 
auBporov yw. Av. 1519 GAN’ worepet Gecpoopicis ynotevopev. Isaeus. 
3. 80 €v rp Shum Kexrnpevos Tov TpiTddavrov oikov . . . WvayKatero dv inép THs 
yapetis yuvarkos Kat Gecpoddpia éoriay yuvaixas. 8. 19 al Te yuvaixes al trav 
Snpor@y pera taita mpovkpivay adityy peta Tis AvoxA€ovs yuvaikds . . . Gpyew 
eis Ta Geopopdpia kal Troveiy Ta voprCdpeva per exeivns. 

b Schol. Arist. Zhesmoph. 841 ra pév Srpna mpo Sveiy Tov Ocouopopian 
Tlvaveyrdvos & (Phot. s.v. Srna’ éopri ’AOnnow, év 7 eddKee 4 dvodos 
yeverOar tis Anpytpos, édoiSopodvro 8 év aith vuxrds ai yuvaixes adAHAOLS* 
ovrws EvBovdos). Schol. Arist. Zhesmoph. 86 Sexéry [IIvaveyidvos| év 
“Adipovvte Gecpopdpia ayerat. . . . Evdexdry Tvaveyrdvos avodos (7d. 1. 592 
map eéviots Kat xdOodos) Swdexarn vnoreia tpioxadexdrn Kxaddtyévera. (Cf. 
Artemis, R. 73). Schol. Arist. Ran. 341 16 Kpeohayeiv €v Tois Geapo- 
gopius . . . Td xotpoohayeiv. Hesych. s.v. dvodos 4 évdexdrn rod 
TIvaveyiavos Gre ai yuvaixes advépxovrac eis CSecpodopiav [Peis Cecpo- 
Pépiov| otrw xadeira. Plut. Vit, Demosth. 30 xaréorpewe S¢ exry eri 
pre TOD Epa ORs paves év 7 Thy oxvOperordrny tov Ceopohopiary jpépav 
ayovoa rapa tH Op ynorevovew ai yuvaixes. Athenae. 307 F vyaretav &yopev 
Cecpohopioy tiv peony. Alkiphr. 3. 39 4 viv éoraca cepvordtn Trav 
Gecpopopiwy opty’ 7 pév yap “Avodos Kata Thy mparny yéyovev hpépav 4 
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Nyoreia S€ rd thepov eivar map’ "AOnvatois éoprdgera, ra Kaddcyévera B€ és TH 
emodeav Ovovort. Photius, s.v. p. 87, 21 Gecpopopiav jyépar 8: Sexary 
Gecpohopia (cod.), evdexdrn KdBodos. 
¢ Ov. Met. 10. 431: 

Festa piae Cereris celebrabant annua matres 

Illa quibus nivea velatae corpore veste 

Primitias frugum dant spicea serta suarum, 

Perque novem noctes Venerem tactusque viriles 

In vetitis numerant. 


4 Theodor. Therapeut. 12.73 (p. 176, 9) ¢pwrnbeioa | Gcava| ‘ Mooraia 
yuri ad avdpds eis rd Oeopopdpwv kdrevow ; ” 

e Schol. Theocr. 4. 25 Wap@évor yuvaixes kai tov Biov ceuvai kata tiv 
NeEpav THs TeAeTHS Tas vopipous BiBAovs Kat iepas bmep Tov Kopupay avTdr 
dveridecay kat moavet Atravevovcat amnpxovTo cis "EXevoiva, _ 

f Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 16 P. ai Gcopopopid{ovoa ris pods tovs KéK- 
Kous tapadvAdrrovaw éobiery. 

s Apoll. Bibl. 1. 5, 1, § 3 ypaid tis, lauBn, cxopacu tiv Oedv éroince 
pedidoar’ 51a roto ev trois Cecpoopins Tas yuvaikas oKxaomre héyovow (cf. 
Hom. H. Dem. 203-205). Theodor. Therap. 3. 84 (p. 51, 33) Tov 
KTéva TOV ‘yuvatketoyv Tois Geapoopios Tapa T@y TeTEMETPEVaY YyuUVALKOY Tims 
a&vovpevor, 

h Plin. 24. 59 Graeci lygon vocant, alias agnon, quoniam matronae 
Thesmophoriis Atheniensium castitatem custodientes his foliis cubitus 
sibi sternunt. 

i Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 14 P ra Sepeparrns dvOoddyia kat rév xddabov 
kal THY dprayny thy md Aidwvéws Kai TO cxiopua THs Tins Kal tas bs Tov EvBou- 
Adws Tas ovykatamobeicas ratv Ocaiv, d¢ jv airiay év Trois Cecpodopiors peyapi- 
Covres xotpous ékBddrovor (leg. peydpors (Ovras . . . euBdddovorl, radryy Thy 
prvboroyiay ai yuvaixes moukitws Kata wédw Eoprafovor, Oecpodpia, oxtpopdpia, 
dppytopdpia, modutpéras Ty Pepeddtrns extpaywdovoa apmaynv. Lucian’s 
Scholiast, Rhein. Mus. 25 (1870), p. 548 Secpogopia (sic) éopri ‘EAAnver 
pvotnpia tepiéxovaa, Ta Sé ara Kal Zkippopopia Kadcira’ . . . els ovv Tiny 
Tov EvBovdews pirreiobar tovs xoipous eis Ta xdopata THs Anuntpos Kal THs 
Képns. ta d€ camévta tov euBdrnOérrwv eis Ta peyapa Katavapépovow (Sic) 
dvTAnTpia Kadovpevar yuvaikes, Kabapevoaca Tpidv jpepov’ at KataBaivovery 
eis Ta GOuta Kal dveveyxagat émiriOéacw emi tov Bopav Sv vopifovor tov Aap- 
Bavovra kai t@ ondp@ ovyKxataBddAovra edopiav eEew. Réyovor S€ kai 
Spdkovras kdTw eivat mept Ta xaopaTa, ods Ta TOAAA TaV BANOEVT@Y KaTec Ole. 
51d kai kpdrov yiverOa Grav dvtA@ow ai yuvaikes, kal drav amoriOavrat maw 
Ta mAdopata exeiva iva avaxwpnowow oi Spdkovres ots vopiCovar ppovpodvs Trav 


adirov, ta d€ ata kal dppynroddpia Kadeira, Kal adyerar Tov avTov Adyov 
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éxovta Trepi Ths TOY KapTOv yeverews Kal THs Tav avOpwreayv oropas. avade- 
povrat O€ kavradOa appyra icpa ex oréatos Tod citov KaTeckEvacpéeva, piyhpata 
Spaxdvt@v kai avdp@v oxnudtrov. AapBdavovar Sé kavov Gadrdovs dia Td TOA- 
a ~ > , ‘ 4 > xf id WA ¢ cd 

yovoy tov dutov. €ySadrovra de kai eis Ta péyapa ovtws Kadovpeva aduta 
exeivd re Kal xoipot, ws 7dn paper, Kal adrol dia 7d TodUToKoY, cis oUVOnpa Tijs 
yevéoews TOY KapT@y kai tov avOpamav . . . Gecpopopia Kkadeitar Kabdre 
Gcopodpdpos ) Anuntnp Karovoudterat, riOcioa vdpor Aro: Oeopov Kal ods tiv 
tpopyy mopiferOai re kai KatepydfecOa avOpamovs Séov. 

k Plut. p. 378 D (De Lszd. e¢ Ostr. 69) kai yap "AOqvnot motevovow ai 
yuvaixes €v Gexpopopias xapyai Kabjpevat. 

1 Hesych. s.v. Aiwypa’ Oucia tis ’AOnynow év dmoppyte Tedovpévn id Tov 
yuvatkav ev tois Cecpopdpas’ 76 adrd Kal drodiwypa dorepov éxANOn. 

m Td. s.v. Znpia’ Ovoia tis dmoddopnémn tnép rev -ywopéver (?) & 
Gcopoopiors. 

n Walz, Rhet. Graec. 4, p. 462 vdpos év rois Oerpopopins ieoOa Tors 
Secpowras, Cf. 2d. 8, p. 67. 


© At Halimus: Paus. 1. 31, 1 ’AAipovaios Oeopopdpou Anuntpos kat 
Képns eotiv tepov. 

P At Kolias: Plut. Vit. Sol. 8 mAetoas émt Koddda pera rod Meioi- 
otpdtov Kat karadaBov aito& mdoas ras yuvaikas TH Anuntpt thy marpiov bvoiav 


5 , 
emtTeAovaas. 


a At Peiraeus: C. /. A. 2. 573» (fourth century B.C.) émedeiobat 
tov Onpapxov peta THs iepeias Tov det Snuapxodvta tov Cecpodopiov bras av 
pndeis adéerous agret pnd€ Ordos cuvayer pndé fepa évdpet@vrae pydé Kabap- 
povs motor pnd€ mpos Tos Bwpods undé rd peyapov mpogiwow dvev ris iepelas 
GAN’ 7) Grav 7 opty Tv Cecpoopiwy Kai mAnpociar Kal Kadapaiots Kai “Te 
oxipa kai et tiva GAAnVY Tuépay auvepxovrar ai yuvaikes Kata Ta maT pia. 
"Ey picba Uepaeiow ; cf. 1059. (Cf. Arist. Thesm. 834 mpoedpiav 7’ abr 


didocGat Srnviowws Kai Skipors.) 


r At Eleusis: Aen. Tact. 17 tais tov ‘AOnvaiwy yuvaski, Ocopopdpra 
dyovoats év *EXevoin (referring to the period of Pisistratus). 


© Gcopopdpa at Eretria : Plut. Quaest. Graec.31 di ri rois Cecpopo- 
piows ai rév "Eperpiéwy yuvaires od mpds mip dda mpos Fov dmrdox ra Kpéa 
kat KadAvyéveray od Kadovow ; 

7 Gecopopdpa at Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 6 gore 8€ Kai Anpntpos iepov 
Ocopopdpov. Cf. 43. 2, near the Prytaneum, I[érpa ’AvakAjOpa... 
Anpntnp, et To mord, Gre THv maida émdavaro Cyrovaa, Kai évradOa dvexddeoev 
avTny. éoixdra S€ ro Ady Spdow és Hyuas ere ai Meyapéwv yuvatkes. 


82 2 Geopopspa on the Isthmus of Corinth: Serv. Aen. 1. 430 apud 
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Isthmon anus quaedam nomine Melissa fuit. Hanc Ceres sacrorum 
suorum cum secreta docuisset, interminata est ne cui ea quae didicisset 
aperiret ; sed cum ad eam mulieres accessissent, ut ab ea primo blandi- 
mentis post precibus et praemiis elicerent ut sibi a Cerere commissa 
patefaceret, et in silentio perduraret, ab eisdem iratis mulieribus 
discerpta est. 


b ? Geopopdpa in Sicyon, on the road to Phlius: Paus. 2. 11, 3 
, 4 , > oA € A de > > a , Ul ‘ 
mupaia Kadoupevdy €otw Gdgos, iepdv S€ év ait Tpooracias Anpntpos kai 
Képns. évravéa éd’ avtav of avdpes éoprny ayovot, tov S€ Nupdava Kadov- 
Pp? p PTE SYOV Os, a 
pevov tals yuvatkiy éopragew mapetkace kal dyd\pata Avovicov Kal Anuntpos Kai | 
Képns ta mpédowna haivovra év TS Nuppavi éorw. 
 Ccopopépia in Aegina: Herod. 6. 91 xaradevyes mpos mpdbvpa Ajpn- 
Tpos Gecpoddpov. 
*° Gcopopdpa at Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 8 trép 8€ rod Hoaedévos tov 
popép p 
vady cote Anuntrnp Gecpoddpos, "ANOnrov, kaba deyovory, iSpuvcapuevov. 
nuntnp Gecpopdpos, *AGnrov, youow, iSpurap 
*" ? Gecpopdpia at Epidauros: Diod. Sic. (Zxcerpi.) 32. 1 ad fin. 
éyerar S ind twov Gre mpd Tod peradaBeiv ri eis dvdpa popphy tépera ris 
Anpytpos éyeyévnro, kat Ta Tois dppeow ddpara iSovca kpiow eorxev doeBelas. 
"a Ceopopdpia in Laconia: Hesych. s.v. Tpupepos’ Cecpodpspra ind 
Aakovev, 

b ? Gcopopdpa at Aigila: Paus. 4. 17, 1 gore 8’ AtyAa rhs Aakwneis, 
€vOa iepoy iSputar dyvoy Anpntpos’ évraiOa émotdpuevos 6 Aptoropéyns, Kai oi 
pov ipurar dyov Anuntp rm peoroperns, 

abv avT@ Tas yuvaikas ayovoas éopTny. .. . 

8° Gecpopdpia in Arcadia, near Pheneos: Paus. 8. rz, 5 ot defapevor 
thy Oedv . .. €motnoavro pev Anuntpos vady Oeopias ind Tao Bper tH KvAATY 
1 noavro pev Anuntp ye Oper rp KvdAjuy, 
kateotnoavto O€ airy Kai TeAeTHY, HvtTiva Kal viv Gyovow,. 

** ? Gecpopdpia at Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 36, 6 Anunrpos Kadovpevns 
ev €Xet vads Te Kat GAgos* TovTo cradios TévTEe dmTwTEepe Ths TéAEws, yuvarki SE 
€s avto €odds éore pdvas. Cf. R. 107. 


*> ? Geopopdpia near Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 9 rd Mvcaoy, 
iepov Anuyntpos Mvoias. idSpicacOa dé ard ghacw dvdpa’Apyeiov. ayovar 
dé kat éoptyy rH Anpnrpe évravOa juepav éemrd’ tpitn S€ Hepa ths €opris 
¢ , , > > | M4 , \ € “- ~ > “~ 
bre£iaow of avdpes ex Tod iepov, karudeumdpevac Sé ai yuvaixes SpSow ev TF 

s 2 , , > ‘ > ne > Ls \ > e , > BS ‘ 
VUKTL OTOTa VOouOS EGTV aUTais* ameAavvovTat dé ovx oi Gvdpes pdvov GANA Kal 
a tyes , » > eee > a > , > be eee “ > a € 
TY KUVeY TO Gppev. es SE Thy Emtovoay adixopevan és TO lepdv rev avdpar, ai 
yuvairés Te €s avTovs Kal dvd pépos és Tas yuvaixas of avdpes yéhwri Te €s GAAF- 
Aous xpavrat kal oxoppaow. Cf. R. 253. 


® In Boeotia. 
® Ccopopdpa at Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 5 7d d€ ris Anpnrpos lepdv ris 
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Gecpopdpov Kddpou kai tév droydver oikiay more eivat Aéyovor. Anpntpos dé 
dyahpa Goov és orépva eat ev 7G avepp. Cf. 9.6,6. Xen. Hell. 5. 2,29 
7) Bovdn €xdOnro é€v rh év dyopa arog bia rd Tas yuvaikas év TH Kadpeia 
Cecpopopidcerv. 

b Cecpoddpia at Koroneia: C. 7. G. Sept. 2876 tepedEaca Adpuarpr 
Gecpopdpv. 

** Gecpopdspa in Phokis: Paus. 10. 33, 12 Anpyrpos d€ Oeopoddpov 
Apvpaios iepdv €orw dpxaiov, kat ayadpa dpOdv AiBov memoinrat’ Kai ait7 
Geopoddpia éoptiy ayovow érérevov. 

8 @Gecpopdpia in Lokris: Strab. 1. 60 mepi 8€ "AAr@vov Cecpopopiar 
ovTov. 


*° Gecpopéspia in Thrace (Abdera): Athenae. 2, p. 46E émei ai rav 
Geopopopiov nucpar evéatnoay, SenBevodv | Anudkprrov| pi) dmobaveiy Kata tiv 
Tavnyupw, dmws €oprdcwct. 

° Ccopopdpia at Pantikapaion: C. LZ. G. 5799 iepia Anuntpos 
Gecpopdpov. Lb, 2106 Anpuntpr Ceopopdp» (private dedication, circ. 
300 B. C.). 


** Cecpopépia at Delos: Athenae. 109E ’Ayaivas’ rovrou rod aprov 
prnpovever Zhpos ev dyddp Andiddos Néywv rais Cecpoddpors yiverOa eioi Sé 
aprot peydAou, kai €opri) kaheirat peyaddpria, emideydvtav trav pepdsvrwy axaivny 
oréatos éumdewv rpdyov. Bull. Corr. Hell. 6, pp. 24-25, temple accounts 
of Delos, circ. 180 B.C., xoipos 7d Gecpopdprov xabdpar (1. 198), eis Oeopo- 
Popia tH Anuyntrps bs eyxvpowv (1. 200), rH iepeia tis Anpntpos ty THs Képns 
(I. 201). Cf. year 1903, p. 72 (inscription, circ. 250 B.c.), in month 
Metageitnion, xoipos ro Gecpopdpiov xabdpacbar bs éyxipov és Ovoiay ri 
Ajuntpt kat Gore tH Képn iepeiov kat Act EvBovdet iepetov. 

*° Ocopopdpa at Paros: vide R. 50. Cf. Hera, R. 66. 

°° 2? Gecpopdpa at Mykonos: vide R. 250. 

* Geopopdpia at Rhodes: the month Cecpoddpws mentioned in 
inscription on vase-handle, Ash. Mitth. 1896, p. 133. Inscription in 
C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 157 (first century a.p.) mentions a colle- 
gium Cecpodopiacrar. 

On the coast of Asia Minor. 


*° Ceopopédpia at Gambreion: Sccpodédpiov mentioned C. Z. G. 3562. 
Cf. Dittenb. Sy//. 470 trois dynopois trois mpd rdv Cecpopopior. 

*° Gcopopépa at Smyrna: C. L. G. 3194 4 ovvodos trav prorav tis 
peyahns Ocds mpd médews Secpoddpov Anyntpos (? first century B. CG). 

* Ccopopépa at Erythrai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 4.157, 160 4 Bovdi Kat 
6 Onpos ereiunoev Zooipuny i€pevav Anuntpos Cecpoddpov. 


a 
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°8 Gecpodpdpia at Ephesos: Herod. 6. 16 vuxrds re yap amixato és avriy 
kal edyt@y Tio yuvaki aditéO: Geopohopiov. Yearly mysteries and sacri- 
fices Anunrps xapropdpe Kai Oecpopédpe kai eois ceBacrois (=the deceased 
Roman emperors) id rév puorav, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 289. 

*° Cccpopdpia at Priene(?): C. J. G. 2907, dedication to the hero 
Androclos, who saw in a dream Cccpoddpous dyvas Torvias ep ddpect 
Aevkois. 

10° Gcopoddpia at Miletos: Parthenius, 8 év MaAyjt@ Cecpodopiar drwy 
kal cvrnOporopevav yuvakav év T@ lepd, 6 Bpaxd tis médews améxet. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. MiAnros. Aidvpos év ovprociakois pyow ote mparov pev Acdeynis 
exadeiro .. . efra Tlirvovou amd ta&v éexet mitiwy Kal ri exel Tp@rov Titus ev. 
oi yap ... é€v Trois Gecpoopios witvos Kdadov br6 THy oTiBdda . . . Kal Ent TA 
ths Anpntpos tepa KA@vov tirvos TiWecFu. 

Egypt and Africa. 

101 Geopopdpia at Alexandria: Polyb. 15. 29, 8. Cf. 15. 27, 2 mapa 
els TO Oeopopopeiov, dvewypevov Tov vew did tiwva Ovoiav érérecov. Arsinoe : 
Leitschr. f. Erdkunde, 1887, p. 81, street called Gecpogopiov. Schol. 
Arat. Phenom. 150 map’ Alyvrriow kata tov ’Emupt piva, dre év Acovte 
yiverat 6 HALos, 7 THS Kopns dprayn TeAevovrac. 

12 Gecpopdpa at Cyrene: Suidas, s.v. Oecpoddpos’ dru Barros, 6 Kupy- 
yyy Ktioas, THs Cecpopdpou ta proTnpia eyAixeTo pabeiy. Cf. Aelian Frag. 
44 peta ts iepas orodns Oat TeAoVpevae protiKas opakrpia katadreupOetoar’ 
kal alpovaa ra Eihyn .. . KatamA€as €xovcat Tod aiparos Tas xEipas Kal Ta Tpdo- 
wma pévrot [hoa b€ éx Trav iepeiwr xpirapévarl, 

Sicily. 

10 Gecpopdpia at Syracuse: R. 68. Athenae. 647A ‘Hpakdeidns 
6 Supaxdowos év TH Tepi Oecpav ev Supaxovoas dyno tois mavredeiots TOY 
Cecpodopiwy é€k onodyov Kal péAttos Katackevaterba epyRaa yvvatkeia, 
a kadeioOa Kata macav Sikehiay pvddods kal mepipeperOa rats Oeais. 
Plat. Zpzist. 349 D kai mparov peév ek tis dxpomd\ews ekréurer pe, 
cipav mpdpacw ws Tas yuvaikas ev TH KT, ev @ KaT@KouY eye, Séor Gioa 
Ovoiav twa Sexnpepov. Diod. Sic. 5. 4 of S€ ward tiv SuKediay... Tis 
Anpytpos tov Katpov THs Ovoias mpoéKpivav ev @ THY dpxnv 6 oTépos Tod cirouv 
AapBaver. emt dé nuépas Ska raviyyuvpw ayovow emaovupov ris Oeov ravrns, 
TH Te AapmpoTnTe THs mapacKevns peyaompereotatny Kal TH StacKevy pupov- 
pevot Tov apxaioy Biov, os dé eotw adrois ev ravTats Tals Huepats aia-xpodo- 
yelv Kata Tas mpos GAAnAovs duidias Sia 7d Thy Oedv emi TH THs Képns dprayij 
Avrrouperny yeAdoat Sia THY aicxpodoyiar. 

1% @ecpopdpia at Akrai: C. 7. G. 5432 Kaddcyeveia edydv (late 
period). 

15a ? Gecpopdpa at Katana: Cic. 2 Verr. 4. 99 sacrarium Cereris 
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est apud Catinenses...in eo sacrario intimo fuit signum Cereris 
perantiquum: quod viri, non modo cuiusmodi esset, sed ne esse 
quidem sciebant. Aditus enim in id sacrarium non est viris: sacra 
per mulieres ac virgines confici solent ... sacerdotes Cereris atque 
illius fani antistitae, maiores natu, probatae ac nobiles mulieres. 


b ? Enna: Lact. Div. Znst. 2. 4 Gracchanis temporibus, turbata 
republica et seditionibus et ostentis, cum repertum esset in carminibus 
Sibyllinis antiquissimam Cererem debere placari, legati sunt Ennam 
missi. Haec igitur Ceres, quam videre maribus ne adorandi quidem 
gratia licebat.... (Cf. Cic. 2 Verr. 5.187 teque Ceres, et Libera... 
a quibus initia vitae atque victus, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, 
humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data ac dispertita esse 
dicuntur, quarum sacra populus Romanus a Graecis adscita et accepta, 
tanta religione et publice et privatim tuetur.) 


18: In’ Ttaly. 
& Verg.. Aen. 4.57: 


mactant lectas de more bidentes 
legiferae Cereri Phoeboque patrique Lyaeo. 


?at Rome: Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 344 nuptias Cereri celebrare, in 
quibus revera vinum adhiberi nefas fuerat, quae Orci nuptiae dicebantur, 
quas praesentia sua pontifices ingenti sollemnitate celebrabant. Cen- 
sorinus D. Wat. c. 17 renuntiarunt xviri uti Diti Patri et Proserpinae 
ludi Tarentini in campo Martio fierent tribus noctibus et hostiae furvae 
immolarentur (from Varro). 


b Pompeii: C. /. G. 5865 (votive inscription) i¢peca Anuntpos 
Ceopoddpov. 


07 Neapolis: C. Z. G. 5799 (votive inscription, Roman period) 
iepia Anpuntpos Secpopédpov. Cic. Pro Balbo 55 sacra Cereris; quum 
essent assumpta de Graecia, et per Graecas semper curata sunt sacer- 
dotes, et Graecia omnia nominata.... Has sacerdotes video fere aut 
Neapolitanas aut Velienses fuisse. Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 33 
iSpvaavro [oi ’Apxddes| Anpntpos iepdv, kat ras bvoias adrh 81a yuvarx@y Te Kai 
vnpariovs Ovoav, ws "EhAnaor vouos, Sv ovdev 6 kal’ nuas iAAakev xpovos. 


7a Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 609 Proserpinam raptam a Dite patre Ceres 
cum incensis faculis per orbem terrarum requireret per trivia eam vel 
quadrivia vocabat clamoribus. Unde permansit in eius sacris ut certis 
diebus per compita a matronis exerceatur ululatus, sicut in Isidis 
sacris. Id. Zc/. 3. 26 consuetudo fuerat ut per trivia et quadrivia 
ulularent et flebile quiddam in honore Dianae canerent rustici ad red- 
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dendam Cereris imitationem, quae raptam Proserpinam in triviis 
clamore requirebat. 


108 Demeter émaAvoapyevn : Hesych. s.v.’EmAvoapevn, "EXev00" kal pia 
tav EikeOudv kal érovvpov Anpntpos mapa Tapavrivos Kat Svpakovaiors. 
‘Emuréda, $.U. odtas ev Aaxedaivorr 4 Anunrnp iSpupévn tiara. $.V. 
 é€xiacoa’ Anpntpos éma@vupov. S$. VU. émorkdin. Anpntnp’ év Kopivbe. 

109 Demeter Kovporpégos at Athens: C. /. A. 3. 372 and 373 
(inscriptions on. seats in the Erechtheum) Kovporpépov && ’AyAavpov 
Anpntpos (referring to the worship of Demeter in the Aglaurion) : 
Anpntpos Kovporpédov *Axads. Cf. R. 9. 

109 a Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 58 alii dicunt hos deos quos commemoravit 
nuptiis esse contrarios: Cererem quia propter raptum filiae nuptias 
execratur...et Romae cum Cereri sacra fiunt observatur ne quis 
patrem aut filiam nominet, quod fructus matrimonii per liberos constet. 
Id. 3. 139 quidam dicunt diversis numinibus vel bene vel male faciendi 
potestatem dicatam ut Veneri coniugia, Cereri divortia, Iunoni procrea- 
tionem liberorum. 

Persephone: vide Ge, R. 1. 

10 Hom. Od. 10. 491: 

els ’Aidao Sdpous kal emawys Tepoedoveins. 
II, 217: . 
Tlepoepdvera, Avds Ovydrnp. 
Ll. 9. 568: 
moda S€ Kal yaiay modvpdpBynv xepoiv adoia 
KikAnokova "Aidny Kai emawny Tepoepevesar, 
mpdxvu KabeCouevn, Sevovro dé Sdxpvaot kddzrot, 
madi Sduev Odvarov’ tis & nepodoiris *Epwis 
éxAvev €& ’EpéBeoduv, apyeidrxov Arop e€xovca. 
Hes. Zheog. 912: 
Airap 6 Anpntpos modupdpBns és A€éxos HAOev, 
i téke Tlepoedvnv Aevkwdcvor, jv ’Aidaveds 
iptacev hs mapa pyntpds’ edaxe Se pytiera Zevs. 
Chthonian cults of Kore-Persephone as queen of the lower world. 
1 At Lebadeia (cf. R. 42>): Paus. 9. 39, 2 pact 8 évraivOa "Epkuvav 


6pov Képy ri Anpntpos maifoveay.... § 3 Kat €or pev mpds TH BxOn Tov 
motapov vads ‘Epkuvns, év d€ ait@ mapbévos xiva exovoa ev tais xepoiv’ «iol 
d€ €v TE oTAaig Tov Totapod Te ai myyal Kal dydApata GpOd, mepredvypevor SE 
claw aitay Tois oxnmrpos Spdkovres . .. elev 8€ dv Tpopomos Kai “Epxura. 
§ 4 kal. airdbey iotow és rd mpdc@ tov dpovs, Képys éori Kadovpévn Onpa Kai 
Awds Baowdews vads. Liv. 45. 27 Lebadiae quoque templum [ovis Tro- 
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phonii adit: ibi... sacrificio Iovi Hercynnaeque facto, quorum ibi 
templum est. (Cf. Porph. de Adst. 4. 16 icpdv Geppepdrrns 4 parra.) 


12 ? At Thebes: Schol. Eur. Phoen, 682 Sedédc00a yap ras O7nBas ti 
Llepoeddvn id tov Atos dvaxadurrnpia, as Evdopiwv. 

poedvy varipta, p 

18 At Potniai: Paus. 9. 8, 1 Hormay éoriy épeima kat ev abrois adoos 
Anpntpos Kat Képns. . . . €v xpdv@ 8 eipnpév@ Spar kal dda érdoa Kabeatyké 
edict, kal és Ta peyapa Kadovpeva aduaow bs Tay veoyvar" Tods d€ bs TovToUS 
és Thy émodeay rod érous Spay ev Awdavy paciv emt pavivatl. 

m4 At Athens: Eur. Heracl. 408 : 

opaga kedevovolv pe mapbévov Képy 


/ Anpntpos, Tis €otl marpos evyevois. 

Dem. Jn Conon. 1259 jpiv avacrpépovew amd Tov epedarriov.... 
Hesych. s.v. Bepepdrriov’ rémos év ayopa. C. I. A. 2. 699 (schedule of 
accounts found on Acropolis, circ. 358 B.c.) Anyntpos Kat bepeparrns 
vdpia. 3. 293 (on a seat in the theatre) iepéws Anuntpos cal Pepeharrns. 
3. 145 WAovrwu xal Képy evxaptotnproy (late period). 

15a At Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 4 aguaor dé Kal viv ert és tov BdOpov Kato- 
pévas Aapmadas Képn tH Anunrpos. Cf. R. 253. 

b Argolis, near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36, 7 mAnciov dé abrov mepiBords eore 
AiGwv kai Tov WAovreva dpmagavra, ws Aéyerar Kédpnv tiv Anpnrpos KxaraBnvat 
tavtn gpaciv; vide R. 233. Cf. Corp. Jnscr. Lat. 6. 1780 sacratae 
apud Eleusinem deo Baccho, Cereri et Corae, sacratae apud Laernam 
deo Libero et Cereri et Corae (A. D. 342). 

16 At Hermione: R. 37. 

17 At Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 2 AaxedSamovios d€... €ori vads Kopns 
Doreipas’ moujoat S€ rov Opaka Ophea Aéyovaw, of S€”ABapw ddrxdpevov €£ 
‘YrepBopéwy ; vide Tsountas, Zph. Arch. 1892, p. 21. Cf. Apollo, 
R. 27%. At Gythion: see R. 43. At Messoa: R. 44. At Elis: see 
Ree: 

18 In the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 3 memoinra S€ xal Aeomoivas |Bopds|. 
§ 6 podvas dé rais Nipgas od vopifovaew oivoy ovdé rais Acoroivas omevderw, 
ovd’ émi r& Bowe 76 Kows wdvrov Oedv. In the Heraeum: 20, § 3 
Tdovrev Kai Avdvucos Tepaeddvn dé kai Nopha... emt dé rH Krevwdi—é€xer yap 
87) 6 TAovroy kreiv—)éyovow én ait tov Kadovpevoy “Adny xexdeioOai Te Ud 
tov TlAovtavos kal ws éerdvercow ovdeis avdis €& airod, 

In Arcadia, Persephone-Despoina. 

9a At Lykosura: Paus. 8. 37, 1 dé 5€ ’Axaxyciov técaapas oradious 
amnéxet TO tepdv tis Aeoroivns. § 2 mpd 8€ rod vaod Anpnrpi ré €or. Bopos 
kat €repos Acomoivy, per aitov d¢ MeydAns Myrpds. Ocwv S€ adta Ta aydad- 
para, Aéorowwa kat 7 Anuntnp te kal 6 Opdvos ev & kabélovrat, kal rd bndOnya 


te lh ie) 
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was A ag , > ¢ % e , ’ a“ . a “~ » 
TO Ud Tois moaiv eaTw Evds dpoiws Aidov, .. , Aapoavros dé kat radra Epya, 
7 pev oov Anpnrnp Saba év Seka Hepat, tiv dé érépav yxeipa éemBeBAnkev ent 
tiv Aéorowav, 1 dé Acorowa oxnrrpdv te kal THY KadoupErny KiaTHY emt ToIs 
, a “ \ a a “~ , A a “~ , 
yovaow eye, rhs dé €xerar Th Sea rhs kiotns.... § 3 mpds dé ris Aeoroi- 
ms TO aydApati eotnkev”AvuTos oxnpa wmALTpEvov mapexdpevos’ aot Sé oi 
‘ S, ¢:2'6 a“ \ r ee a > , ae a“ , 
Tept Td iepov tpadjvat tiv Aé€orowav ind Tod ’Avirov, Kal eivat tev Tiravev 
kaoupevey kal rov”Avutov,...Ta dé és Kovpyras, ovroe yap bd Trav dyaApatav 
, x 5 eS , 7 , pe," a“ ‘ , > 
Temoinvrat, kat Ta és KopvBavras emetpyaopevous emt tov BaOpov, yevos dé otde 
GAAoiov kai od Kovpnres, Ta €s TovTovs mapinus émotdpevos. § 4 Tav dé 
nuepav ot Apxddes Sévdpov dmdvrav mAnv poias eoxopifovaw és Td lepdv.... § 5 
A \ 4 A a , nd , > , A! ? 
mapa O€ rov vaov ths Aeomoivns . . . Méyapdv éort Kadovpevoy, kat TeAeTHY TE 
Spaow evrava kal rh Acoroivy Ovovow iepeia of "Apkades moAdd Te Kal apOova. 
Over pev 89 adrtav Exaoros 6,71 Kéxtntrar’ trav Se iepeiwv Sé€ od tas pdpvyyas 
> , ea x, 4 cal , “ .@ a A (4 
droréuve: @omep emt tais Gddats Ovoiats, k@dov Se 6,7e Gv Tvyn TovTO ExaoTos 
améxowe Tod Ovparos. Ttavrnv pddiora Oedy oéBovow oi ’Apkddes tiv Aéorrot~ 
vav, Ovyarépa S€ adriy Mocedavés pacw eivar kat Anuntpos émixAnors és Tovs 
moAAovs €or avtn Kai Aéormowa... THs d€ Aeoroivns Td dvopna edetca €s ToOvs 
dredéarous ypapew. wmep dé rd Kadovpevoy peyapdv eotw GAgos ths Aeoroins 
icpov Opryk@ AiPwv meprexdpevov.., . Umep SE TO Gdoos kai “Immiov Tlocedavos, 
dre matpos tis Aearroivns, kal Gedy GAdwv cicit Bopoi. 8. 10, 10 rHv lepay 
Tis kadouperns Aeoroivas ¢kagoy, Ritual-inscription from the temple of 
Despoina at Lykosura: Zph. Arch. 1898, p. 249 py e&éoTrw mapéprnv 
a > a 7 A a tf A , @ A > > (é A , 
€xovras vy 70 iepov tas Aeomoivas pi) xpuoia boa pi [iv] dvdbepa, pndé roppipeov 
eipatiopov pndé avOrvov pndé pedava, pndé brodnpara pydé SaxrdrAvov. ... pyde 
Tas Tpixas dymem\eypeévas, pnde Kexadvppevos, pndé avOea maphéepny pnde 
pvecOa kvévoav pndé Onrafouévav, Tos dé Ovovras. . . xpéecOar éAaia pupror, 
Knptot, ddoais aipoAoynuevas, adydApati, pdkwvor Aevkais Avyviows, Ovpsdpace 
Cuipva dpopacw ros 8€ Ovovras ta Acoroiva Ovpata Oinv Ondrea, Cf. 
inscription found on the site of the temple at Lykosura: Delt. Arch. 
1890, pp. 43-44, mentioning the iepeds ras Aeoroivas, Lb. pp. 45 Racers 
*IovAtos ’Exuparns Pidranmos Acoroiva kai Swripa dapov emt iepéos Swrnpixov. 
Lb, p. 43 émet Naxdourmos Gidinmov avyp dyabos Sy Kat amd mpoydvev Kahov 
kat evddEov Kal memounkéray Ta Te TOAEL THY AvKovpaciwy Kal Tots Oeois Ta 
Sikava & re ovvdixiats Kal iepareias Kal réxvwyv Koperryjats Kat év tais Aowrais 
Samdvas. ., . emedéaro Sé kai trav icpareiay Nixdownmos tas Aeoroivas, .. . 
TOY TE XpnpaT@v py TeadvT@y Tois proTnpiois amédwxKev ek TOd idiov Biov TO 
ick. . . . dvevevdrwoay S€ oi émpednral rd Wnpiopa Td ypagev €s TO ‘ypap- 
paropuAdkiov 7d év Meyda moda, Cf. Jd. p. 44, no. 2, and p. 45, no. 5 
for dedications of Megalopolis at Lykosura. 


b In the territory of Megalopolis on the Messenian border: Paus. 
8. 35, 2 dydApara ov peydda Acomoivns te Kai Anyntpos, ére dé xai “Eppov 
memointas Kat ‘Hpakdéous, Cf. R. 44, 
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Other chthonian cults in Arcadia. 

¢ ? At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 1 rd 8€ érepov mépas tis oroas mapé- 
xetat TO mpds HAlov Sucpav mepiBorov Oedv iepdv trav peydrorv, ai S¢€ eiow ai 
peyddac Oeat Anphrnp Kat Kopn, ... tiv Képny dé Sereipavy xadodow oi 
"Apkddes . . . Kal pd adrav Kdpas emoinoey ov peyddas, ev xiTaoi Te KaOnKovow 
€s odbupd, kal avOav avdtdewy Exatépa tddapov émi ri Keudry héeper® eivar Se 
Ovyarépes tov Aauoparros réyorra. Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 122, Achaean 
decree at Lykosura in honour of Sdwv ToAvydpyou Meyadorodeirys .. . 
yeyovas pev and TOY mpotas Thy TedeTHY TY Meyddov OcOv rapa Tois "Apkdar 
cvotnoapevwy iepopavray .., . dvaotnoat . , . €ikdvas avtov yadkeas.. . 
exovoas emypapny “ Sdwva . . . MeyadoroXeirny of "Axatol tov iepoavrny ray 
Meyddwv Oey” (circ. 120 B.C.). 

d ? At Mantinea: R. 249, 149 2. 


© ? Tegea: relief representing Demeter Kore and Hades with 
worshippers, Arch. Zet?/, 1883, s, 225. Cf. R. 30. 


120 At Mykonos: see Zeus, R. 56. 
121 At Paros: see R. 50; Hera, R. 66. 
12 At Amorgos: Zeus, R. 55>. 


123 At Rhodes: Suidas, s.v. ’Aopddedos. lepoeddvns kat xOovier iepdv 
\ ens ‘ / ‘ \ 9 > , 
kat ‘Pddioe tHv Képny kai thy “Aprepw aopodéed@ arehovow. 
124 ry > ‘ ma ¢ fol “~ A a“ , 4 
Near Tralles: Strab, 649 év 8€ 77 686 1h peragd r&v Tpdddewr kal 
a , , a , > ‘ > 4 a > , > 2 bY 
tis Nuons kopn trav Nuoa€éwv €otiv ovk dn@bev ths modAews “Axdpaka, év 7 Td 
IlAoutr@voy Exov Kal Gdoos TodvTedes Kal veav TIAotrwvds te Kal Képns, Kat Td 
Xap@nov avtpov trepkeipevov Tov Gdoovs Oavpaarov tH pioer* A€yovor yap 81) 
Tovs voowdets Kal mpocexovtas Tais Tov Oedv TovTwy Oeparreias ortay exeioe 
kai Statracbat év ri Kopy wAnTiov Tov Gvrpov mapa Tois épmeipors Trav lepéwr, 
ol eykoa@vrai te brép ai’ray kal Siatdtrrovow éx Tay dveipwy tas Oepareias... 
» ‘ , > 1» we , , 2. , + , 
ayovot d5€ modAadkis eis TO avTpoy Kai ispvover peévovras Kab’ novyxiay éxei Kabarrep 
ev pores oitiwy opis emi mreious nuépas, ear. & Gre Kal idiows évumviow oi 
voondevdpevor mpogéxovat. . . Tois d€ GddAois Gdurds eorw 6 Toros Kal dd€Opios. 
, : git a > , “~ 7” A A A A 
mavnyupis & €v tots ‘Axapdkois ovvredetrac Kat’ €ros, .. . Tore Oe Kai meEpt THY 
peonpBpiay tmodaBdvres Tadpoy of €k Tov yupvaciov veot Kai epyBot yupvol Ain’ 
GAnAtupévor pera orovdys dvaxopifovow eis rb Gvrpov' aebets S€ puxpov mpoed- 
Ody mimres kai Exmvovs yiverat. Inscription found near Acharaka: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 402 6 Anpos 6 Sodoéwy Képyn kai Wdovran Geois 
garppas avéOnxe, Ld, ;1881, p. 232 Ccoydpia éy Nvoy (Roman 
inscription). : 
5 At Ephesos: Move. xat BiBA. Evayy, SxoA. 1880, p. 180 lepews 
T1\ovrw@vos kat Képns, in reign of Vespasian. 


16 In Caria: R. 51. 


es 
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127 At Knidos: R. 52. 
Lae Sinope : see R. 262. At Kyzikos: App. Mithrad. 75 déyerat 


& mods eumpoixioy bd Aws rH Képy SoOqvat, kal c€Bovow adrnv of KuCixnvot 
padiora Oey; émedOovons 8€ ths éopris, év 7 Ovovor Body peAaway, ot pév 
ovk gyovres érdarrov dmb airov, uédawa dé Bods ék meAdyous mpds adrods dievh- 
xero. Cf. Porphyry, De Adst. 1. 25 (same story in Plut. Zuc. 10 
mentioning the festival ra Gepepdrria). Steph. Byz. s.v. BéoBuxos* 
motdiov mept Kiticov , ..’Ayabokdjjs b€ év mpotn mepi Kutikov dno sre 
‘xriopa éott Depoehdvns.’ Képyn Sarepa at Kyzikos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1880, p. 473 Kulixnvdv' 6 Oeds expnoe’ emireredexatre Ta oornpia mpdt- 
[rovres Képq| Ta Sereipar, Cf. 2d. p. 475, 0. 5, inscription mentioning 
iepets Képns Swreipas. Archaic inscription: on fragment of marble cup 
at Oxford found at Kyzikos Aeomévyou: Roehl. Zuscr. Graec. Antiqu. 501. 
C. J. G. 3671, inscription, Roman period, from Kyzikos: Oadepys &v 
reuéveoot Képns. Games in honour of Képy at Kyzikos: Strabo, 2, p. 98 
Evdoésy twa Kuixnviv Oewpdv kat omovdopdpov tov trav Kopeiay dyavos 
ehbciy eis Alyumroy... kara tov Sevrepov Evepyernv. Cf. Rhea-Cybele, 
R. 55. 


29 At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 5. 4 of 5€ xara tiv Suxediav . . . éxarépa 
tav Gedy xaréderéav Ovotas Kai mavnyvpers emwvipous adtais momoavres . . « 
Ths pev yap Képns thy kataywyiy éromoavtro tept tov Katpoy ev @ Tov Tov 
olrov Kapmoy TereXeotovpynoda ovveBawer, 5. 4 ad init. rov yap WAovrwva 
prvboroyover THy dprrayiy Tomnoduevov arroKopioa thy Képny ep dpparos mAnoiov 
Tay Supaxovoav’ mnynv S€ dveivac tHv dvouatouévny Kuaynv, mpos 7 Kar’ 
evavrov of Supaxdovot mavnyupiy emupavn ovyTedodor, kal Ovovow of pev iSdrar 
Ta éAdtrw tadv lepeiwv, Snuooia dé ravpovs Bvbif{ovow év rh Aipyy. Cf. 
R. 104. Hesych. s.v. ‘Eppidvn. 1 Anpunrnp Kal Képn év Supaxovaais. 
Schol. Pind. O/. 6. 158 tepwotvyy elyev 6 ‘Iépwv Anpntpos Kat Képns kal 
Aws Airvaiov év Sixedia éx diadoxHs TyAivou rod mpoydvov adrav. 


80 At Gela: Herod. 7. 153 olknrap 6 ev TéAn fv ek vnoov Thdov tis emt 
Tptori@ Keyevns . , . ava xpdvoy O€ adrov of andyovar yerspevor iepopavrat Tov 
x9oviov Gedy Sreredeov edvTes. 

1? At Akragas: Pind. Py/h. 12. 2 Bepoeddvas eos. 

182 ? At Selinus, Persephone Hactxpdrea: R. 71. 


188 ? At Katana, Persephone Baoudis: C./. G. Zt, Sic. 450 Mepoepdvn 
BaowAls Karavai|wr| (inscription of doubtful authenticity). 
In Italy. 


184 Lokri Epizephyrii: Livy 29.18 fanum est apud nos Proserpinae, 
de cuius sanctitate templi credo aliquam famam ad vos pervenisse. 
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Diod. Sic. Exc. de Virt, et Vit. 470 (Dind. vol. 4, p. 101) émupavéoraroy 
rav Kara Thy “Iradiay iepev rovro [rd rijs Hepoepdyns iepov| elvar Aéyerat Kat 
dia mavrés dyvdv ind rev éyxapiov rernpjoda. C. 1. G. Lt, Sic, 631 
dedication on bronze helmet found ‘in agro Locrensi’: [|npipdva 
[dvé6n|ké pe evar (early fifth century). 


a At Tomi: Arch. Ep. Mitth. 8. 8, 21, inscription of imperial 
period, ieparevoavros Tovr@u Kal Anuntps kat eG Képp. 


185 Persephone Adepa in Attica: C. Z, A. 2.741» (time of Lycurgus) 
[éx ris Ovoias| rH Aaeipp, Lt. Mag. s.v. Adeipa* 7 Ilepoepdvn mapa 
*AOnvaios, Aesch. Frag. 275 (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 846) 6ru dé ryv 
Aaipay Lepaeddvnv xadodor Tysocberns ev tO "E€nyntix@ ovykararidera Kat 
AloxvAos ev Wuxaywyois eudaiver, tiv Iepoepdvny éxdexdsuevos Aaipay. Cf. 
Pollux, 1. 35 Aaepirns mentioned among the officials of the Attic 
mysteries. Paus. 1. 38,7 "Edevoiva 8€ fpwa, ad’ ob thy médw dvoudfovow, 
of pév ‘Eppod maida eivat kat Aacipas ’Qxeavod Ovyatpds Aéyovor, Eustath. 
Hom. J/. p. 648, 37 Adetpav Sepexvdns ioropet Srvyds adehpny, kal Eorxe, 
gnoiv, otras exew" emt yap vypas ovaias Tarrovow oi madavoi thy Adetpay, 
Awd Kai modepiay ty Anuntpe vopifovow. ray yap Ovnra adrp | Aaeipy| 
ov mdpeotw 4 Anpntrpos iépea. Attic Tetrapolis inscription, fourth 
century B.C., Tapndt@vos Aaipg ois xvodca, Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graecorum 
Sacrae 26. 


Képn [Tepoepdvn| or 7) Mais associated with Demeter in cult. 


16a At Pyrasos in Thessaly: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 562 Aaparpr 
kat Képa, third century B. Cc. 


b At Ambrysa in Phokis: C. 7. G. 1727 Adparpe «ai Képg 
(? second century B.c.), 1/0. 2567 rav Adparpa kai trav Kopay ’Apxedixa 
. ee pera trav meploracw tmép tas médeos ex tev idlwv idpvcaro (first 
century B.C.). 

e At Thermopylae: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 479, fourth century 


Amphictyonic inscription from Delphi, rév @vpwpdrav trav év Tvdats tov 
mepiBddov ths Képns. At Opus: Geogr. Reg. 


187 ? At Lebadeia: Képns cadoupévn Onpa; see supra, Re ere, 


4188 At Anthedon: Paus, 9. 22, 5 "AvOndovios wdduord mov Kata pécor 
ris méAews KaBelpwv iepov kat adcos mept aité éort, mAnoiov dé Anuntpos Kai 
ts Tladds vads. 

19a At Potniai: R. 113. Near Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 5 Anunrpos 
Kafeipias kai Képys éeoriv Gdoos’ evedéciv d€ trois teAeoOetow Eore’ tovtrou de 


rod ddgous énrd mov oradious Tv KaBeipwy ro iepdv adéotnxe. 
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b Thebes: Eur. Phoen. 681: 


Travoe yav... 

dv Stovupor Oeai 

Ilepoépacca kai pira 

Aapatnp bea 

mavrev avacaa, mavrov S€ Ta rpodos 
extnoavto’ meme muppdpous 


Oeds. 
C.L. G. Sept. 2468 | Adyarpe «| Képn. 

40 Near Plataea: R. 238. At Skolos: Paus. 9. 4, 3 Anynrpos S€ kal 
Képns €v rots épeuious ovK eEerpyacpevos 6 vads, quicea S€ Kai tats Oeais eri 
Ta dyd\para. 

41 >? At Tanagra: Bull. Corr. Hell. 2, p. 589, Pl. 26, 2, inscription 
in the museum of Tanagra, é7i Qdpa. Third century B.c. inscription 
of Tanagra: Rev. d. Et. Grec., 1899, p. 71, 1. 4 pavrevopévas ras 
moAtos ovmép T@ lapa tas Adpuatpos Ky Tas Képas mérepa xn adti ladvrus 
Tavaypnus Kaba Ki) viovv emi rd Bedtiov €ocern f perapepdvrvs ev Tov Térov Tov 
Tas Evapepias ef év modw, 6 ’Amdddov experce Oids mpofaoridas orepavu 
SéxerOn er ayabd Oaddovras Ki) obTO Trotpev Edyopevws adits THs Bens’ Oras dv 
KataoKevac bein TO fapov tas Adpatpos év molt... 1, 18 eooeipev tH Bndopevn 
Tay ‘youvnkav émavyetAdo On py mAtov mévre Spaxpds. 

42 At Kolaka in Lokris: Collitz, Déalect, [nschr. 1490 ’EXmuvixav 
iepatevoacay Aduarpt kai Kdpg. 

43 At Athens and Attica: see R. 9, 16, 18, 42%, 65, 75%°. Paus. 
I. 2, 4 eoed9dvrwv &€ és tiv wédw. . . wAnoiov vads €ott Anuntpos’ ayd\para 
dé abrn te Kal 7 mais kai dada €x@v "Iaxxos* yéypamrat dé emi tO roiye ypdyu- 
paow “Artixois épya eivat Ipakirédous, 1.14, I vaol dé tmep thy xpnyny 
[’Evvedkpovvov| 6 pev Anuntpos memoinrae kai Képys év d€ tH Tpimrodépov 
keipevdy eotw ayadpa, 1. 31, I Hpoomadriows dé éote kal trovrois Kédpns kat 
Anunrpos iepdv. At Phlye: vide R. 26. ? At Skiron: see Athena, 
R. 278%, 

“4 At Corinth: R. 34. Paus. 2. 4, 6 6 S€ rév Mopar [vads] cal 
6 Anpntpos kal Képns ov davepa €xovar Ta ayddpara. 

> Near Sicyon: R. 82. AtPhlius: Paus, 2. 13, 5 év d€ rH dkpomdde 
kal GAXos mepiBords eat iepds Anuntpos, ev bé€ ait@ vads te kal GyaApa 
Anuntpos Kai rhs maidds—(below the Acropolis) Anpyrpds eorw tepdv Kat 
ka@npeva ayd\yata dpxaia, Argolis, R. 115%, 253. At Hermione: 
R..34%. 

46 At Bouporthmos (a mountain on the coast near Hermione): 
Paus. 2. 34, 8 &v BoumépOu@ memoinra pev iepov Anuntpos kai Tis madds. 

Z2 
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47 Between Hermione and Troezen: Paus. 2. 34, 6 fore d€ Eidwoi 
xopiov, év d€ ait@ Anpntpos Kat Kédpns ths Anuntpos iepd. At Troezen : 
cf. the cult of Damia and Auxesia, R. 36. 

At Epidauros and Aegina: R. 36. Cf. Fouzlles d’Epidaure 42 
Acoroiva Avdpavros ieporoAnoas Kat’ dvap. 

148 In Laconia, ®Sparta, R. 43: vide Apollo, 27°. 

b Gythion: R. 43. 

¢ Helos: R. 240. 

d Amyklai: C. 7. G. 1435 7 modts thy ca@dpoverrarny Revaplav tiv 
6uvappoorpiay kai ‘Eoriav médeos éciws Kat ebayds Kal peyadoivxws Arroup- 
ynoacay raiv Oeaiv, [6.1449 9 mods Adpndiav ’Enappe, madov roiv dyiw- 
rarow Oeoiv yevouevny, Anunrpt kat Kédpn. 

In Messenia. Andania: R, 246. 

49a In Arcadia: R. 107. Tegea: R.30. Megalopolis: R. 119°. 
Thelpusa: R.242. Phigaleia: R.4o. Lykosura: R. 119. ? Pallan- 
tion: Paus. 8. 44, 5 év 8€ TUaddavrip . . . Képns tis Anuntpos icpdr. 
Mantinea: 70. 8.9, 2 gore d€ kal Avocxotper kai érépwbt Anuntpos kal Képns 
lepdv’ mip 8é évrada kalovor, movovpevor ppovtida pi) AdOn opiow anoaBecdevr. 
Cf.-R.69. 

b Schol. Pind. Ol. 7. 153 moddot & dyovrat ayaves év ’Apxadig, Avkaa, 
Képeia, "AXeaia, "Eppaa. 

Elis: vide R. 47, 118. 

49¢ Achaea. At Aigion: Paus. 7. 24, 2 Képns re memoinrat [tepdv] ris 
Anuntpos; cf. R. 59. Patrai: R. 6. 

The Islands. 

Ma Delos? RK: gt. 

b Mykonos: vide Zeus, R. 56. 

¢ Keos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1905, p. 356 BAoxapous yurt) i€pera yevouevy 
Anpytpe Kat Kdpp. 

d Paros: vide Zeus, R. 55%. 

e Amorgos: Zeus, R. 55°. 

f Syros: C. Z. G. 23471 [i€peca| rv odpaviov Oedv Anpuntpos kal Képas 
rav cepvordrwy (late period). Cf. 2347° ? Thera: C.J. A. Mar. Aeg. 
3. 355 Kovpns inscribed on rock in precincts of temple of Apollo 
kapvetos (very archaic). 

g Samothrace: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

h Lesbos: ? Demeter and Kore as 6eoi xapropdpa, R. 30. 
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1 ? Crete. Hierapytna: C. 2. G. 2567 ray Adyarpa kal ray Képay 
"Apxedixa .. , Umép tis médews .. , Spicaro (Roman period). Jd. 2568 
Geais Ajunrps kai Képy (private dedication of Roman period). 


% Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. p. 7, 5 Anpnrpos kat Képns mapddAdnda 
[ipa] (Wescher). 


Asia Minor. 
18a Sigeion: C. LZ. G. 3636 [i€peca] Ajpnrpe Kal Képp. 
b Aigai: Ergdanzungsheft des Jahrb. deutsch, Inst. 1889, 2, p. 42 


enayyehAduevar okevdony dpyvpa mpdowra &€ Kat xpvewonv Kat Onony ras Te 
A@parpos Kai ras Képpas kai ray ovvvatwy beady (second century B.C.) 


4a Erythrai: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370, 1. 72, inscription circ. 278 B.c., 
mentioning priesthood, Anpnrpos kat Anpntpos ner 1, go Anuntpos Kat 
Képns TvOoxpyorov. ° 


b Caria. Athymbra: R. 51. Knidos: R. 52. Halikarnassos: 
R. 65. 

Sicily. 

168 Syracuse: R. 103, 129. Diod. Sic. 11. 26 6 Tedov ék pev rov 
Aahipev kareckevace vaovs détoddyous Anuntpos Kal Képns. Cf. ra Képeca at 


Syracuse, R.68. Gela: R.130. At Selinus, Demeter Mado¢édpos and 
Persephone Maouxparesca: R, 71. . 


6 Akrai: C. LZ. G. 5431 Nupdov ‘Iépwvos pvapovevoas dyvais Oeais. 
Cf. 5432 teparevovros bea dyv@v KadAryeveia. 


7 At Tauromenion: 720. 5643 Oeais dyvais xaptornpiov. Hesych. s.v. 
iepd Tlapévos* 7 Anuiyrnp |? 7 Anpntpos|. 

8 Henna: Cic. Verr. 4.§ 107 ubi usque ad hoc tempus Syracusani 
festos dies anniversarios agunt, celeberrimo virorum mulierumque con- 
ventu... mira quaedam tota Sicilia privatim ac publice religio est 
Cereris Ennensis. § 108 nec solum Siculi verum etiam ceterae gentes 
nationesque Ennensem Cererem maxime colunt. § 109 qui accessistis 
Ennam vidistis simulacrum Cereris e marmore, et in altero templo 
Liberae. Sunt.ea perampla atque praeclara sed non ita antiqua. ex 
aere fuit quoddam modica amplitudine ac singulari opere, cum facibus, 
perantiquum, omnium illorum quae sunt in eo fano, multo antiquissi- 
mum. § 110 ante aedem Cereris in aperto ac propatulo loco signa 
duo sunt, Cereris unum, alterum Triptolemi, et pulcerrima et perampla 

. insistebat in manu Cereris dextra simulacrum pulcerrime factum 
Victoriae. 


Tarentum: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v 
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Carthage. 

9 Diod. Sic. 14. 77 pera b€ radra macav thy médw decordaipovia Karéeryxe 
kat Séos . . . ov mapendres dé ev rots iepois ovre Képny ove Anuntpa, tovrav 
iepeis Tovs emtanuotdrous Tay TohiT@y KaTéoTHOEV Kal peTa TaTHS TEpvoTnTOS 
ras Oeds iSpycdpevor tas Ovaias trois tev ‘EMAnvev ecw emoiovv. 

Titles of Kore referring to vegetation and agriculture. 

160% Kapmoddpos: R. 30. 

b TWoAvBoa: Hesych. s.v. beds tes bm’ évioy pév "Aprewis timo d€ Gdov 
Képyn. Cf. MediBaa, R. 37. 

© @dod: Hesych. s.v. Brody? rhv Képny thy Oeav ovtw kadovdor Adkwves. 
Month ®dordowos at Sparta: Collitz, Déalect. Inschr. 4496. Hesych.s.v. 
Pdujows* phy ris. Steph. Byz.s.v.bdcois' Aaxedayudvioe S€ rSv pyvav eva 
@dudovoy Kadovor. 

d ?Medtrodys: Porph. de Anir. Nymph. 18 ras Anunrpos iepeias ws tis 
xOovias Oeds pvoridas pediooas of madatol exddouv adtyy Te THY Képny pedir@dn. 
Cf. Hesych. s.v. MéAdtooa. Pind. Pyth. 4. 106 xpnopds dpOacev pehio- 
cas Aedpidos avrouatm Kcedddp. Schol. 2b. pediooas dé kupiws pev tas THs 
Anynrpos tepetas pact karaxpynotixas Sé Kai tas mdcas dia 7d Tov {mov Kabapdy 

. ore S€ Kal Tas wept Ta iepa Statehovoas vipdbas Mediooas €deyov, Mvacéas 
6 Tlarapeds adpnyeirae déeyov . . . dvev yap Nuppav ovre Anpntpos iepov 
Tysarat .. . ovTe ydpos ovdeis Gvev Nuppav ovrtedeirat. 

161 Festival of Mpoxapnrnpia: Harpocr. s. v. Ipoxaipyrnpia, Avkodpyos 
év TH TaY Kpoxordar Siadicacig’ éopti map’ AOnvaiors ypapopern (leg. dyopévn | 
Sre Soxei dmévar  Képn. See Athena-chapter, vol. 1, p. 292, R. 28. 

? Marriage and child-birth. 

1628 Qecuopdpos at Athens: R. 17% ?At Delos: R. gt. ?At 
Priene: R. 99. ? At Syracuse: R. 68. 

b Xepoyovia: Hesych. s.v.  Hepoepdvn. Pollux, 1. 37 Képys mapa 
Sixeltoras, Ocoydpia kai AvOeopdpra. Cf. R. 124. 

Independent worship of Kore-Persephone apart from Demeter. 

168a ? At Athens: R. 114, 135. Sparta: R. 117. 

b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 8 rod vaod d€ rav peyddwv Beay eoriv 
tepoy év Sea Kal Képns’ Aidov b€ rd @yadya mode dxTm padiora® rawiar de 
éréxovot Sia ravrds Td Babpov* és rodro Td iepdv yuvatki pev Tov mavTa €orip 
fxodos xpdvov, oi dé dvdpes ov méov 7) Gag Kara Eros Exucrov és avTd €oiacr. 
(Cf. Despoina-cult, R. 119%.) ? Pergamon, Kore-Mise: Ach. Miz. 6, 
p. 138 “AvOis ‘Iépera Mion Képy tov Bopdv dvéOnxe. Kyzikos: R. 128. 
Nisa, near Tralles: R. 124. Lokri Epizephyrii: R. 134. 

_ ¢ ?AtErythrai: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370, inscription mentioning priest- 
hood of Kédpns Sereipns, 1. 83, circ. 278 B.c., but vide R. 154. 
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d ? At Hipponion (Vibo-Valentia) : Strab. 256 dia rd evAciuwva elvar 
Ta Tepikeiueva x@pia Kat avOnpa tiv Képny €« Ztxedias adixveicOar devpo 
avOoroynoovoay® éx S€ tovrov rais yuvagiv ev EOer yeyovey avOodoyeiv Kal 
orepaynmAokeiy, Sore rais éoptais aicypdv eivar oreddvovs davnrors popeiv. Cf. 
inscription from Hipponion, Orelli-Henzen, Jnscript. vol. 3, p. 143, 
no. 1476. 


e Pp Akragas: R. rgrf. ? Alexandria: Strab. 98 Evdofdy riva Kugixy- 
viv Oewpdv Kat omovdopédpoy tod trav Kopeiwy dyavos edOciv cis Alyurrtoy 


ioropet [Ilocesdaimos| kara tov Sevrepov Evepyerny. 
The Eleusinian and other state-mysteries. 


Local cult of Eleusis. 
6 Hom. H. Dem. 473: 
7 S¢ [Anpnrnp| Kiotoa Oeporomddas Bacidedou 
Seige, Tpumrodeu@ te Avoxdet tre mAnginre, 
Eipédrov te Bin Keteo & nynrope daar, 
Spnopoavwny O icpdv kal eméppadev dpyia man, 
Tpurrokéum te Tlodvgeivm tr’, emt rots dé Avoxdei, 
cepvd, Ta T Ov mas Cote mapekivey ovTe mubérOa, 
ovr dxéew® péya yap Tt Gedy ceBas ioxdve avdiy. 
2710 GAN dye pow vndv te péyav kai Bopov in’ aire 
revxdvtav mas Snpos tral médw aid te Teixos, 
KadAxdpou KabirepOev, emi mpovxovTe KoAwva. 
Fame of the mysteries. 
15a Pind. Prag. 102: 
GABwos Gotis idSoy éxeiva Koidav 
> Cis , -: ‘ , - \ 
eiow bd xOdva" oidev pev Biov keivos TehevTay 
oidev S€ dSidcdoroy apxav. 
b Soph. O. C. 1050: 
Aapmdow aktais, ov morviar ceuva 
riOnvodvrat TéAn Ovaroiow ov Kal xpvoéa 
KAjs emt yAoooa BéBaxe mpoorddAwy Evpodrdar. 
¢ Soph. Frag. 719: 
® TpirdABroe 
keivot Bporav, ot tadra SepyOevres téAy 
porwo’ és “Adov' toicde yap podvois exet 
Gqv éori, trois 8 ddAowwe mavr exet Kaka. 
d Eur. Here. Fur. 613: 


Ta pvotav 8 dpyt notoxno’ idar. 
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© Isocr. Paneg. § 28 tiv redernv, fis of peracxovres mepi Te THs Tov Biov 
TeAeuTis Kal ToD cdpmavtos alévos Adios ras éAmidas exovor. Cf. Arist. 
Lleusin. Dind. vol. 1, p. 421 4Sious eyew ras edmidas . . . Kal odK ev oKxdr@ 
kat BopBépo Ketcouévors, Cf. R. 2238, 
f Anth. Pal. 11. 42 (referring to the mysteries) : 
Tay Gro Kyv Cwoiow axndéa, xedr’ dv txna 


és mhedvav efers Ovpov édadpédrepov. 


Eleusinian cult taken over by Athens. 

"6 Paus. 1. 38, 3 rotroy rév Evpodmov ddixéobat Aéyovow éx Opaxns 
Tlocedavos maida dvra kai Xidvns . . . Karadvovrat dé emi roiade Tov moXepor, 
ws ’Ehevowious és ra GAda ’AOnvaiwy xarnkdous dvras idia redeiy ri rederHv* 
Ta 8¢ iepa roiv Beoiv Evpodmos kai ai Ovyarépes SpHaow ai Kedeod" xadodor 8 
opas dupes te kata radra kai “Opnpos... redeurioavros 8é Evpddrou 
Knpv§ vedrepos deimerar tev raidwv, dv adrol Knpukes Ovyarpos Kexporos 
’AyAaupou kal “Epyot maida etvar Néyovow, GAN’ odk Evpddrov. Cf. 205», 

17 Herod. 1. 30 (Tellos, in time of Solon) yevouevns ’A@nvaiowr paxns 
mpos Tous dorvyetrovas ev Edevoive BonOjoas Kat tpomiy moujoas Tov ToXepiov 
améOave kad\duora. 

8 Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1014 “‘Hpakhijs emuoras n&iov preicba Zos dé 
jv ’AOnvaiors E€vov pry prev. at) Bovddpevan ody Adoat 7d bos pn drdoa tov 
evepyérnv ‘Hpakhéa émevdnoav puxpa pvotnpia etperddora. Initiation of aliens 
through adoption, Plut. Dhes. 33 xai rodro [ré punOnvac| brpptev adrois 
[rots Avockovpos| ’Adidvov romoapévov maidas ds UWbAuos ‘Hpakhéa, Cf. 


Apoll. B61. 2. 5, § 12. 


*® Mysteries open to the whole Hellenic world before the sixth 
century (?). Hom. H. Dem. 480: 


dABwos bs rad bramev émyOovior avOporer" 
os & dreds icpdv, ds 7 Aupopos of mol? 6poiwv 
aicay exer pbivevds wep tnd (op evpoertt. 
1 Soph. Ang. 1119: 
Médets 8€ [Ardvucos] 
maykoivos ’EXevouwias 
Anovs €v xéArots. 


Xen. Hell. 6. 3, 6 deyerae pév Tprrddeuos 6 Hperepos mpdyovos ra Anuntpos 
‘ 2 cd ¢ 4 U , - € o ~ ¢ , 7 
kat Kopns appyta icpa mporois £évos Seigat ‘Hpakdel re T@ Upetepm dpxnyérn 

kat Avooxdpaw roiv ipyerépow moniraw. 

™ Herod. 8, 65 rhv déprip dyovor ’A@nvaio: ava mdvra érea Th Mnrpi kai 
th Koupn, xat adrav re 6 Bovdépevos Kai rév Gov ‘EAXHvev pvéerac’ Kai Thy 
fori tis dxoves év rabry tH Sprit iaxydtovor. 
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? Tsocr. Paneg. 157 Evpodmida kal Knpuxes év 9 reder} ray pvotnplov 
... kat Tois G\Xois BapBdpas eipyerOar trav iepdv dSomep rois avdpopdvors, 


Tm poayopevour l. 


78 Admission of women: Aristid. Z/eus¢m, (Dind. vol. 1, p. 415) 
doa pev dn Beas exdpueva, eidov yevéar maprAnbeis, eddaindvav avdpav kab yuvat- 
Kav év trois dppyras dacpaow. Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 409-412. (Dem.) 
kara Neaip, 135. I Avoias yap 6 coduoris Meraveipas dv épactis ... 
€Bovdnén kal pujoa adrny. Of slaves: Theophilus, /rag. Com. Graec. 
vol. 3, Meineke, p. 626: 


kairot ti Gynt Kai ti Spav Bovdevouat ; 
mpodovs ameéva Tov ayannrov Seondrnp, 
A s \ a > 3 , 
Tov tpopea, Tov awtnpa, dS? dv eidov vdpous 
"EdAnvas, guabov ypdppar’, euunOnv Geois. 
Cf. R, 182. | 


4 State supervision: official management: order of ceremonies. 
? Period of Solon and Pisistratus. 

Andoc. de Myst. 111 % yap BovAr éxei KabedeicOar Euehde kara Tov 
ZdAr@vos vduov, Os Kedever TH VoTepaia Tov protnpiwy Edpay Tovey ev TO 
"Edevowvig. 


Fifth century. 


7° C.I.A. 1.1, fragmentary inscription found at Athens relating 
to financial and other arrangements before B.c. 450: of d€ icporoot 
Tamevéa|Oav domep kat dp\ynv ev to |’Edevoin iepg|... Tov emt TO Bong 
iepéa at [roy iepéa| roiv Ocoiv' Kai Tov iepéa told ? Beod|... AapBaver. Ld. B, 
l. 4 omovdds eivat roioe pvornot Kat Tois emdmtnaw Kat Tos dKodovbouow Kal 
Gdowwt tois rovT@v kat ’AOnvaiovow dmaow, apxew b€ Tov xpdvov Trav omovdav 
tov Merayerrmavos pnvos amd Sixopunvias kal Tov Bondpopi@va kai tov Tvavoyiavos 
péxpt Sexarns ictapévov. ras d€ omovdds eivat €y Thot MdAcow, Stay xpavTat TO 
iep@ kat A@nvuiovow exei ev Thaw avtnaw moAeow. Tois d5é dAeiCoor pvaTnpiovow 
Tas omovdds eivat Tov Vapndtvos pnvos dio dtyounvias Kal rov "AvOcotnptdva Kat 


Tov ‘EXadnBortavos péxpe Sexarns irrapevov. 


"® Early fifth-century inscription: Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 253 


["E8oyoe)y [77 Bovdg| kai 7 Syue’ d[rle WapaBarn|s éypappdreve mporé|Acca 


[ Ove |p Tous ieporrowots *EXevowtov : Kal [. eee e|v [ro EX levorr| ip li: 
‘Epp "Evayovig : Xdpiow atya: [........ Kptloy : [Moced|au |xpidly: 
"Apréwdeatya ; Teheodpduq : Tp rodgue oiv (?) TWAovra | : dé "Id«|y@ : Geotv 
tpitroay Béapxov ev rq €op|rH| (the same in more fragmentary state in 


C. d. Aste Bp 


7 Plut. Perici. 13, during the administration of Pericles, rd 
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*"Edevoin teheornptov ipEato pev KédpoiBos oixoSopeiv ... Td S€ dmaioy em rod 


dvaxtépov HevoxAhs 6 Xodapyeds exopvpace. 


e an a 
178 Strab. 395 "Edevors médus, ev 7 Td THs Anunrpos iepdy ths ’EXevowias 
kat 6 pvotixds onkds dv Kateokevacev ‘Ikrivos 6x\ov Oedrpov déEacOar Suvduevor 


4 ~ ~ 
. . « [lepux€ous éentatarovytos tay Epyav. 


79 Decree referring to the older temple found at Eleusis: Arh. Mii. 
1894, p. 163 rév “Perov tov mapa Tod "Actes yepupGcat Aidots xpwpeévous 
Edevowdbev tav KaOnpnuévav ek Tod ved Tod dpxaiov... @s ay ra iepa 


hepwow ai igpecar dodadéorara. 


18 Dittenb. Sy//. 13, inscription found at Eleusis (? 420 B.c.) edofev 
TH Bovdy kai re Sn... dmdpxecOa roiv Oeoiv Tod Kaprov Kata Ta TaTpia 
Kal TH pavrecay THy éy Aca ’AOnvaious ard ta&v éxaroy pedinver KpiOav pn 
€Xarrov 7) Extéa, . . eyhéyerv S€ rods Snudpyous Kata Tovs Sywovs Kat mapadi- 
Sdvat Tois ieporowois Tois "EXevowdbev *EXevoivade. amdpyerba S€ Kat Tovs 
ouppaxous Kara TaiTd, Kedeverw dé kal 6 iepopavrns kal 6 dadodxos pvornpiots 
amdapxeaGat tovs "EXAnvas Tov Kapmov Kata Ta TaTpia Kal THY pavTeiay THY ey 
Achkpav . .. émayyedrew 8€ tiv Bovdnv kal thow GAnjow médeot THOW 
“EAAnucjow drow’ ay Sdéxn avti Suvarov eivat, Néyovras pev Kata a ’AOnvaior 
amdpxovrat Kai of ovppaxot, éxeivors dé pt) emerdtrovras KeAevovtas S€ an- 
dpxecOa €av Bovidwvra, kara Ta TaTpLA Kal THY pavreiay THY ey AeAPOV:...« 
Ovew S€ rods icpomowots amd peév Tod meAdvov Kabdre dy Eipodrrida eEnyjowvrat, 
tpirrotay dé Béapxov xpvodKepwy Toiv Oeoiv éxatépa awd tav KpiOGv Kal ToY 
mupav kai TO Tpurrodeu@ kal TO Oe@ kat TH Oe Kai TS EvBovdg, fepeiov éExdoT@ 
TéAeov Kat TH “A@nvaia Bodv xpvodkepwv. tas dé GAdas kpibds Kal mupods amodo- 
pévous Tovs leporroods pera THs Bovdijs dvaOnpata avaribevat Toiv Oeoiv .. . Kal 
emtypapew ois dvaOnuact, Gre avd Tov Kaprod THs amapxns ,aveOOn Kal 
‘EAAnvey tay drapyopevav' rois dé radra movovar moAAG ayaba eivar Kal evKap- 
miav Kat troAvkapriay oirwes dv pi adikdor AOnvaious pndé thy modw pydé TO 
bee, 

Inscriptions of fourth century and later periods. 

*1 C. 1. A. 2. 442, prayer of the Milesian @ewpoi at the great 
mysteries, ép’ tyeia Kal cwrnpia tod Syyov Tov ’AOnvaiwy Kai raider kat 
yuvatk@y Kai Tov Tay MiAncioy Syyov kat maidwv Kal yuvatkar. 

2 Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 110 (the Aoyodocia of Eleusinian officials in 
the time of Lycurgus, B.c. 329-328) A, l. 1 Adyos emurraray "EXevowdbev 
kal Tauidy roiv Oeoiv . . . Td meptov Tapa Tapia Tov Oeoiv Kal mapa Tapia ToL 
Geotv.. .. 1, 4 omovdopdpos emi vncwv eis pvornpia Ta peydda:... 1. 41 
eEnyntais Eipodmidar eis Cev-yn pvaornpios .. . émiordrats eis Ovoiav pvaornpiots. 
Lb. B, 1. 46 émapyy (stc) Anpntpe kai Képn cai Wotton P. (Cf. 1. 4 Tov 


Bepoyv rod Tdovrwvos kai rov Bopdr rotv Oewoiv.) 1. 46 éemordras emt Anvaa 











te 
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eis Avovicra Oioar... wAiWOn eis To "EXevoinoy rd év "Acre... ov TH 
Kouop an’ ’AyeNdorov Ilérpas. 1. 71 pinows dvoiv rév Sypooior. 
@ 1. 49 xotpor dv0 KaOnpat rd iepdv ro EXevoim ... Kal THY olkiay Thy 
iepav od 7 iépeca oixel. 
b 1. 30 [dnd trav picOwpdror) a epicbwcev 6 Bacireds Kat of mépeSpot Kat of 
7 a7 
éemorarat of ENev| owdbev kal of éempeAnrat rdv)\ pvotnpiov (cf. 1. 33). 
8 C. L.A. 4. 323” emeid) of émipeAnrat trav pvornpiav of xetporovnbévtes 
A > 4 A > A ¢ + , , »* a“ 
Tov evavTov tov emi TloAvevkrov apxovros tas te Obvoias eOvcav ... TH TE 
Anpntpe kal Ti} Képn kat trois GAdows Oeois ois wdrpiov jv, drép te THs BovAns 
PN H 2 ? Y] 
a a a a , ? 
kat rod Snuov Tév ‘AOnvaiwy kat maidwv kal yuvaikay Kal Tod Bacwéws ’Avtiydvov. 


Cf. 614. 
4 CC. L, A. 4. 104% (B.C. 352-1), see Bull. Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 443, 


édeaOat tov Sijpov déxa avdpas . . . rovs dé aipedévras dicdlew ev 7G EXevoewiw 
T@ ev Gore Epi Tov Spar Tov dudicBynrovpevar Tis iepas dpydOos . . . mapeivat 
dé rov Baowdéa kat rov iepodavrny kai tov Sadodyov ... kat Eipodridas Kal rev 
drwy rev ’AOnvaiwv tov Bovddpuevov. Cf. Bekker, Anecd. p. 287 dpyds* ra 
iepa xwpta kadetrat Ta dhiepwpéva Tots Oeois. 

*° Eph. Arch. 18847, p. 176, inscription from Eleusis (third 
century B.C.) edogev 77 BovAg kal TO Anu’ émed) of emyseAntal Tov pvotn- 
plov...tds te Ovolas @voay, boat xabjKov airois év TH évavto, TH TE 
Anpnrpe kai th Képy kai rots Gddows Oeois ois mdtpiov Hv, inép ths BovAjs Kal 
Tov Anpov Kat maidwy Kal yuvatkdv? EOvoav dé kai ra TpoOvpara, kai Td Cev-yos 
mapeckevacay €k Tov idiey eis tiv Komdnv TeV iepdv .. . émepednOnoav S€é Kai 
Ts Gade €Adoews kal THs ’"Eevoim "lackyov vrodoxns’ aoavtws dé Kal Tov 
mpos “Aypay pvotnpiov yevopévar dis év TO eviavTg Sia Td cuvTeeicbar Ta 
*Edevoina’ améorethay S€ kal és ra ’EXevoina Oipa raipov. Cf. C. I. A. 
2. 315 rots lepois ois voy [ot emipeAnral tov protnpiar| ép’ tyreia Kal 
gwtnpia THs BovAns Kai Tod Sypov Kal Tv Gdwv door cicly edvous Kai Pidot Tov 
dnpov (early third century B.c.). 

a Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 96 (second century B.c.) @ofe rots 
"Apdixtvoow émedn yeyoveva kal ovvethéxOau Texuraev civodov map’ ‘AOnvaioss 
ovpBeBnke mpGrov, Sv 6 Sjpos dravrav trav év dvOpwmois ayabav apynyos 
kataorabeis, ey pév Tov Onpiddous Biov pernyayer Tors avOpwrovs eis nuepdrynra 
mapaitios 8 éyevnOn ths mpds GAAnAovs Kowwvias, eiowyayov THY TaY pvoThplov 
mapadoow, kai dia rovTwy mapayyeihas Tois Gmaow Ott péyorov ayabdy éotiv 
ev avOpwrois 7) mpos Eavtovs xpiois Te Kat miotis, ere S€ tev Sobévrav imd Tov 
Gedy rept Tv avOparev vouwv Kal THs madelas’ Spoiws dé Kai THs TOU Kapmod 
mapaddoews idia pev ed€Eato Td Spor Kowny dé tiv é& Eavtav edypynotiay Tots 
"EdAnow amédoxev. . . . 

#6 C. 1, A. 2. 467. Ditt. Syl. 347 (inscription B.c. 100) ém 


Mndciov apxovros .. . edokev rH Oyu .. . ered) of EpyBou... pera Tod 
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Koopntov Kal Tov iepéws rod Syyov kal tov Xapirwv kai tov e&nynta@v éendurev- 
/, a > 4 “a 3 La > ¢ > Ul ‘4 4 4 c , 
adv te TH Aprépidt rH "Ayporépa év SmAots Eemounoavro 8€ Kal tiv tnandyrnow 
Tois lepois év dros Kal mpoemeppav aitd, kal rov”lakyov @cavras, Hpavto de 
kal Tois pvatnpiots tovs Bovis ev EXevoinm tH Ovoia Kai ato ¢Bovdirncar év 
T@ TeptBOrA@ Tov iepod. 
*7 C.J. A. 3. 5. Ditt. Syl. 387 (? period of Marcus Anveltise) 


- ered of mept Tv pvotnpioy vdéuor mpoordtrovat TO yéver TGV Evpodmdav 


emipedeioOa Srws dv det mapareupbein ra icpa edxdopws "EXevowdev eis Gotu 


kat €& Gotews Edevoivade . , . dedéx0a te Shum, mpoordga TO Koopntn Tav 
epnBov kata Ta dpyaia vopipa ayew *’Edevoivade rods épnBouvs tH Tpirn emt 
d€éxa Tod Bondpomiavos . . . va TH Terpads emi Séxa maparepywow Ta iepa péxpe 
Tov ’Edevoewiov tov ind tH moder... emerdy Kal 6 hadvytys toiv Oeoiv 
ayyeAXer kara Ta TdTpia TH iepeig THs "AOnvas os kee Ta lepa Kal 9 TapaTrep- 
qovoa otpatia. Kata Ta adra d€ TH évarn émi déxa rot BonSpopi@vos mpooragat 
T® koopntn tov epyBav ayew rovs épnBovs madw *EXevoeivade petra Tov avrov 
oXNpaTos Tapaméprovras Ta iepd. .. . yeverOar S€ Thy yvounv tavrnv Pavepay 
kal tH €£ ’Apeiou mayou Bovhy kat tH BovdAj tav g' Kai TG iepoparty kal TO 
yeves TOV Evpodmidar, 

8 C.J. A. 3. 267, inscription on seat in the theatre of Dionysos, 
"E€nyntov e€ Evrarpidav xetporovnrov (? Eleusinian, vide Hermes 20, p. 12; 
Dittenberger) ; cf. 2. 241 UvOoxpyorov ’Egnynrov. Jb. 720 (at Eleusis) 
“AmodAaviov ’Egnyntny e& Eipodmidarv. LE ph. Arch. 1895, p. 107 Ty8épros 
Knavdios .. . iepeds Tvdiov ’AmddXavos, eEnyntis €€ Eipormidav. Bull. Corr. 
fell, 1882, p. 436 (inscription from Eleusis later than Marcus Aurelius) 
e€nyntis pvotnpiov. 

1° Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 78 Aeixioy Méppuoy eri Bape Sopixiov roy amd 
dadovywr .. . wvpoavra Gedy Aovcov Odjpoy... kai Adroxpdtopa Mdpkov AvpnAtov 
"Avrovivov: vide R.175. Cf. inscription, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 119: 

kat coin kdewdy Kat ceuvav ddyropa vuKrav 
Anovs kat Kovpns dyvov dpas mpdrodov 
és .8 
kal rehetas avédnve... 
Avcovidny te euinoev dydkdvtov ’Avrwvivor. 
Lph. Arch. tb. p. 109, inscription, 1. 24 (B.c. 329-8) rév Knptxov olkov 
at Eleusis. 

1° C. Z. A. 2. 597 (inscription fourth century B.c.) éed) EdObSnpos 
6 mdpedpos tov Bacihéws Kah@s kal dirorivws pera tod yévous tov Knpikoy 
emepednOn tav mepi ta pvornpia. Lb. 4, p. 4 pveiv dé evar rots odor KnpvKev 
kat Evpodmidav . . . rods piotas Tovs ’Edevoin pvovpévors év tH adj, Tods 8é 
év doret pvoupévous év TH "EXevowvia, fifth century B.C. 

Dittenb. Syl? 651 (Zph. Arch. 1890, p. 83), decree of the Eumol- 
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pidai found at Eleusis, éme:d TAnmédeyos 7rd Tod TWAovrwvos iepdv Karas 
exdopnoev, emaweoa airov... vépew S€ air@ kal pepida ey pvotnpiov trav 
peyddwy kal tav mpds "Aypay Sonumep Etpodmidav éxdotrg. Lph. Arch. 
1895, p. 113, inscription from Eleusis, time of the Antonines, in honour 
of citizen ...1. 17 iepopavrodvra ... kat tov abroxpdropa punjcarros (sz) 
Aovkioy Adpndtoy Oinpov, dis emt r@ eret dyaydvra pvotnpia Kai TodTO Kara Td 
Ocpirdv, Kai mpocedpicavra Etpodridny cvvayaydvra eres (?) Kat émidéyorra 
‘etyouev’ (? do the last words contain some special reference to the 
emperor’s initiation). 

191 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 113 Uden Wocgovs Mapabwviov Ovyarnp 
tiv éavtis rHOnv, ‘lepopdvrw vewrépas . . . taiv Ocaiv evoeBeias Evexa (first 
century a.p.). Cf. £ph. Arch. 1883, p. 126; y, ll. 4-5 (inscription from 
Eleusis, B. c. 329-8) €« trav Onvavpav trav ’EXevoin roiv Oeoiv’ ex tod rhs 
mpeoBurépas . . . €K TOU THS vewrepas, 

122 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 113, inscription from Eleusis, ém 
fepelas Pdaovias (first century A. D.). 


198 Eph. Arch. 1894, p. 176, inscription found at Eleusis (late 
imperial period) mentioning Eleusinian (and other) sacred officials, 
Aadynddpos . . . ‘lepopavrns . . . ‘Iepopdvrides S00. [6] af’ éorias . 
’EEnyntns and ’Egnynral rpeis .. . ‘Iepoxnpvg . .. "laxxaywyds. 6 emt Boug. 
Hupdépos . badvyrys . Mavayns. (Cf. Hesych. s.v. Mavaies leg, Mavayets" 
"AOnynow fépeaa.) Vide £ph. Arch. 1900, p. 79 |kpea] Anunrpos kai 
Képns* Iavayns ... (second century a.p.). Cf. R. 182, 208. 

4a Loh. Arch. 1883, p. 146 otvoua Kad\Noro ... és yépas abavdrov 
iordpe? dyxidvpor Anovs Kai Kovpns Sadnpdpov, ovdé pe vixres (?) An|aovr’ 
neAiov kdAdAtov Aapmduevat, 

b Eph. Arch. 1885, p. 150: 

IIvpopdpou Anpunrpos tmeipoxov ‘lepdpavrwv 
"H re kal "Avrwvivov éuov Koppddo Baordjas 
"Apxopevn Tedera@v earede pvotimddous. 

195 C, J. A. 3. 919 éppnpopncacay rh Anyntpe kat Kédpn. 

196 1b. 393 6 ap éorias punbels mais. Cf. 406, 443-445. 

197 Andoc. mepi pvor. 110 xarnydpnoav dé pou kai wept THs ikernpias, ws 
karabeinv éyd év TH ’Edevowio, vopos 8 ein mdrptos, bs dv On ixernpiay 
puotnpiots, teOvdvat. 

198 The Smovdoddpor: Aeschin. Pals. Legat. § 133 rois crovdoddpas 
rois Tas pvotnpidridas orrovdas émayyéAAovar pdvot THv “EAAnvav Poxkeis ovK 


éomeicavto, Cf. R. 175. 
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199 The ’EmmeAnrai: Arist. Ath. Polit. 57 6 8€ Baoweds mpdrov per 
puotnpiov emimedeirar pera Tov emiysedntrav ods 6 Sjpos éexetpordver, dvo pev é€ 
"AOnvaiwy andvrov, éva & Eipodmdav éva 8€ Knptxwv. Lysias, xar.’Avdox. 4 
dv... Avdoxidns . . . Adxn Bacideds, GAAo te i} bmp juav cat Ovordcer kal 
ebxas evferay kata Ta mdrpia, Ta pev ev TH evOdde "EXevawio, ta 8 ev TO 
"Edevoive iep@, xai tis éoprns émyeAnoerae prornpioss. 

200 The ‘leporowi: Pollux, 8. 107 8éxa dvres |ieporotoi| ebvov bucias ras 
mevtaernpioas, Thy eis Andov, thy é€v Bpavpovi, rnv tav “Hpakdeiov, thy 
’EXevoivade. Lycurgean inscription referred to supra, R. 182, mentions 
oi teporatol oi ex BovAjs. 

*! The ’Efnynrai: vide R. 180, 182, 186, 188, 193. Lysias, kar. 
’Avdox. § 10 Tois aypdpos [ydpots| kab’ obs Eipodmidac eényoivra. Andoc. 
mept tov Mvot. 116 ® KadXia, mdvtwy advOpdrav dvoowwrare, mpatov pev 
e&nyn, Knpvxov dv, ovx dordv vou eEnyeiobat. 


202 ‘Tepopdvrns: Anth. Pal. Append. 246: 


A 3. Ye , ea , , 
os Tederas avedawe kal dpyia mavyvxa pvorats 
Evpddrov, mpoxeov ipepdercay dra. 


Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 81 (TAavkos) : 


dpyia mac epawe Bporois haecipBpora Anois 
eivaerés, Sexdt@ 8 HAOe mpds dOavdrovs* 

a \ > , , > , > 

1) kaOv €kK pakdpwv pvoThpioy, ov pdvov eivat 
tov Oavarov Oyntois ov Kkaxdv, add’ ayabdv, 


c 


b Hesych. s.v. tepopavrns’ pvoraywyds, iepeds 6 ra pvornpia dexviov. 

© Luc. Acipav. 10 evruyxdvw dadovx re Kai lepopdvrn Kai Trois GAXors 
dppytorro.ois Aewiav ovpovow aydnv emi thy dpxnv, éykAnua éndyovres, Oru 
avopatev avtovs, kal tadra eb eidas Ore €€ odmEp @oLdOnoay dvdvupoi Té eior 
Kal ovKért Ovopactol as ay lepmvupos 4Sn yeyernpevor. 

d Philostr. Vita Apoll. 4. 18 6 8€ icpopdvrns odk éBovdero mapéyew ra 
iepa. 

e Arnob. Adv. Gent. 5. 25 Eumolpus, a quo gens ecfluit Eumolpi- 
darum et ducitur clarum illud apud Cecropios nomen et qui postea 
floruerunt Caduceatores, hierophantae atque praecones. Tac. His. 
4. 83 Ptolemaeus...Timotheum Atheniensem e gente Eumolpidarum, 
quem ut antistitem caerimoniarum Eleusine exciverat, quaenam illa 
superstitio, quod numen, interrogat. 


f Plut. Adee}. 22 (in the indictment of Alcibiades) gyovra orodiy 
olavirep tepopdvrns Exwv Secxvier ra iepd ... rods d€ Gdovs éraipous pporas 
mpogayopevorra kal éerdmras mapa Ta vouipa Kat Ta Kabeotynkdra id Te Evpod- 

“mBav Kal Knpvkov kai tev iepéwv tev é& "EXevoivos. 
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& Max. Tyr. Diss. 12. 6 émnpdoarro ard Knpukes' kai Eipodmidar. 

h Paus. 2. 14, 1, at Keleai near Phlius, rH Anunrps Se evavrod rerdp- 
Tov THY TeEeTHY Kal ov KaTa eros Gyovat. iepopavrns S€ ovK es Tov Biov mdvra 
dmodédexrar, xara dé éxdotnv tedernv GdAoré eat Gddos ohiow aiperds, 
AapBaver, hv €Oédy, Kal yuvatka. Kali radra pev Sidpopa trav ’EXevotn vopi- 
Covot, ra S€ és avtny THy TeAeTHY ekeivoy €oTL pipnots. 

i Stobae. vol. 4, p. 73 (Meineke), quoting from Iuncus sept ynpas, 
Arrov écbiov i} tivav 6 mpecBitns adhpodiwiwy te arexdpevos aorepel 
iepodbayrns. 

k Schol, Arist. Ran. 372 rovracw dravd" mapa tiv Tod tepodavrov Kai 
Sadovyou mpdppynow ty ev TH moKiAn oTOG. 

1 Hippol. Phzlosoph. 5. 8 (Miller, p. 115) 6 tepopdvrns . . . edvouxt- 
opévos Oia kwveiov Kal macay amnpticpévos THY capKiKny yéveow vuKTos eV 
"EXevoin TehOv Ta peydda Kai appyta protypia Bod Kai Kéxpaye éyar ‘ iepov 
érexe méTva Koupov Boiwa Born.’ 

m Aelian, Frag. 10 dp tis fv... domep SOnoev Eavrdv es TO péyapov 
pépov, eva Symov re icpopavryn pdve mapedOeiv Oeyrrdy Hv. 

n Walz, Rhet, Graec. (Sopatros), p. 121 kal mAéov Exov auuyjrov Soxav 
. + . emOupet ras lepopdavrov Katakovoa paris. 

208 ‘Tepdpavris: vide R. 191, 193, 194. Istros ap. Schol. Soph. 
O. C. 681 6 & "Iotpos ris Anuntpos elvac oréppa THY puppivny Kal thy 
pitaxa ., . kai Tov iepohavrny dé kal ras iepopayridas Kai Tov Sadovxov Kal Tas 
das iepeias puppivns ¢yew orépavor. 

204 @irdeidar: Photius, s.v. yévos eorw ’AOnynou ex 5€ rovTwy n i€pera 
tis Anuntpos kal Képns, ) pvovea Tovs piotas ev’Edevoin. Plut. de Hxil. 17 
Evpodrov os €k Opakns peraotas euvnoe Kai pvet Tovs "EAAnvas. 

205 Knpuxes, R. 166, 172, 190, 202°, Aeschin. 3. 18 rovs iepeis Kat 
Tas tepeias tmevOvvous eivar Kehevet 6 vdpos, kal ov pdvov idia GAAa Kai Ta yen, 
EvpoAmidas kai Kypuxas kai tovs dAdouvs dmavtas. Cf. C. J. A. 2. 597. 
Walz, Rhet. Graec. vol. 8, p. 118 mpd mavrov émirdrres [6 iepoxnpué| 
Snpocia thy avwmny. 

@ Aagdodxyos: R. 184, 189, 202°, 218. Schol. Aeschin. Yals. Legat. 
Dind. p. 82 tepopdvra pév Anpntpos dad Evpodmidav, Agdodxos 8 amd 
Knpvxer. 

b Arist. Lveusin. Dind. vol. 1, p. 417 Evpodmidae tre kal Knpukes és 
Tloceid@ tre Kai ‘Epyyy avadépovtes icpopdvras, oi d¢ Sadovxous mapeixovro. 

¢ Aelian, rag. 10 (Suidas, p. 857 D, s. v. Agdovxet) Evfavro 8€ kai 
tj Bovdj (Bovdaig Bernhardy) «at 77 Képy did te rev iepopayray kai Tov 


dadovxou owrnpiay airtois. 
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d Schol. Arist. Ran. 482 év rots Anvaixois dy@ou tot Avovicov 6 dadovxos 
xaréxov Napymdda déyer* Kadeire Gedy" Kal of imaxovovres Bodor ‘ SeueAni’ “laxyxe 
mdovroddra, 

e Xen. Hell. 2. 4, 20 KAedkpiros 6 trav pvordv xnpvé. For the 
iepoxnpvé vide also Dionysos, R. 1244, 

26a Hemale dadodyos: C. 7, G. 1535. 


b Luc. Kardrdous 22 elmé pot, éredécOns ydp, & Kinoke, ra "Edevoina 
Spdov dri—ovy dpoia ois éxet ra evOdde ; ed Evers’ Wod yotv mpowépxera 
dadovyoved Tis. | 

207 Euseb. Praep. Lv. 3. 12 (from Porphyry) év 8€ rots kar’ ’EXevoiva 
pvotnpias 6 pev iepodavrns eis eixdva tov Snutoupyov éevoxevdterat, Sadodxos 
dé eis riv Hrlov' Kal 6 pev emt Bou@ eis rv cednvnv. 6 8é lepoxnpvE ‘Eppod. 
Cf. Apollo, Geogr. Reg. ‘ Delos’ (two Knpuxes éx rod yévous trav Knpikev 
Tov THs pvotnpiotioos Officiating in the worship of the Delian Apollo). ~ 


08 ‘¥8pavés: Hesych. s.v. 6 dymotns rév EXevowior. Pollux, 1. 35 
Tept pvoTnpiwy TedovyvTwy Kal Tedoupévav’... lepoavrar Sadovxor kypuKes 
orovdopépor iéperat mavayeis muppepor tpywdoi duvyrprat buyntpides, laxxaywyos 
yap Kal Kouporpdédos tis Kal Saetpirns Kal doa ro.adra, idia TOv ’AtriKoy. 


09 ‘0 ad’ éorias mais: vide supra, R. 193, 196. Harpocr. s.v. aq’ 


¢ > 


éotias pveioa’ ‘Ioaios ev tH mpds Kadvddva’ 6 ad’ éorias puovpevos 

’AOnvaios qv mavros. Lex. Rhel. p. 204 af’ éorias punOjvarr 6 ee rev 

mpoxpirav *A@nvaiway KAnp@ axav mais Syuooia punbeis. Porph. de Adsé. 

4. 5 Orep yap €v rots pvotnplos 6 ad’ éatias eyduevos mais bs dytl mavT@v 

TOV pvovpevwy arropeAiooerat TO Oetov, axpiBas Spay ra mpooreraypeva. 
Time, ritual, and order of the ceremonies. 


Vide R. 175 for date of the owovdai for the lesser and greater 
mysteries. 

“9 Lesser mysteries at Agrai: vide R. 168, 175, 185, 190. 

® Plat. Rep. 2, p. 364 E (cf. Gorgias, p. 497 C) as mpd rev peyddrov 
pvotnpi@y Ta piKpa mapadoréoy, 

b Steph. Byz. s.v. "Aypa xpiov... fore 8€... ris ’Artinis év & Ta 
pikpa pvornpia emitedeirae piunua Tov Tept Tov Ardvucor. 


¢ Schol. Aristoph. Plus, 846 pvoripia 8€ Svo redeirar tod énavrod 


U ‘ / \ 4 x . , ,m” A \ oe , 4 
Anuntpt kai Kopp, Ta wixpa kai Ta peyada, kat €ore Ta fikpa @o7TrEp mpoxabapats 


kal mpodyvevots TGV peydhov .. . Hoav Sé Ta pev peydAa ths Anuntpos, ra de 
puxpa Tlepoeddvns ris aitis Ovyarpds. 6 S€ pvovpevos Td indriov, 6 epdper év 
Th puncet, oddérore dmedvero, péxpis dv rehéws abana} Siappvév. Diod. Sic. 
4. 14 Anpuynrnp mpds tov KaOappov rod Kevtavpwv ddvov Ta pikpa puvoTnpia 
guvertngato, tov ‘Hpakdéa tiwaca., 
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d Plut. Demeir. 26 &ypayev |Anpirpros| dre BovdAcrat mapayevdpevos evOvs 
punOnvar Kat thy Tederyy Gmacay amd Tey pukpa@v aypt Tov éromTiKGv mapada- 
Beiv' rodro & od Oepurdy jv ovd€ yeyovds mpdrepoy, GAAd Ta puxpa Tod ’AvOeorn- 
pta@vos éreXobvro, ra 5€ peydda tod Bondpoyidvos* emamrevoy dé rovAdxucroy 
amd Tav peyddov émavroy Stadetmovres ... erdApnoev avreumeiv Tvbddwpos °6 
dadovxos. | 


© Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 11 (p. 688-689 P.) ovk dmeudrws dpa kal roy 
pvornpiay trav map’ "EXAnow apxet pév Ta kaOdpowa Kabamep kal Trois BapBdpors Td 
Aourpév. Mera tadra 8 éori kat ra puKpa pvornpia SidackaXilas twa brdbeow 
€xovra kal mporapackeuns Tey peddOvroy, Ta S€ peydda, wept TY CUpmavreY 
ov pavOdvew &re trodelmerat, emomrevery S€ Kal srepwvoeiv thy te vow kal ra 
mpaypara. 


£C. I. A. 2. 315 mept Sv dmayyédXovow of émpedynral rav pvornpiov 
imép ths Ovoias qv COvoav ev rois mpos “Aypay«pvornpios ,.. ered) 8€ of 
emimeAntal . .. mpdrepdy te ev TH Ovoia Tay peyddov pvornpiov émewednOnoav 
ths Ovoias kai viv reOixact Ta Gwrnpia tais Ocais tmép ris BovArjs Kal Tov 
Onpov. 


& Himer. Or. 3. §3 (p. 432) vivéap ... § 4 viv mrovora pev "Ivoood Kai 
duapavy ra vdpara, kal rdxya dy oé [? Anois| pavreverat mddw 6 morapds Ta 
pvornpa, Cf. Himer. Zc. 10, 16 map’ "coood pvorixais dxOas. Polyaen. 
Strat. v. 14 tov “Itoodv, ob tov Kadappdov redovor ois €Adrroat 
pvarnpios, 


h Suidas, s.v. "Aypa’ Anpunrpos iepdv t£w tis médews mpds tO IKtoo@. 
Cf. Hesych. s. v.”Aypat’ xpiov ’Arrixoy éE@ tis médews iepov Anuytpos. 


i Athenae. 2534 Aoipis S€ 6 Sdpuos ev tH Sevrépa kal elkoory tar 
icropiav Kat avrov Tov (Oipaddrov? as of péeyioror Tdv Gedy kai idraro: | TH 
moder mapeow' | evravOa yap Anuyntpa Kai Anyntpiov' | dua mapiy’ 6 Katpés” | 
xf pev Ta ceuva THs Képns prornpia | epxeO tva rownon. 


Date of the greater mysteries: vide R. 175,187. 


"1 Plut. Phok. 6 (referring to the battle of Naxos) ’Evikwy 5€ peydhos 
pvortnpios* kat mapetxev oivoydnua XaBpias *AOnvaiows Kad’ Exacroy eviavTov TH 
éxrn emi déxa rod Bondpopiavos, Lbid. c. 28 Eixdds yap 7 ppovpa Bondpo- 
puavos elanxOn pvornpioy dvrav, 7 Tov ”lakxoy é& doreos "EXevoivade réprovat. 
Philostr. Vit. Soph. Kayser 2, p. 104 dvopa pév 5) tO mpoacreio [rhs 
"Edevaivade Aewpdpou| ‘Iepa Suny ra dé "Edevowddev tepa émeiday eis aorv 
ayoow, éxei avanavovow. C. I, G. 523 (inscription about the time of 
Hadrian, found at Athens, now at Oxford), on the 17th of Boedro- 
mion Anuntpe Képy deApaxa: on the 18th rpvyyrdv Avovic kat rois dAos 
Ocois. 

FARNELL, MI Aa 
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22 Eph, Arch. 1887,p.3: inscription from Eleusis (third century s.c.) 
ywoperns tis Tavnyipeas Tay *Ehevowiov tay peyddov €v ois ereow ois 
éarparnynxev. Cf. 76, 1883, p. 123, 1. 46 rHv mevrernpida ray *EXev- 
owiov. 


Ritual. 

18 Hesych, s.v. "Ayuppos* rav pvornpioy jpépa mporn. 

14 The mpdppnow, R. 172, 202%, Luc. Demon. p. 34 érdédrpnoe dé 
more Kat "AOnvaiovs épwrnoat Snuooia ris mpoppnaews akovoas, dia riva airiay 
dmokAelovot tovs BapBdpovs. Id. Alex. p. 38 rederqy ouviorarae Kai da- 
Sovxtas kal lepopavrias rpiav éfns dei redouperns uepav' Kal év pev TH 
mpoty Tpoppnois qv, Gomep “AOnynort, ro.avtn’ et tis Abeos } Xpioriavos 7} 
*Emtxovpetos ket KatdoKorros Tav dpyiwy gevyérw, Pollux, 8. go 6 8 
Baowre’s pvotnpiov mpoéornke ... mpoayopevet 8€ trois év aitia amexerba 
puornpiov. 


218 Hesych. s.v. “Adade pvorat’ jpuepa tis trav "AOnvyot pvornpiwv: vide 
R. 185. Hesych. s.v. ‘Perot’ ev rH Arrixy dv0 eiaiv of mpos TH "EXevoint 
“Petroi, pwypoi’ Kai 6 pev mpos tH Oadrarrn tis mperBurépas Oeod vopiferar® 
6 5€ pos rd doru ris vewrépas* Sev rods outpors dyviferbat rors Ordoas. Cf. 
Paus. 1. 38, 1. Walz, Rhefores Graect?, vol. viii, p. 114 (Sopatros) péAAwv 
dé rots xaBapaiow trois mpd rhs TederIs evtrvyxdvew. Tertull. de Baptism. 5 
Certe ludis Apollinaribus et Eleusiniis tinguuntur idque se in regenera- 
tionem et impunitatem periuriorum suorum agere praesumunt. 


6a Eur. Jon 1075 Tév rodvupvov Oedv, ef mept xaddixdpoor rayais 
Aapmrdba Oewpov cixddwy adumvos bpera. Cf. R. 164. 


b Paus. 1. 38, 6 "Edevowios fore . . . ppéap Kadovpevov KadXixopov 
ev6a mp@tov *Edevowwiev ai yuvaixes xopov éornoay Kai yoav és ri Gedy. 
Apollod. Bzd2. 1,c. 5, § 1, 2 emi rip dm’ éxeivns KdnOcioay ’AyéAacrov 
Tlérpav exdice {Anurrnp| mapa 7d Kaddixopov ppéap Kadovpevov. Cf. Clem. 
Protrepl. p. 16 P. peare emixabifer Avmovpévn. rovro ois pvoupéevors 
Gmayopeverar eis ert viv, Wa py Boxoiev of rereAecpévor pupeicOar TH 
odupoperny, 

¢ Et. Mag. 429. 42 “Hpepoxadrdg¢s* owtxodv Eprov SiameroxiApévor, @ 
Xp&vrat mpos tas iepoupyias *AOnvaior as Oeddwpos 6 Lavayys mpooayopever év 
T) mpat@ tepi Knpvkwv yévous, 

d Phot. s. v. xpoxodv’ of piora as act Kpdkn rhv defrav xelpa Kal Tov 
mé0a dvadovvta’ Kai Aéyerar toiTo Kpoxody’ of bé Gre éviore KpéKw Kabai- 
povrat. 

© Himerius, vii. 2, p. 512 "Arrixds véyos *Edevoivade Gas pvoras 
epew Kedever kai Spdypara, nuepov tpopijs yvwpicpara. 





Se 
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f Plut. Alcid. 34 Ovoia cat xopeiae Kai moda tav Spwopéevov Kal? dddv 
icp@v, Srav é€ehavvwort tov “laxxov, bm’ avaykns e&eeimero, 


& Strabo, 400 Tlorapot & ciolv 6 pev Kngioods . . . pew dé dia rod 
mediov, ef od Kal 4 yepupa kat of yedupiopoi. Hesych, s, v. Tepupis... 
dvdpa ékel [emt tis yepipas| xabe{dpevov rev év’Edevoiny pvornpiav |? dyopéver | 
ovykadumropevoy €& dvouatov okadppata Aeéyew eis Tors evdd£ous modiras. 
Suidas, s. 2. Tepupist Révn xal émeicaxros' of yap Tepupaio évor, For 
the “Idxyou tmodoxn vide R. 185. 

"17 @ Moral tests applied to candidates: Liban. Or. Corznth. vol. iv, 
p. 3 56 (Reiske) ofro yap ta te GAa Kabapois eivar Trois pioras ev Kowa 
Mpoayopevovat, olov tas xelpas THY uxnv, THY pwriy “EAAnvas iva. Cf. 
Pp. 368 76 xnpvypa todro Knpurrera, § datis Tas xetpas un KaBapds ’AOnvatwv’ 
Aéye [? leg. etre] ‘doris opadv [Lobeck, em. Porjy] dowveros.” (Lobeck’s 
emendation is proved by the citation of the formula in Theo Smyrnaeus, 
De Utiit, Math. p. 15 (Hiller), and by Origen zz Cels. 3. 59.) Suet. 
Nero, c. 34 Peregrinatione quidem Graeciae et Eleusinis sacris, 
quorum initiatione impii et scelerati voce praeconis summoventur, 
interesse non ausus est. Apollod. B7d/. 2, c. 5, § 12 [‘Hpakdjs] py 
Suvapevos ideiv Ta pvornpia, éenerdymrep ovK fv Hyvicpevos Tov Kevravpou pédvov 
dynobeis td Edpddrov rére euvndy. Andoc. De Myst. § 33 (p. 36, 
Baiter) ay py) peradaBy 1d méunror pépos tov Wypov kai aripwO7 6 evdeigas 
€ue Kndiows obroci, ovk teotw aire els Td icpdv roiv Oeoiv ciotévar 4) amo- 
Oaveirat, 

b Rules of abstinence: Liban. Joc, cz/, nat iS8ig mddw ro €i rod Kal rod 7} 
ei rovde éyevow, ov Kabapds mdper’ Kal moAAI ToUTOV Tapa Tols puvoTaywyois 
éripédea, Paus. 1. 37, 4 (beans tabooed) doris S€ 7dn rederqv ’EXevoin 
eldev 4} Ta Kadovpeva "Opdixd emehéaro, ofdev & Aeyw. Porph. De Adséin. 
4. 16 mapayyeAXerat yap KalEXevoin déxeOat karotkidior dpvidwy Kai tyOvev 
kat Kuduov pos re kat pniov. Cf, R. 18. Plut. De Soller’, Anim. 35 
TpiyAav S€ rods ev ’EXevoin pioras ceBopevous tore, Ov, Fast, 4. 535: 

Quae quia principio posuit ieiunia noctis, 
Tempus habent mystae sidera visa cibi, 

218 The religious service in the reAeornptov. | 

@ Luc. De Saltat. 15 rederiyv ob8€ piay éoriv ebpeiv dvev dpxnoeas, 

b Clem. Alex. Protrepi. p. 11 P. ra pvornpia otk e€opynoopa. 
&omep “AdkiBiddnv déyovow. Synes. in Dion. p. 52 ¢ det ra puxpa émo- 
mredoat mpd Trav perdvav Kat xopetoa mplv dadovxjoat Kai Sadovyjoa mpiv 
iepoparrncat, 

¢ Clem. Alex. Profrepi. p. 12 An® S€ kat Képn Spapa dn eyevéoOny 
_protixoy kal THY TAdYnY Kal THY dprayny Kal 7d mévOos abraiv *Edevois dadovxet. 

Aad 
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4 Apulei. M/eam. 6 Per tacita secreta cistarum et per famulorum 
tuorum draconum pinnata curricula... et illuminarum Proserpinae 
nuptiarum demeacula et luminosarum filiae inventionum remeacula et 
cetera quae silentio tegit Eleusinis Atticae sacrarium. 


e Tertull. Ad Wat. ii. p. 30 Cur rapitur Cereris sacerdos si non tale 
Ceres passa est? Cf. Asterius, Zncom. martyr. p. 194 (Combe) ovx 
éxel ro xataBdovov To cKorewdv Kai ai Geuvai Tod iepohavrov mpos hv tépecav 
ovvrvxia, pdvov mpos pdovny; odx ai Aapmddes oBevvvrar; Kai 6 Todds kai 
dvapiOpnros dipos tiv cernpiay adrav eivat vopi{ovor ra €v r@ oKdT@ Tapa TeV 
8é0 mparrépeva. Lact. Div. Inst. epitom. 23 His (Isidis sacris) etiam 
Cereris simile mysterium est, in quo facibus accensis per noctem 
Proserpina requiritur, et ea inventa ritus omnis gratulatione et tae- 
darum iactatione finitur. 


f Plat. Symp. p. 210 A raidra ra épwrikd tows kav ob punbeins, ra Se 
réXea Kat eromrixa ovK 010’ ef olds 7° dy eins. 

& Himer. Zl. 10, § 4, p. 176 od pipnodpevos tov pvortixdy vépor, ds 
éndntn Te kai pvoTn pepifer Tov xpdvov. 


h Stobae. from Themistius (Plutarch) epi puxjs (vol. iv, p. 107, 
Meineke) rére mdcyes maOos ofov of rederais peyddas dpyatdpevor . . . 
mhavat Ta TpOra Kat Treptdpoual kora@dets kai 81a oKdrous Ties Umowror mopetat 
kai dréAeoro, eira mpd Tov Tédous adTov Ta Seva mavta, ppikn Kal tpdpos Kai 
iSpas kat OapBos. ék S€ rovrov pas rt Oavydovoy dmnvrnce, kal roma KaOapoi 
kal ewpaves edefarro, dovas kal Xopetas kal geuvdrntas akovopdte@v iepov Kat 
gacparav dyiwv exovres* ev ais 6 mavreAns Hn Kai paenpares €devbepos 
yeyovas Kal aderos mepudy eorehavwpevos dpydte Kal ovverrw doiors Kal 
kaGapois avdpacr, 

i Plut. de profect. virt. p. 81E 6 & évris yevdpevos kat péya pas idov 
olov dvaxtdépwy dvovyopévar, 

k Walz, Rhetores Graect, vol. viii, p. 114 (Sopatros) : : émet obv elow 
Tay diva oad is al a kal “ansitud dv iepopavrny dua kat dgdovxov saa 
. « » efjev amd trav avaxrépev én’ euavt@ Eevigdpevos. 

1 Themist. Or. 5. 71 €&@ Tov veo Ta mpotédera punoas eis Ta avdKTopa 
riy tedrernv Katabnoera., Cf. R. 202™. Inscription from Eleusis (late 
period) Zph. Arch. 1883, p. 79: 

® pvora, tore p’ cider’ dvaxrépov ex mpopavéevra 
Nugw ev dpyevvais.... 


‘Cf. R. 206». 
m Tatian, Ja Graec. 8 Zebs rH Ovyatpt ovyyiyverat, kat 7 Ovydrnp am 


abrod Kiet. paptupnoe poe viv "EXevols kal Spaxwov 6 pvortixds Kat Opheds 6 
“Ovpas & éniderbe BeBnrois’ A€ywv. *Aidwveds apmdte tiv Képnv kai ai 
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mpages avrov yeydvace pvornpia’ Kdalee Anuntnp thy Ovyarépa kal . ties 
draravra dia rovs ’AOnvaious. 


n Max. Tyr. Diss. 30 € Aoxodot 8€ poe nde thy dpynv cvorncacba 
€optas kat rederds Seay GdAor twEs 7} yewpyol mpSrot pev emt Anya ornodpevor 
Awviow xopovs, mporar dé émi Gp Anunrpe spy.a. 


° Hippol. Phzlosoph. p. 115, Miller, *A@nvaios puoivres ’EXevoina 
Kat émidecxvivtes Tois é€momrevovot TO peya Kat Oavpacroy Kai rededtarov 


€momtikoy puaThpiov, €v o.wmf TeOepirpevoyv oTaxuy, 


P Plutarch, /rag, xxiii. of 8€ dpyato: Kat mpwiairepov éametpov Kat djAov 


ex tav "Edevowiov redeTrav. 
719 Prayer, mystic formulae, sacrifice. 


® Lysias, 6. 51 Odros évdvs orodjy pupovpevos Ta lepd emedeixvve Tois 
duuntous Kai ele tT ova Ta amdéppyra. 


b Procl. 2m Zim. 293 év rots ’EXevowiors iepois eis pev tov ovpavov 
dvaBréyarres €Bdwv ‘ vie,’ karaBréparres S€ eis tiv yay ‘ roxvie’ (Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. p. 782 emends ve, xve, which is found in the parallel state- 
ment of Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 5. 7, p. 146). | 


¢ Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 18 P. Kdore 1d ovvOnya ’Edevowiov 
pvotnpior® évnorevoa, Emiov tov KuKedva, €AaBov ex Kiotns, €yyevoduevos 
(MS. épyacdpevos) amebéuny eis nédaOor kai x kadddov els kiorny (cf. 2b. fevioaca 
1) BavBad thy Ana, dpeyer KuKe@va ait). 

d Athenaeus, 478° Iodépov ev re mepi rov Siov Kwdiov dyai? ‘ peta dé 

a ‘ \ “a ‘ YI. eee) Wee “ , ‘ 4 e 2 
Tadra Thy TedeTHY Trovet Kat aipel Ta ex THs Oaddpwns Kal veer Goor Gyw (dy dor 


~emend. Casaubon) 16 xépvos meptevnvoxdres, todro 8 orl dyyciov 


Kepapeody €xov €v a’t@ moAXovs KoTvAicKous KeKoAAnpévous’ everor 8 €v avtois 
Spptvor, pnkwves AevKoi, mupoi, KpiOai, migot, Adbvpa, Sxpoa, akoi, Kvapor, 
Cevai, Bpdpos, maddOuov, péAt, €Aatov, olvos, yada, diov Epioy amdvtov, 6 dé 
tovro Baordcas olov Aixvoopyaas tovtwy yevera. Cf. Pollux, 4. 103 70 
kepvodpoy dpynpa oi0 Ore Nixva i) €oyapidas pépovrtes. 

© Schol. Plat. Gorg. 497 c €déyero mpos TS pvovpévoy Tadra® €k TUpmdvou 
epayov, €k KupBddov emov, exepvopdpyoa ... md tov maatov tnédvory. Cf. 
Firm. Mat. de error. 18 (p. 102, Halm) ék repmdvov BéBpaxa, ex KvpBdrov 
ménwka, ‘yéyova pootns “Arrews. 


f Hom. H. Dem. 206 rj 8é (Anpnrpr) Séras Merdvepa didov pedind€os 
owvov | mAnoao’, 4 8 dvévevo"* od yap Oeperdy of epacke | mivew oivor épvOpdr, 
dvoye 8 dp’ Edd kat Wop | Sodvar pigaray meper yAnyous tepeivy. 


¢ ? Animal sacrifice: Schol. Arist. Zgu. 282 ox efijv ra Ovdpeva 
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Anuhrept Kai Tepoepdry tEw adiew; in the mepiBodos of the temple, R. 
176, 180, 186. Arist. Ran. 337: 


& mérma modvtipnte Anpntrpos Képn, 
ws 750 pot mpocémvevoe xolpeiwy Kpear, 


Cf. Plato, Rep. 378 A.  Plut. Phok, 28 Mvorny Aaverra xowpidioy ev 
KavOdpo Aipén xjros ovvédaBe. 


220 The feast of MAnpoyéa : Athenae. 499 A TAnpoxsy . «+ xpavrat O€ 
ait@ év "Eevoim ty TeAevTaia Tv pvoTnpiov ipépa, hv Kal an’ avrovd mpoo- 
ayopevovor mAnpoxéas’ €v. 7 Svo mAnpoxdas mAnpocartes, THY pev mpos 
dvatohis tiv d€ mpds Siow duotdpevor, avatpémovow emdéyovtes pow 
pvorikny. prnpovever & aitav kal 6 roy Tlespidovy.. . 

iva mAnpoxdas tacd és xOdnov 

xaop edpnpws mpoxewper. 
Hesych. 5. v. mAnpoxdy. tH torepaia jpépg Tv pvornpiav KoTuNoKous my- 
povow, ots Kadovot mAnpoxdas. Pollux, 10. 74: mAnpoxdny . ... Kepapeody 
dyyciov . . . @ xpavrat TH TeAevTaig TOY pvoTnplov. 


221 The "Emdavpiov jpépa: Philostr. Vet. Apoll. 4. 18 "Hy pév 8) 
’Emdauplov juépa. Ta dé "Emdavpia pera mpdppnow xai ta iepeia Sedpo 
(leg. ‘iepa Sedpo,’ vide Rhein. Mus. 1902, 4) pueiv *AOnvaiois marpov 
émi Ovaia Sevtépa® routi dé evdpicav *"AokAnmiod Evexa, dre Oy euvnoav avrov 
qeovra “Emdavpdbev oe pvornpiov. dpueAnoavres dé of moddol Tov pveicba 
mept Tov ’Amo\A@mov elxov . . . 6 b€ iepodvrns ox €Bovdero mapéxe Ta iepd, 
pay yap av more punoa: yonra, pnde THY 'Edevoiva avoiga avOpar@ pi) xabap@ 
ra dSayudma. Cf. Paus. 2. 26,8. Arist. Ath. Pol. 56 rwopmav 8 émepe- 


Aeiro [6 dpxwr| ths Te TH "AgKANM@ yevouerns Grav olkovpOcr pvorat. 
222 ? Mystic doctrine. 


August. de Civ. Dei, xx. De Cereris sacris Eleusiniae, de quibus 
iste Varro nihil interpretatus nisi quod attinet ad frumentum. Porph. 
de Abst. 4. 22 aot 5€ kai Tpirrdrcpnov *AOnvaiots vopobernoa, Kat tov 
vépuov aitav tpeis ere Zevoxpdrns Aéyer Siapévew “Edevoive tovode’ -yoveis 
riyav, Oeors kaprois dyd\Aew* (Ga py civerOar. Cf. the dypador rdpor, R. 
zor. Cic. Af. 1. 9 ta Evpormidav marpia. Cic. Zusc. 1. 13 remini- 
scere quoniam es initiatus quae traduntur mysteriis. Isocr. Paneg. 28 
Trav evepyert@v ds ovx oidv te GdAos 7 Tois peyvnpevois axovew. Synes. 
Dion. p. 48 A ’ApwroréAns agsot rods rerekcopévous ov pabeiv ri Sei GdAda 
maGeiv kat SiareOnvat yevopevous Sndovdre emirndeious. 
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283 ? Moral influence of the mysteries. 
2 Hom. #. Dem. 366-369: , 
Tiuas S€ oxnonoOa per abavdrowi peyioras, 
trav & adinoavtay ricis Eocerat Apara mayTa 
ot kev pr Ovoiaot redy pévos iAdoKwvrat 
evayéws Epdovres evaiciwa Spa rédodvtes, 

b Arist. Ran. 455: 

pdvos yap juiv mdcos Kat péyyos fapdv éorw 
doot pepunpel? ed- 
oR te Supyopuer 

Tpdmov mept tovs §évous 

kal tous tdvwras. 

ce Jd, 886: 

Anuntep 7 Opépaca thy éunv ppeva 
eivai pe Tv cay akov pvotnpior. 

4 Andoc. De Myst. p. 44 Baiter (§ 125) ovvgxer 6 mavrov cxerAL@raros 
avOpatmev th pytpi kal th Ovyarpi, iepets dv ris pytpos kal ris Ovyarpds ...0vd" 
Zerve TH Oed. Lb. p. 36, § 31 mpods S€ rovrois pepunobe Kai Ewpdxare Tov 
Ocoiv ra iepd, iva tipmpnanre pev Tos doeBodvras Ta{nre S€ Tous pndev adikovvras. 

e Arr. Epici. iii. 21, 422 obras adapédpa yiverar tor pvornpia, otras és 
gavraciay épxdpeba Sri emi madeig Kai emavopbace tov Biov xaterradn, 

f Diog. Laert. vi. 2, § 39 “Atovvrwy abrov [Atoyévn] ’A@nvaiwy punOjvac 
kai Neydvrwv as ev” Adov mpocdpias of peuunpévor Tuyxdvovor, Tedoior, en, ei 
’Aynoidaos pév kat "Erapewavrdas év ro BopBédpw didgovow, eiredeis dé tives 
pepunpevot ev Talis pakdpev vycols €vovrat. 

s Sopatros, in Walz, Rhet. Graec. 8. 114 Eoopat dia THy TederHy mpds 
macav apeTny érousdoraros. 

Groups of Eleusinian deities. 

224 Td eo = Demeter and Kore: vide R. 175, 180, 182, 183, 185, 
187. Inscriptions, Eph. Arch. 1894, p.195,and 1896, p. 37- Andoc. 
De Myst. 124. Cf. R. 191 ‘H mpecBurépa kai 4 vewrépa. 

235 § Oeds and 4 Ged =? Plouton and Persephone: vide inscription on 
relief at Eleusis, Eph. Arch, 1886, Hiv. 3 Avowaxidns avéOnxe Gea Beg. 
C. I. A. 2. 1620C3 3. 1109 Koopnrns épnBov tepers Ocod kal Ocds 
Eipyvaios: vide R. 180 rd Oe mentioned in company with 7 Ged and 
0. beds. 

26 Te ded and Plouton: vide R. 182,190. Inscription, circ. 100 B.C., 
on Eleusinian relief, Eph. Arch. 1886, Wir. 3 (cf. Ath. Mitth. 1895, 


p. 262, n. 2) Aaxpareiins Sworpdrov ‘Ikapueds iepets Geot Kai Oeas kal 
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EiBovhéws .. . xapiornptov Anuntpe kat Képp kat Oe@ cat eG ai EdSovdel.. . 
avéOnxev, Tlkovrwv. Tpimrddepnos, Ged. beds: for restoration of inscrip- 
tion vide Heberdey in Festschrift fiir Benndorf, p. 111, Taf. 4. 
C. L.A. 2. 948 (circ. B.c. 310) Tovode emdyaro 6 icpopdvens [ry 
kAivnv oTp@|oa T® ITdovr@m kat ry Tpan| eCav koopnoat| Kata Thy pavteiay 
tod Oeod: see Hermes, vi, p. 106. Lph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 4 rod 
Thovrwvos i€pea: inscription from Eleusis, circ. 300 B.c. 

*” Eubouleus, in conjunction with 4 ed and 6 6eds: vide R. 180. 
Votive inscription found near the Ploutonion at Eleusis, fourth 
century B.c. Lph. Arch, 1886, p. 262 EvBovdei Baveideds .. . Auday- 
tos . . . avéOneav: vide Zeus, R. 55%, 56. Cf. Dionysos, R. 132. 
C.1. G, Add. 2347°: late epigram identifying Eubouleus and Hades. 

Triptolemos. | 

m8 Arr. Epict. Diss. 1. 4, 30 Tperrodéu@ fepd kat Bopodls mavres dvOpw- 
mot aveotdkaow Ste tas nuepovs tpopas hyuiv edaxe. Cult at Eleusis: vide 
R.176, 183. Paus. 1. 38, 6 "EXevowious 8€ ore pev Tpimrorepov vads. Cf. 
R. 17,164. At Athens: R. 143. C. ZA. 3. 704, late inscription 
mentioning fepeis rod Tpurroh€yov. Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 47 lepeds 
Anuntpos kat Tpurrodépov 6 "Auhibeos. 

*” ‘The Goddesses and Iacchos : vide R. 115), 143, 171, 176, 185, 
186, 193, 2054, 21, 216f, 

a Arist. Ran. 324: 

“Iaxy’, & modvripos év pas évOdde valor, 
“laxx’ ® "Jakye, 

edOe révd ava hedva yopevowv 

doious és OMacwras, 

moNUKapTrov pev Tivdoowy 

mept xpatt o@ Bpvovra 

arépavoy puprov. 

340 €yetpe proyéas Naymadas ev xepol rwdoour, 
“Iaxx’ & “Iakye, 
vuKrépov Tederis pwooddpos dornp. 

395 Niv xal rov wpaiov Oedv mapaxadeire Seipo 
@daiot, Tov ouvéumopov riode Tis xopelas, 
“Iaxxe mohvuripnte, pédos éopris 
Roiorov eipov, Sedpo ovvaxoovbe 
mpos thv Gedy. 

b Soph. Antig. 1119: 

Médas dé 
maykoivos *"EXevowias 
Anois év Kédrros, Baxyed. 
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¢ 1146 “Id wip mvedvrav 
xopay’ dorpar, 
, , b Ny 
. vuxiov pbeypdrwv émickore, 

mat Atos yéevebXov, 
mpopan? & Nakias cais dua mepirddos 
Oviaow, ai oe pawdpevar mavyvyor 
Xopevovor tov tapiay “Iaxyov, 


d Newly discovered Delphic Paean to Dionysos, Bull. Corr. 
Hellén. 1895, p. 403 tpodes puxors "Edevoivos dv’ [dvbepa|Ses . . . [vos 
&v@| dmav “EAddos yas audi évvaéras .. . éndmras dpylov éa|i@v “Ia|xxov 
[KAeler ole. 

© Soph. frag. (Strabo, 687) Nicay, fv 6 Bovkepws “laxxos ... vépet. 

f Plut. Aristid. 27 rb "laxxeiov Aeyduevov (at Athens). 


& Verg. Georg. 1. 166 Mystica vannus Iacchi. Serv. 2%. alii 
‘mysticam ’ sic accipiunt, ut vannum vas vimineum latum dicant, in 
quod ipsam propter capacitatem congerere rustici primitias frugum 
soleant, et Libero et Liberae sacrum facere. 


h Harpocr. s.v. Arkvoddpos* rd Aixvov mpds macav reer} kat Ovoiay 
émirndeidv €or, 


i Hesych. s.v. Ackvirns* éniberov Atovicov dd rv Aixvov, év ols Ta 
madia Kotme@vrat, 


k Photius, s.v. "Iaxyos’ Aidvvoos éni tO paote’ Kal fpws tis, Kal 9 em’ 
aire gon’ Kai 7 Nuépa Kal? Hy eis airov  mavyyups. Cf. "laxxaywyds and 
Kouporpégos, R. 208. Lucr. 4.1168 At tumida et mammosa Ceres 
est ipsa ab Iaccho. 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Raz. 326 Mia rév prornpiov earl f eixds év 7 Tov 
~ “Taxxov é€dyovow ... cuvidpura rH Anynrpt 6 Aidvucos. iol yotv ot dace 
Tlepoedyns aibrov eivat, of 8€ tH Anuntps ovyyevécbat, dddor S€ Erepov Ardvucov 
civat tov “Iaxxor, of dé rdv adrdév. Arr. Anad. 2. 16, 3 ’AOnvaior Aidyucoy 
tov Aws kai Képns aéBovow ,., Kai 6 “laxyos 6 pvotikds ToUT@ TO Atovicg, 
ovxt T@ OnBai~, émaderat, 

m Lucian, De Sait, 39 [if rod épxnorod modvpabaa ... tore ...| "Idkxov 
orapaypor. 


n Strabo, p. 468 "Iaxydv re cai Aidyvoov kadovor Kai Tov dpynyéerny Tay 
pvotnpiwy, ths Anuntpos Saipova, 
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Ov rade Bpdptos ov rade xopol 

Baxxat te Ovpaodpépot, 

ov Tupmdvey ddadaypol, 

OvK otvov xAwpal oTaydves 

Kpnvats trap vdpoxvtots, 

ovd’ év Niog pera Nupdav 

“Taxxov “Iaxxov @dav 

HéAm@ mpos trav ’Adpodiray. 

$50 Dionysos-cult at Eleusis, R. 18, 211. Archil. Frag. 120, from 

the "loBdxxeva: Anyntpos dyvijs Kai Képns tiv marnyupw o¢Bov. Eleusinian 
fourth-century inscription in honour of Damasias the Theban: Zh. 
Arch. 1884, p. 71... mapackevacas . . . xopovs dvo, rov pev raider, rdv dé 
avdpav émrédwxev TH Anunrpe kai tH Képyn cal ro Atoviow... avemata... 6 
Snpapxos. Arovyoiwy trav ’’EXevoin trois tpay@dois .. . émpedeobo . . . Oras 
dv avaypapy réde rd Yndiopa Kal oraby év rH Atovvoio. Cf. 1883, p. 83 
Atovvoiov To tratpim dyau’Edevoin, Cf. 2b. p.109. Connexion between 
Eleusis and the Anthesteria: vide R. 205f. Connexion between 
Eleusis and the Lenaia, R. 2054. Cf. Dionysos, R. 62f, 1198, 
129° Suid. s.v. Kuropédpos* fouxe 8¢ ras kioras lepas elvar Atovicou kat 
tai Oeaiv. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 62 Hunc dico Liberum Semela 
natum non eum quem nostri maiores auguste sancteque Liberum 
cum Cerere et Libera consecraverunt, quod quale sit ex mysteriis 
intelligi potest. Cf. R. 78>, 1156. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea. Diod. 
Sic. 4. 25 [‘Hpaxdjjs] peréoxe trav év "ENevoive pvotnpioy Movoaiov rod 
"Ophéws viod réte mpoearnxdros ris rederjs. Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 7 
ideo simul Liberum et Cererem posuit, quia et templa eis simul posita 
sunt et ludi simul eduntur. Cf. 1.344 licere Cereri de vino sacrificari; 
pontificales namque hoc non vetant libri. Cf. R. 7. 


Affiliated cults. 

%1a Ephesos : Strab. 633 ére viv of ek rod yévous |’ AvdpéxAou| dvopafovrat 
Baowreis Exovrés twas tipas, mpoedpiay re ev ay@ou Kat mophupay érionpov Tov 
Bacidikod yévous, okirwva avti oxnmrpov, kal ta iepa rhs "EXevowias Anpntpos. 

b Mykale: Herod. 9. 97 dmixdpevot mapa 1rd t&v Tormey ipdy ris 
MvxaAns és Taiowvd te kat Sxodomdevra, ty Anuntpos "Edevowins ipdv, rd 
Gikioros 6 Tacxhéos iSpvoatro Newkém tH Kédpov émiondpevos emi MiAnrov 
KTLOTUY. 


At Keleai, near Phlius: vide R. 2o02h, 


82 At Argos, temple of Demeter TeAacyis, ? associated in local 
myth with Eleusis: Paus. 1. 14, 2 Aéyerat ody ws Anyntpa és “Apyos 
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ehOoicay Tedaoyds d€~arro otk .. . Vatepov S€ Tpoxtdov iepohavrny hvydrra 
edbeciv paciv és ray ’Arrixny Kai yuvaira te €£ "EXevoivos yipat K.7.A. 


*88 Lerna: vide R. 115%. C.J. A. 3, 718 (third century: a. p.) Anois 
xa Kovpns Oeoixedov iepopavrny | kv8aivwv marépa orioe Sdpors KAeddas | Kexpo- 
mins coor épvos Epariov, @ pa kai abrds | Aepvaiwy ddirar icov eexro yépas. 
Paus. 2. 36, 7 9 8€ Aépva éoriv... mpos Oardoon, kat rederiv Aé€pvata 
[? Aepvaig] dyovow évraiba Anpynrpt. 37. 3 Karacrnoacba dé rav Aepvatov 
why terernv Sirdupord ghar. Arch, Zeit. 1863, 75, inscription of 
Archelaos: ‘ év Aépyp & édayev pvorirddovs Saidas.’ 


4 Megalopolis: Paus. 8.31, 7 Karaornoacbas dé odrot MeyadoroXirats 
A€yovrat mpGrov trav peydrwv Oedv tiv rederHy, Kai Ta Spapeva TeV e€y 
"Edevoivi éore pupnpata, Cf. 119°. 


e e .8 4 U 
mate Pheneos, in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 15, 1 Pevedrais de xal Anpunrpos 
; A a > fo 
eorw icpdv émixAnow ’EXevowias, Kal dyovor tH Oe@ Tedernv, Ta ’Eevoin 

, 4 A ’ A > A , 6 , > 1d a A 
Opapeva kai mapa ohiow ta aita pdokovres Kabeornxévar, adixerba yap 
avtois Nady xara pdvrevpa &€k AceAdar, tpirov S€ dmdyovoy EipdAmou todrov 
bY a 
etvat tov Nady, Tapa 8€ ris "EXevowias 76 iepov memoinrat Tlérpapa Kadovpe- 
vov, AiBot Svo Hppoopévor mpds GAAnAovs peydAot. ayovres 5€ mapa ~ros 
a 4 , > , Ay , ¢ A > - Q 
nvtwa TedeTHY peiCova dvopdfovot, Tors AiGovs TovTovs THUKa’TAa dvotyovat, Kai 
AaPdvres ypappara €€ aitav eyovta Ta és THY TedeTHY Kal avayvdvtes és Em|KoOV 
A a v4 > Q > a . a a 4 > 4 A Q 
Tov pvoTey KaTébevro év vukti avOis TH avTH. Pevearav dé oda Tovs moAAovs Kai 
Gpvivras bré iorav To Ierpdpare cai émiOnua én aito mepibepés éor 
pe s Umép peyioray T@ Tlerp@parte kai emiOnua ex atta mepipepes €or, 
» toe , , ’ a ee \ é , A 
€xov evros Anpyntpos mpédownov Kidapias. tovto 6 icped’s mepibépevos to 
, > fed , , Eee | oad bY , Ul A 
Tpogwmov ev TH peifove Kadoupéevy teAeT] paBdors Kata Adyov by Tiva Tors 
tmoxOovious [MS. émyxOovious| maier. 


86 Epidauros: £ph. Arch. 1883, p. 228 (injunction to the invalid 
visiting the temple) Kowg dvoa ’AckAnm@d ’Hmidvy EXevowias (inscription 
first century a.D.): 20. p. 26 Anois mpdrodos Tatjovos iepevs (inscription 
second century a.p.). Cf. R. 221 the ’Emdaupiov jpépa. 


*7 Alexandria: R. 202° Livy, 45. 12 Ad Eleusinem, qui locus 
quattuor milia ab Alexandrea abest. Schol. Callim. zz Cer.. 1 ‘o 
grradehpos Trodepaios xata pipnow tev ’Abnvaiov ny twa ipvoev éy 
“Ade~avdpeia, €v ois kai tiv rod Kaddbov mpdodor, eos yap fv év *AOnvas év 
Gpicpévn hepa emi dxnpatos éepecOar Kadabov és tipny tis Anpntpos. 
Hymn. Cer. 1: - 

T& xadrdOw xaridvros émpbeyEacbe yuvaixes 

_ “Adpatep péya xaipe, modutpdde, movAupedipye.’ 
roy KdAaOov Karidvra [xapai Oacacde BéBaXor| 
pyr amd te réyeos pyr avrdbev avydoonoée, | 
pi) mais pyre yuvd pnd? & Kxatexevato xairay, 
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I2I xas at roy Kddabov evxdrpryes tmmor ayovre 
Técoapes, Ss duiv peydda beds etpvavacca - 
Aevkov €ap Aevkdy Se Oépos Kal xeipa époiwa 
nget Kat POwwérwpov, eros & eis dAdo udakei. 

? Independent worship of Demeter ’EXevowia or ’EXevoia. 

*88 Boeotia. Kopai: Paus. 9. 24, 1 évrad@a Anuntpos Kai Avovicov kat 
Sapamidds éeorw iepa.  Aéyovar dé of Bowwrot cat modicpara GAAa mpos TH 
Aipvn more, "A@nvas xat ’EXevoiva, oixeioOat. 

%° Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 3"Eore S€ kat Anyntpos émikdnow ”EXevowias 
iepdv €v TAarauais. Plut. Arzs¢. 11 (outside the city) twd rov KiBaipava 
vads €otw apxatos mavy Anunrpos ’Edevowvias kal Képys mpocayopevdpevos. Cf, 
Herod. g. 62. 

40 Laconia. On Taygetos: Paus. 3. 20, 5 Anunrpos émixAnow 
*Edevowias €oriy iepdv, évrav0a “Hpaxdéa AaxeSaipdnor kpupbjvai pacw bd 
“AgkAntiod To Tpaipa idpevov. kal 'Opdéas éoriv év aire Edavoy, Tehavyar, 
as pacww, épyov. § 6 émi Oardoon médica “EXos fv... ek Tovrov 5) Tov 
"Edous §davov Képns ris Anuntpos év nuépats pyrais dvayovow és rd "EXevoinov, 
Hesych. s.v. ’Edevoina’ dyav Oupedixds aydpevos Anuntpt mapa Adkwou' Kal 
év Scxehia tipGrac “Apres, kal Zeds "ENevoinos map “Iwot. Festival of 
’"EXevovua at Mistra: R. 44. Cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4416 ’EXevina 
Aapover évikn adrds duoxiwy ? sixth century B.c. ? At Gythion: Rez. 
Arch. 1845, p. 216 (Le Bas-Foucart, Laconia, 240) [@eg ?] EXevoi{a] on 
votive relief. Cf. Cults, p. 616, R. 16. 

*41 Basilis: Paus. 8. 29, 5 ravrns éyévero olxeoris Kiyedos 6 Kpeopdvrn 
T@ ’Aptotouaxou thy Ovyarépa éxdovs* én’ euod S€ épeimia 7 Baowis jv, Kal 
Anpntpos iepdv é€v avrois €deimero ’EXevowias. Athenae. 609 e Nuxias év 
trois Apxadixois . . . nov Kiwedov |Baodida] médw kricavra év rp medi rept 
rov *AAgedy. eis qv karotkicavra Tappaciay twas tépevos Kat Bapov dvaoricat 
Anpytpe Edevowia, fis €v ty éoprh Kal roy Tov KaANous dy@va éemiredéoat . . « 
€mredeirae Sé nat péxpt viv 6 dyay ovros. Kal ai dywm{duevar yuvaikes 
xpvcodpdpot dvoudfovrat, 

43 Arcadia. ‘Thelpusa: Paus. 8. 25, 2 Anyrpos iepov "EXevowias. . . 
core pév Oedrrovaiwv €v Spore, dyddpata dé év ait@, modav émta ovK amodéov 
éxacrov, Anuntpds €ore kat 7 mais kai 6 Aivucos, ra mavra dpoiws dibouv, 

48 ? Knossos in Crete: Diod. Sic. 5.77 xara riv Kpnrny év Kyaoe 
vopipov €& apxaiwv elvac davepOs Tas teheras ravTas mace mapadidocba 
(referring to the Eleusinian and Samothracian mysteries). 

44 Olus in Crete, the goddess 7’EAevoiva: Artemis, R. 13 m, C.1.G. 
2554 Mnvis ’Edevowio. 

“ Thera: C. Z. G. 2448, col. ii. 1. 9 é» part "Edevowly, Ptolem. 
Geogr. 3. 15, 25 Onpa vnoos év 7 médes Svo, "EAevoly Kat Oia. 


— Se 
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Other mystery-cults of Demeter and Kora: vide Demeter @copo- 
$épos, R. 74-107. 

46 Andania, in the Kapydowv addoos: Paus. 4. 33, 4 7 Be “Ay Képns 
tis Anpntpds €orw énikdnows’ vdap & avaow é« myyns mapa rd @yahpa, Ta 
bé és tas Ocas Tas peyddas, Spaou yap Kai ravrats é€v Kapvacio thy redernp, 
Gméppyra tora pot* Sevrepa yap odior vépw cepvdrnros pera ye “Edevoina, 
Id, 4, 26, 8 (in the tdpia yadxq, found on Ithome and opened by 
Epaminondas) ray peyddov bedv éyéyparro i TeAeTH, Kat Todro Hy 1} Tmapa- 
xatabnkn tod "Apicropévovs, Ld. 4. 1, 5 mapa tavrny rv Meconyny ra dpyia 
Kopifov trav peyadov bedy Kavxov Oe €& ’EXevoivos’. .. thy Se rederhnv 
Tay peyddov GeGy Avxos 6 Ilavdiovos modXois reat Vorepov Kavxwvos mponyayev 
és méov tins’ Kal Adxou Spupdy ers dvopatovow évba exdOnpe rods pioras... 
§ 7 perexdopnoe kat MéOaros ris rederns €otw & ‘O dé MéOaros yévos pev 
jv ’A@nvaios, tederns S€é kai dpyiwv mavroiwy cuvbérns. otros Kai OnBaias tov 
KaBeipev ti rederiv kareornoato... avéOnke Sé kat és Td KAictoy Td AvKopiday 
eixéva €xovcay €miypappa, 

qyuoa 8° ‘Eppeiao Sduous... te Kéhevba 

Adparpos xat mpwroydvov Kovpas, 66 pact 

Meconvyny Ocivat peyddaot Oeaiow ayava 

drAvadéw. Krewoio ydvov Kavewmadao. 

Caipaca 8 ws ovpmavta Avxcos Tavdidnos pas 

’ArOidos iepd epya map ’Avdavin béro xKedv7. 
Id. 4. 27, 6 {at the recolonization of Messene): Meoonvioe 5€ Ati re 
"1Owparga Kai Arooxovpois, of d€ ogiow [Meconviors| icpeis Ocais tais peyddais 
kat Kavxwn [@vov], Inscription (B.c. g1) found near Andania: 
Dittenb.2 653. Cauer, Delect? 47. Collitz, Déalect-Inschr. 4689. 
Sauppe, Dre Mysierien-inschrift. von Andania, Ber. Ges. Wiss. Gottin- 
gen, 1859, p. 217. Le Bas-Foucart 11, No. 326%, Expiic. p. 161 
Tlepi iep@v ai iepav. ‘O ypappareds trav ouvvedpwv rovs yernbévras iepods 
Opxi~dtw mapaxpyya ... lepav katopévov aia Kat olvoy omévdovtes dpKov 
Tov droyeypappevov' durviw Tors Oeovs, ois Ta pvornpia emeredeirat, emipédecay 
few .. . Tas dé fepas dpxicéra 6 lepers Kal of iepot ev T@ iep@ Tod Kapveiov .. 
kai moreEopxiévr@, memoinuat dé Kal mori roy avdpa trav cupBiwow doiws Kat 
Sixaios ... 1. 23 pi) exérw b€ pndepia .. . brodnpara ef py Twidiva 7) Seppdrwa 
iepdOura. 1, 24 Saas 8€ det diacxevaterOa eis Oedv Sidbecw, éydvr@ tov 
eivartopov Ka 5 dy of iepot Siardgwvrs. 1. 30 [ev 8€ ra momma] of mapbéva 
ai iepai, xabos Gv Adxwrrs Gyovoa Tra appara, émixeipevas Kiotas €xovoas iepa 
puotikd, elrev & Oowappoorpia & eis Aduarpos ... eirev & iépea ras Aduarpos 
tas ep imnodpésyq, etrev d ras év Aiyika... ’AyéoOw dé €v ra moumG Kal Ta 
Gvpara, kat Ovodvrw TG pév Adparps civ émiroxa, ‘Eppave xpidv, peyddots 
Geois Sdpadw civ, *AmdAdou Kapveio xdmpov, ‘Ayva div... 1, 69 “Eors de a 
det mapéxeww mpd tov apxecOa trav pvotnpiov, dpvas dvo Aevkovs, emi Tod 
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xaOappod Kptov edxpovv, kat Grav év tH Ocarpm Kabaiper, xoupicKovs Tpeis, 
imép rods mpwrouvartas apvas éxardv... 1, 87 ras dé Kpavas Tas ovopacpévas 
dia Tv dpxatov eyypapev ‘Ayvas kal Tod yeyevnpevou Torti TG Kpava ayda\paros 
ray émipédeav éxérw Mvaciorparos, |, 93 Tov vady tov Meyddwv Ocav. |. 97 
‘lepod Setrvov. Of iepot amd trav Oupdrav .., Ta Nowa Kpéa Kataxpnoaobwcav 
els 7d fepdv Seimvoy pera rav iepav Kai mapOévay Kat mapadaBdvrw rév Te iepi 
kal rav iépeav kat trav i¢peay tov Kapveiov, Cf, the ‘Ayn Gea at Delos; 
C.I.A. 2. 985 (circ. 95 B.C.). 

27, At Hermione (on the site of the old city): Paus. 2.34, 10 scesubahis 

peydrov Abwv rAoyadev eiciv, évris 8€ aitay iepa SpSaw amdppyntra Anperpe. 

Arcadia. 

48 Trapezus: Paus, 8. 29, I emt rov *ANgeidy év dptotepa kataBaivorte 
€x Tpamefodvros ov méppw tod morapod Babos éorw dvopatspevor, EvOa dyovcr 
rererny Sua €rous Tpirov Oeais peyddats. 

49 Mantinea: vide R. 149%. Le Bas-Foucart, 352 h (inscription 
61 B.c.,in honour of a priestess) émel Neximma... 1, 15 dyaye dé kat 
Trav joumav Tav Kopayiov émoduws Kat peyadomperds kat COve ra Oe... 
elonveyxe S€ kal 1a Oe@ mémdov kai €oxérace Kal ebuxnudnoe TA Teplt Tav Oeov 
dppyta pvornpia, tmede~ato S€ kal rav Oedv eis trav idiav oikiav, kabas eorw 
Oos rots det ywvopevors iepedor, erroinoe Sé kal ra vouifdueva €v Tois TpLaxogTois, 
rat dvoiger Tov vaov peyadopepas. Cf. 3521 ered) banva .. . dveorparrec 
evoeBas .. . mpos Te Tav Anuntpa kal trav Képav kal tas fepelas tas Adyarpos 
...lepirevye yap ta Aduatpt peyadomperds ... dvaxetxe Spaxuas €éxarov 
elkoot els Te Tay TOU peydpou émioxevay ... Cdoke TH Kow@ Tav lepedy [ras 
Aduarpos| émawéoa anvav . . , mi te TG Kadoxayabig Kal evepyecia, TE 
eoynxe els re Trav Oedv kai tas iepeias ... kai dvabeivat [rd Wypiopal els rd tae 

Lykosura: vide R. 119. 

260 Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy//. 373 «is d€ riv éopriw (of Demeter and 
Kora see Zeus, R. 56) Ovérw Muxonadar 7 Bovdopévn kai Tav oikovaay én 
Moxdvp doar emi Anuntpa rerédeorat (Macedonian period). 

251 Paros, Thasos: Paus. 10. 28, 3 KAedBorav S€ es Gdoov ta Spyta Ths 
Anpntpos éveykeiv mpaornv ex Uapov daciv. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 418: 
coin of Paros, circ. 200 B.c., Demeter seated on mystic cista with 
sceptre. Cf. Ruhland, Dre Eleustn. Gotthett. p. 102. Mitylene: 
C.J. G. 2177 6 dapos TiB, Kaicapa civ rais Oeais tais wept ta pvornpia 2 
cf, 21.75 Anpnrpos kal Oedv kaproddépav kal Oedv wodvkdprrov kai Teheopdpar. 

22 Smyrna: Ash. Mitth. 1889, p. 95 (inscription, second sive! 
A.D. ?) Kara 76 Wngiopa ae puoTey, 

Gela: R. 130. 

252 a ? at Naples: Stat. Silv. 4. 8, 50 Tuque Actaea Ceres, cursu 
cui semper anhelo | votivam taciti quassamus lampada mystae. 

68 Demeter Mvoia: Paus, 2. 18, 3, between Argos and Mycenae, 
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xepiov Muoia xal Anuntpos Mvoias iepdv, ard dvdpis Mvoiov ré dvopa yevo- 
pévov kai rovTov, Kabamep héeyouvow "Apyeiot, Eévov tH Anuntpt. Tovr@ pev ody 
ovk ereot dpopos’ év d€ ait@ vads €orw GdXos dmris TAivOov, Edava dé Képns » 
kai IAovravos kat Anuyntpds €or, At Pellene: see R. 85. : 

*54 Demeter Tornpiopdpos, Athenae. p. 460d tiparac dé kai év 
‘Axalg Anpntnp mornpropspos Kata Thy "AvOémy x@pav, as Adrokparns irropet 
ev Sevrép@ "Axaikar, 

255 Demeter Mavredin, dedication at Biidantos: Eph. Arch. 1893; 
p. 102 TlavreXin Baxx@ Te Kal avTn Depoehovin. ’ 

Demeter with the Kabeiri. 

256 ? in Samothrace. Mnaseas of Patrai: Miller, #. 4. G. 3. 
Pp. 154 Tots KaBeipos, Sv Mvacéas pyoi cal Ta dvdpara .. . Agiepos pev ovv 
éoriy 7 Anuntnp, ’AgiwWxepoa dé 7 Tlepoeddyn, ’Agtdxepoos 5€ 6 “Adns. Strab. 
Pp. 198 ’Aprepidwpds pyow eivat vycov mpos tH Bperavrxy, Kal’ hv dpo.a Tois 
€v SapoOpakn mept thy Anuyntpa Kal tiv Képny icporovetra, At Thebes: R. 
139%. Cf. the legend in Paus. 9. 25, 6 Anunrpos 8 ody KaBetpors 8apdv 
€or » terern. ? At Anthedon: R. 138. At Andania: R. 246, 

*7 The mysteries of 4 Sereipa at Athens: Ar. Rfef. p. 1419 a Hepi- 
KAjs Aautova émnpeto tept THs TeAeTHS TOY THs Sereipas tepav, eimdvros S€ Gre 
ovx oidy re dréXecrov dxovew xrdA. Cf. Ammonius, p. 84 (Walckenaer) 
Kopvdados Sjpos ’AOnvyow év @ owrijpos Kovpns iepdvy, Arist. Ran. 377: 

GAN’ uBa xaras apeis 

Thy Soreipav yevvaiws. 
Cf. Kore Soreipa at Megalopolis: R. 119% Kyzikos, R. 128. Ery- 
thrai, R. 163. Sparta, R. 117. 

258 Demeter as goddess of healing, with Asklepios: vide R. 37, 124, 
236; private dedication at Eleusis, Eph. Arch. 1892, Taf. 5 Anunrpe 
Evxpdrns (? circ. 300 B. C.). Cf. inscription éimép ris épdoews OG Anunrpe 
dépov on relief from Philippopolis, Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. Alias, 
Taf. 14, no. 7 Cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 298. Artemid. Onetrocr. 2. 39 
(Anuntnp kai Képn Kai “laxxos) tos vooodvras duoract, At Patrai: Paus. 
7. 21, II rov d€ Gdgous iepdy €xerat Anuntpos’ airy pev kal 9 mais éoraot, 76 
d€ dyakpua ris Tijs €ore kaOnpevorv. pd d€ rod iepod ris Anunrpéds éoremnyn ... 
Mavreioy d¢ evravéa éorw awevdés, od piv emt mavti ye mpdypatt, GAdAa ext TOV 
KapyovTov, KatomTpov kad@dio tay Aerray Syoartes Kabaow, crabpapevor pun 
mpdow KabixécOac ths myyns, GAN doov émupatoa tod vdatos To KiKA@ TOD 
katémtpov. 76 O€ evreiOev evéipevor tH Oe@ Kal Ovpidoarres és Td KaTomMTpoY 
Br<rovew" 7d dé oquor rv vooobvra Fro. Cavra 4 Kat TeOvedra emideixvucr. 

®° Firm. Mat. De Lrror.c. 27 (p. 120, Halm) In Proserpinae sacris 
caesa arbor in effigiem formamque virginis componitur, et cum intra 


civitatem fuerit inlata, quadraginta noctibus plangitur, quadragesima 
vero nocte comburitur, 
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| GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. 
The Euxine, 
Pantikapaion: R.90. C.J. G. 2108 iepi Anunrpos. 
Olbia: Herod. 4. 53 ‘Imméd\ew dxpn . . . & 8€ ard ipdy Anpuntpos 
evidpura. Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p.11: Head of Demeter, 
fourth century B.c.: cf. Hell. Journ. 1902, p. 262. 


Tomi, 134°. 
Thrace, 
Abdera, 89. 


Lysimacheia: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 238. Head of Demeter 
with corn-wreath. 


Philippopolis (?), 258. 

Byzantium, 13, 152. 

Sestos, coin-type fourth century B.c.: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, 
p. 198: Demeter seated, with ear of corn. Head of Persephone. 


Macedon: Thessalonica coin-type (Roman period), Brit. Mus. Cat., 
_ Macedon, p. 117: Demeter with torches in serpent-car. 


Pella: 26. p. 92: Head of Demeter with veil, first century B. c. 

Thessaly. 

Call. Hymn Cer. 25: 

otra trav Kudiav, ere Adriov tpdv evacov. 
teivd alta Kaddov GAdgos émouoavto TeAacryoi. 

Pyrasos, 15, 22, 135% Cf. Strab. p. 435 1rd 8€ Anynrpiov Anunrpos 
elpnxe ["Opunpos| répevos kai éxddeoe Ivpucov' fv dé mods... €xovea 
Anpntpos Gdoos Kal lepdv dyov. 

Antron: Hom. Hymn Dem. 490: 

GN’ ay "EXevoivos Ovogcons Sipov exovaat, 
kat Ildpov aydipirny “Avrpwvd re merpnevra. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v."Avrpov’ médts Oerradias. 


Thebai of Phthiotis: Bret. Mus. Cat, Thessaly, p. 50. Head of 
Demeter with corn-stalks, fourth century B.c. 


Thermopylae, 62, 136%. 

Delphi: ull. Corr. Hell. 23, p. 579 (reference to inscriptions 
indicating a shrine), Cf. R. 22. 

Lokri Epiknemidii, 142. 

Skarpheia, 3. Strab. 408 6 “Erewvis 8€ Sxdppn perwvoudebn. Schol. 
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Soph. Oecd. Col. 91 «ict ye ot gact rd prfjpa rod Oidtrodos ev fepa 
Anyntpos eivac ev ’Ereavs (quoting from Arizelos). Lysimachos 
apud Schol. Soph. O. C. 91 (Miiller, /. 7H. G. 3, p. 336, Fr. 6) 
Oidinou redevtnoavros . . . Exdpucay of pirot [adrdv] eis "Erewvdy, Bovdd- 
pevot 8&€ AdOpa thy tapi tojcacOa, Kxarabdrrovow vuxros ev lep@ 
Anpnrpos ... Td dé iepdv Oldimddecov KAnOqvat. 

Alponos, 58. 2 


Opus: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1507 Aduarpe wai Képa. C. JL. G. 
Sept. 3. 287 lepntrevoacay 7 Anuntpt kat Képp (second century B.c.). 
Epirus: Brit, Mus. Cat., Thessaly, p. 100, coin-type of Elea: head 
of Demeter with corn-stalks, with Cerberus on the reverse, 
fourth century B.c. On coins of Pyrrhos, 23. Pl. 20. 12 and 


14, head of Persephone with corn-stalks, Demeter on throne 
with corn, 


Illyria: 2d. p. 59, coin-type of Apollonia, ? second century 3.c., bust 
of Demeter veiled. Pharos: 7%. 83, head of Persephone with 
corn-stalks, fourth century B.c. 


Pale in Kephallenia: rit. Mus. Cat., Peloponnese, p. 85, head of 
Persephone on coins of fourth century. 


Phokis: Drymaia, 87; Steira, 58; Ambrysos, 36. 


Boeotia, 60, 71; Orchomenos, 56; Lebadeia, 3, 111; Anthedon, 
138; Kopai, 12,238; Koroneia, 862; Mykalessos, 8 ; Tanagra, 
6o, 141; Thebes, 61, 86, 112, 139%, 256; Potnial, 113; 
Thespiai, 60; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 659, dedication to 
Demeter and Hermes. Cf. dedication ?third century B.c., 
C. L. G. Sei, 1, no. 1810. Plataea, 239; Skolos, 22, 140; 
Erythrai, archaic inscription (unpublished) ’AvéOevay ra Aduarpr. 


Euboea: Eretria, 76. 


Athens, 5, 9, 11, 38%, 18>, 25, 30, 31, 60, 66, 67, 69, 74, 75, 
109, II4, 135, 143, 161, 164-229, 257. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 44 eiabaow oi ’A@nvaior Ovew SeAdaka kal paivew ras Kabedpas 
T@ aipate avrov és tyuny THs Anunrpos. 


Eleusis, 8, 16, 17, 18, 35, 66, 164-229, 258. Steph. Byz. ’Papsov 
mediov év Edevoin® ... kai ’Paputs 7 Anuntnp. Games called ’EXev- 
gina: vide Schol. Pind. O/. 9. 143 éredeiro S€ airdO. dyav Kédpns kat 
Anpntpos os éxadeiro ’EXevoina, eAdpBave 8€ yépas 6 mikey kpiOds, 

Attica; 27, 42% Kolonos: Schol. Hom. Od. 11. 271 Oi8imous éxme- 
cov ind Kpéovros HAGev eis thy ’Artixny Kat @knoev “Inméa Kodwvov 
kahovpevov" kat ikérevey ev tO lep@ Trav Oea@y, Anuyntpos Kal modvovxou 

FARNELL, III Bb 
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’AOnvas (from Androtion). Skiron, 17, 143; Agrai, 210: Hali- 
mos, 75"; Phlye, 26; Peiraeus, 63, 75°; Kolias,75™. Hesych. 
5.0. Kodtds ... oti kai Anpnrpos iepdsy aité& modvorvdorv, Pros- 
palta, 143; Phaleron: Paus. 10. 35, 2 6 émi Sadnpp tis Anyntpos 
pads kat kar’ éuée ere [iixavoros péver| Marathon and the Attic 
Tetrapolis: Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graec. Sacr. 26 Merayerrmévos 
"EXevowla Bois .. . Képy xpids.. .’AvOeatnprdvos [rd erepov eros Overat| 
’EXevowila bs kvodca, Salamis: Brit. Mus. Cat., Aitica, p. 116, 
Pl. 20. 9, head of Demeter or Persephone, fourth century B.c. 


Megara, 49, 77; Nisaia, 13. 


Corinth, 34, 108, 144. Brit. Mus. Cat. Corinth, Pl. 12. 11, head 
of Demeter, veiled, crowned with corn-stalks. Pl. 9. 9: head 
of Persephone with necklace, ear-rings, and corn-stalks (fourth 
century B.C.). 


Isthmus of Corinth, 77°. 

Sikyon, 69, 78. 

Phlius, 69, 145, 2024. 

Epidauros, 30, 36, 81, 147, 236, 255- 

Troezen, 24, 36, 81, 239, 255+ 

Eilioe, 147. 

Mount Bouporthmos, 146. 

Hermione, 29, 37, 247. Near Hermione: Paus. 2. 36, 3 ¢vrav6a 


Zore pev lepdv "ArddAXAwvos, €ore S€ Tlocedavos, emi S€ adrois Anpntpos* 
aydApara $€ dpa Aiov AevKod. 


Asine, 37. 


Argolis, 54, 69, 253. 

Argos, 53, 115%, 232. 

Lerna, 115, 233. 

Mount Pontinos, Demeter Upoovyyy: Paus. 2. 37, 1 evrds d€ Tov 
ddoous dydApara gore pév Anuntpos Ipocvpyns, éore 3€ Avovicou" xai 
Anpuntpos kaOnpevov ayaua ov péya. 

Laconia, 11, 21, 43, 82% >, 108, 160, 240. 

Sparta, 36, 38, 117, 148; Amyklai, 36, 1484; Gythion, 43, 240; 
Kainepolis, 43; Aigila, 82>, 246; Messoa, 44. 
Arcadia, 19, 69, 74, 149°. | 
Tegea, 30, 119°; vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea. 
Le Bas-Foucart, Mégaride et Pélop. 3371 (inscription from Tegea) 
KXcomdrpa lepacapéva, *Adéq ’AOdva cat Aduatpt. Paus. 8. 54, 5 (on 
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the road from Argos to Tegea) Ajuntpos ev ro oe: ray Spvadv yads 
ev Kopvevor kadoupéerns* mAnaiov dé addo éotiv iepiv Avovrdaou Mvcrov. 
zd. 8. 10, 1 (between Tegea and Mantinea on Mount Alesion) 
Anpntpos Gdoos ev to dpe, Mantinea, 149%, 249. Paus. 8. 8, 1 
pera d5€ ra épeimia ths Neordyns iepdv Anunrpds éotw dytov, kai adry Kal 
€opriy ava may €ros dyovow oi Martiveis. ‘Trapezus, 248 ; Thelpusa, 
41, 242; Pallantion, 149%; Phigaleia, 40; Lykosura, 1197; 
Basilis, 241 ; Pheneos, 83, 235; Megalopolis, 8, 84, 119°, 163, 
234. Kleitor: Paus. 8. 21, 3 KAetropios dé iepa ta émupaveorara 
Anpntpos, ro dé "AakAnmiod, tpirov dé éorw Eidebvias. Zoitia, vide 
Artemis, R. 55>. 

Messenia: Andania, 246; Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 9 Anunrpos tepov 
Meconvios éoriv dytov, kat Avocxovpwv dydApata dépovres tras Aevkis- 
mov; vide Coin Pl.(10). Hell. Journ. 1905, p. 50-51, inscription 

* (circ. 200 B.c.) from south-west Messenia, near deme Airesa, men- 
tioning Setmvov Kal roy vadv tas Adparpos. 

Elis, 2, 47, 69, 118; at Lepreon: Paus. 5. 5, 6 Anynrpos [iepdv> 
mrivOov S€ kai Todro émeroinro Guns, Kal ovdev mapeixero ayadpa, 

Achaea, 69, 254; Patrai, 6, 258; Aigion, 59, 149°; Pellene, 85 ; Bura, 
vide Aphrodite, R. 32%; Dyme: Bri’, Mus. Cat., Peloponnese, 
Pl. 5. 3, head of Demeter, veiled. 

Asia Minor, Interior. 


Galatia, 
Pessinus, 30. 
Ikonion, 60. 
Ankyra: C. JZ. G. 4026 rov Seiva ,. . iepardpevoy dis beas Anuntpos 
? early Roman period). On late imperial coins: Brzt. Mus. Cat, 
Galatia, &c., pp. 11, 12, 14. 
Phrygia, 10. 
Lydia, Sardis, yo. Cf. Head, Ast. Num. P- 553 Képaa “Axria 
(imperial period). 
Pergamon, 163. 
Gambreion, 95. 
Caria. 
Athymbra, 51. 
Nysa, 124. 
Trapezopolis: Brit. Mus. Cat., Caria, &c., p. 178, Demeter bust 
on late imperial coins. 
Aphrodisias: C. J. G. 2839 1d répevos Oeas Képns. Bull. Corr. 
Fell. 7. 402. 
Bb a2 
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Tralles, 124. C.J. G. 2937 i¢peca Anunrpos (early Roman period). 


Lagina: Newton, Halicarn. 2, p. 798, decree in honour of citizen, 
tiv Képny éx rav idtwy émronoavra (Roman period). 





Inscription found in temple of Zeus [avdyapos (? first century a.D.): 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 12, 1888, p. 269 Tixy warpidos cai Anuntpe Napvav- 
id: kal "Apréyide TeAdexecrids at Aevxcarp kat Apréuids Kopafov xai 
"Apréwidts "Edbecia kat Aevxoppivy kai rois évouxidiors Beois Aut xrncig Kai 
Toxn xat’Aokrnma iepeis €& émayyeXlas év “Hpaiots KAedBovdos «th. . . 
cabiépwoar. 

Antiocheia ad Maeandrum: Sri. Mus. Cat, Caria, &c., p. 15, 
Demeter, veiled, with long chiton and peplos, holding ears of 
corn in right, resting left hand on torch (Septimius Severus 
period). 





Pisidia, Palaiopolis: Brit. Mus. Cat., Lycia, &c., p. xcvii, coin-type 
(? Antoninus Pius), Demeter standing. 
, Sagalassos: 7d. p. 243, Demeter with torch, corn, and open cista 
(Caracalla). Cf. Pl. 38. 8, coin of Julia Mamaea. 
Seleukeia : 23. p. 254, Demeter with torch in car drawn by snakes 
(Claudius IT). 
Seleukis, Apameia: Brit. Mus. Cat., Galatia, &c., Pl. 27. 1, head of 
Demeter wearing veil and corn-wreath, first century B.c. 
Asia Minor coast and vicinity. 
Sinope, 262. 
Heracleia Pontike, 32. 


Apameia-Myrlea: Brit. Mus. Cat., Pontus, &c., p. 110, Pl. 25. 6, 
head of Demeter, third century B.c. 


Kalchedon: 73. p. 126, Pl. 27. 12, head of Demeter, third 
century B.C. 


Kyzikos, 128. 
Priapos: Brit. Mus. Cat., Mysta, p. 177, Demeter-head, first 
century B.C. 


Aigospotami: 2. Zhrace, p. 187, head of Demeter with ste- 
phanos and wreath, fourth century B. c. 


Lampsakos: 24. Mysza, p. 81, Pl. 19. 5, head of Demeter with 
veil and corn-wreath, fourth century B. c. 


Sigeion, 153. | 
Kisthene: Brit. Mus. Cat, Mysia, p. 17, Pl. 3. 7, veiled head 
of Demeter with corn-wreath, second century B. c. 
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Elaia: 7. Zroas, &c., p. liii, Pl. 25. 10-15; 26. 1, types of 
Demeter and Persephone, calathos with poppy-heads and corn, 
torches entwined by serpents, on imperial coins. Rape of Per- 
sephone on coin of M. Aurelius; 2d. p. 129. 


Aigai, 153». 


Tonia. 
Smyrna, 33, 96, 252. 
Erythrai, 69, 97, 154%, 163. Dittenb. Syl. 370. 47 Anpiyrnp év 


Kodovats, 

Kolophon, 69. 

Ephesos, 98, 125, 230. 

Magnesia on Maeander: Brit. Mus, Cats, Ionia, Pl. 19. 8, Demeter 
in car with winged serpents (imperial). 

Priene, 99. 

Mykale, 231. 

Miletos, 100, 181. Lact. Div. Jnst.. 2. 8 Ceres Milesia. 


Doris. | | 
Halikarnassos, 65. Hesych.s.v.’Evdpoud* Anparnp ee ‘Adixaprarae. 
Knidos, 52. £7. Mag. 548. 8 Kupyra’ mapa Kudious y Anpjrnp. 

Lycia: Brit, Mus. Cat, Lycta, p. 46, Pl. 10. 7, coin-type, circ. 

200-81 B.C., head of Demeter, veiled, wearing corn-stalks. 


Pamphylia. 

Side: C. L. G. 4345 [fepacapévny Ocas A}npn|rpos. 

Syllion: Lanckoronski, Pamph. u. Pistd. 1. 60 % Bovd} Kal 6 dipos 
ereiunoev apxteperav Tov SeBaoray i€pevay Anuntpos Kai beGy mavrov Kai 
iepédparrw rev rarpiov Gear. 

Cilicia, 124. 
Syedra: vide text, p. 218, n. a. 


Mallos: Brit. Mus. Cat., Lycaonia, cxxii, Pl. 17. 2, Demeter 
striding forward with torch and corn-stalks. 


Epiphaneia: vide text, p. 218, n. a. 
Laertes: Brit. Mus. Cat. op. cit. p. g1, Demeter seated with 
sceptre, poppy, and ear of corn: coin of Trajan, Pl. 15. 5. 


Kelenderis. Demeter in car drawn by serpents, holding torch, 
7. p. 58, Pl. 10. 14 (late imperial). 
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Cilicia (continued). ? | 
Adana: 76. p. 15, head of Demeter with stephane and veil (second 
century A. D.). 
Aigiai: 7b. p. cxiv (pre-imperial). 
Anazarbos : 73. p. 31, Persephone on obverse with corn and poppy- 
head, Demeter with polos and torch on reverse (imperial). 
Tarsos: vide Head, Hist. Vum.p.61'7 Képaa, games in imperial period. 
The Islands, 
North Aegean. 
Thasos, 251. 
Samothrace, 256. 
Lesbos, 30, 251. 
Aegina, 36, 79. 


The Cyclades, 


Keos, 69, 150. Bechtel, Zuschr. d. Ion. Dial. no. 48 Bryno... 
i€peca yevonevn Anuntps aveOnxev. 
Syros, 150. 
Mykonos, 9, 42, 250; Zeus, R. 56. 
Delos, 9, 91, 246. 
Amorgos, 7, 64%; Zeus, 55 ». 
Paros, 30, 50, _ Cf. C. 7. G. 2557. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1897, 
P. 116 gévp Awpip od O€uis, odre 8 [drlota Képp doroi. Vide Zeus, 
R. 55°. 
Thera, 150, 245. 
Samos: Hesych. s.v.’Evedvoxis’ Anunrnp ev Sapo. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
5, P- 479, inscription, circ. 200 B. C. €v rots evrorxiors Gupiow Anuntpa 
kai Atdvucov . . . KatayAudov. 
Kalymnos: Newton, Anc. Gr. Jnscr. 300 Anpyrpt mpd8arov from 
temple of Apollo. 

South Aegean. | 
Kos, 20, 73. Paton and Hicks, 411 6 dapos 6 rév ‘lobpwwrav 
kabiépwoen SeBacrav Gedy Aapdrpay kai rd fepdv. Cf. n. 37. 1. 62 
Aduarpt dis réXews Kal TeA€a KUéoTa’® TovT@Y ovK amodopd’ KUALKEs OivoU 
dvo Sidovras’ Ovdee icpeds Kat lepa mapexet, 
Rhodes, 94, 123. 
Crete, 15, 151, 243, 2443 Hierapytna, 151. 
Cyprus : C. I. G. 2637, inscription from Paphos (Roman period) 


7) Gpxtépera Tey Kara Kimpov Anunrpos lepar. 
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Sicily, 22, 162. 

Akrai, 104, 156. 

Akragas, 131. 

Aitne: Diod. Sic. 11. 26 émeBddero S€ vorepov kal Kata ny Alryny 
katackevatew veav Anuntpos evyvnas (?) d€ ovens, 

Katana, 105», 133. C. J. G. Sve. Lt. 449 Anunrnp ‘Iepa (?) ‘in 
fornice valvarum opere Dorico.’ 

Enna, 105%, 158. 

Gela, 63, 130. 

Panormos: Head, Azs#. Num. pp. 142-3, head of Persephone 
on fifth and third century coins. 

Selinus, 71. 

Syracuse, 22, 68, 103, 108, £29. 

Tauromenion, 157. 

Leontini: Head, Ais#t. Num. p. 131, Demeter with plough on 
later coins. 

Kamarina: vide Monuments, p. 221. 


Africa. 

Alexandria, 101, 163, 237. C. Z. G. 4682» (? third century B.c.) 
"And\Xovt Kat Képn evxnv. Epiphanius Panxarium: Philologus 16, 
P. 354 év ’Ade€avdpeia ev tH Kopiw tO Kadovpévg, vads dé €ote 
péyioros, Tovréotw TO Téuevos THs Képys. “OAny yap THY vUKTa GypuTVT- 
cavres év Gopaci Tiot Kal aidois TO eid@AM GOorres,... peTa THY TOV 
Gdextpydvev KAayyny Katépxovrat Aapmadnpdper eis onkdv twa vndyatov 
kai dvadépovar Edavdy re Evduvov Hopi xabe(dpevov yupvov Exov oppayida 
Tiva GTavpod emt Tov pet@mov Sidxpvoov . . . Kal mepipepovar TovTo Td 
Edavov émrdkis kukA@oavres Tov pecairatoy vady per’ avAGY Kat TUpTdveV 
kal Uuver Kat kopaoavres Katapépovow avTo avis eis rov Uadyatoy Ténov. 
. +. A€yovow Ste tavtn TH Spa onpepov 7 Képn, tovréotw 7 UapOévos, 
éyévynoe tov Aiava, 

Arsinoe, 101. Brit. Mus. Cat., Alexandria, p. xli. 

Carthage, 159. 

Cyrene, 102. 

Italy. 

Tarentum, 36, 106% 108. Newly discovered temple of ‘the 
goddesses,’ vide Evans, Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 23, and Horsemen 
of Tarentum, p. 24. 
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Lokri Epizephyrii, 134. 

Hipponion, 163. 

Velia, 107. 

Metapontum: vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 62. 
Pompeii, 106. 

Neapolis, 107, 224, 

Rome, 106 ®, 





Petelia, Demeter-head on coins: Head, Hist. Num. p. oI. 


CULTS OF THE GOD OF THE LOWER WORLD 
(Hades-Plouton). | 


Vide Demeter, R. 110; Hera, R. 14% (Plut. de Plac. Philos. 1, 33). 
1 Schol. Hom. Z/, 9, 158 év ob8euaG médrer “Adov Baopds eo’ Alcxvros 
gnot’ pdvos bev yap Odvaros od Shpwv épa, ov8? dv rt Ovwv odd émorér- ° 
Sev AdBois, odd" ort Bods odd mawviterat, | 
Thrace and the shores of the Euxine. 

* Odessos, cult of the Oeds Méyas: Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1898, p. 155, 
Taf. 10. 20, coin-type of Plouton with cornucopia and patera, 
inscription Oeod Meyddov (circ. 250 B.c.). Ath, Miith, to. 317, 6 
vide idpyyra tq Oe@ (? circ. 30 B.c.; see Ath, Mitth. 11, Pp. 200). 

* Tomi: vide Demeter, R. 1344. 


* Sinope: Plut. de Zs¢d. ef Osir. p. 361 F Urodenaios 6 Zwrnp dvap ide 
tov €v Zivdmy tod WAovrwvos xodocody ... Kedevovra Kxoploa Thy 
taxiorny avrov els ’Adeédvdpeav. .., emer dé Komabels ShOn, cvpBa- 
Advres of rrepi Tyddcov rov eEnynriy kal Mavébova rdv SeBevvirnv Tdov- 
Twvos elvat dyadpa, To KepBépp rexpaipduevor kai r@ Spdxovti, meibovar 
tov Ilrodepaiov ws érépov Oedy ovddevds, GANA Sapdmidds eorw. O8 yap 
exeiOev ovtws dvopatdpevos Fev... . 984 B [of meupdévres els Sworn] 

. . €yvooay Sri Sei dvoiv dyadpdrwr, rd pev tov Ildovrw@vos dvedéobat 
kal xopifew, rd dé ris Képns dmopdéacba xat xaradimeiv. Cf. coin in 
Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. 1, Miinztaf. iv. 25, god reclining with 
eagle, sceptre, and kalathos: Zeus-Serapis (imperial period), 

° Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. p. 7 (Wescher) xara 3€ dmdéBaow tis 

| Oadarrns Sto ved “Hpas kai Tdovravos. 

* Hades on coins of Pessinus: Head, Hist. Num. p. 630, 


" Macedon: Aiane, Rev. Arch. 1868, pp. 18-28, relief dedicated 


8 


10 


Tl 


12 


13 
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with inscription cd Seondrn Wdotrwu nai rH méde Ear} T. ®daovros 
Aewvas [€\Oav id|av re rov Gedy Kal roy vadv. 

? Apollonia Illyriae: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thessaly, Pl. 13. 7, coin-type 
(Septimius Severus), Hades throned, with Cerberus at his feet, 
before him female figure holding infant. 

? Epirus : Ampel. Z2d. Memor. 8. 3 Argis in Epiro .. . ibi Iovis 
templum Trophonii, unde est ad inferos descensus ad tollendas 
sortes: in quo loco dicuntur ii qui descenderunt Iovem ipsum 
videre (probably a mistake for Lebadea). 

Lebadeia, Zeus Tpopomos: vide Zeus, R. 20. Collitz, Dezalect. 
Inschr. 1. 423 Ott Tpeporro, Cf. Zeus, R. 575; Zeus XOdmos in 
Hesiod, R. 15. | , , 
Oropos, shrine of Amphiaraos in the neighbourhood: Dikaiarch. 
p. 142 (Fuhr) rod ’Audrapdov Aids iepod. Suidas s.v. Udyypuxos: 
6 ’Audidpaos, ott macav dvacoet Wye ev “Adov. 

Koroneia: see Athena, R. 61. 

Athens: Demeter, R, 114, 180(Zeus Eubouleus). Paus. 1. 28, 6, 
near the Areopagos, lepdv Oedv eoriv ds Kadovow ’AOnvaior Seuvds, ... 
keirat 6€ Kai Tlhovrwy Kal ‘Epps kat Tijs dyaApa. evradda Biovor pev 


° J > Ld ’ 
doos ev Apeio may thy aitiay é€eyevero amodAvoacOat, Ovovar dé Kai 


19 


20 


21 


Dros kévou re Gpoiws kai doroi, C.J. A. 2. 948 (fourth century B. c.) 
rovade émimwaro 6 tepopavrns thy KAivny oTp&cat tH TAovT@m Kat tip 
Tpdmefay Koopnoat. 

Eleusis : Demeter, R. 82, 225, 226. Zeus EvPovdevs, Demeter, 
R, 22%. ; | 
Corinth: Demeter, R. 34 (7d WAouraveoy (?) combined with cult 
of Kore). Zeus X@dnos, Zeus, R. 57 *. 


Hermione: Hades Kntpevos, Demeter, R. 37. 


Lerna: Demeter, R. 115», 233. 

? Argos: Plut. de [std, ef Ostr. p. 365 A ’Apyeiows 8€ Bovyerns Ardvu- 
gos énikAnv éore’ davaxadovvra & airov bd cadmiyyov €& Udaros, euBdr- 
Aovres eis rH GBvocov dpva ro IvAadyy. Cf. Demeter, R. 253. 
Sparta: Zeus Skoriras, Zeus, R. 58 (cf. Zeus, R. 61); Demeter, 
R. 38. Messoa: .Demeter, R. 44. 

Tegea: Demeter, R. 119°. 

Elis: Demeter, R. 47, 118. Zeus X@évnos at Olympia: Zeus, 
R. 142% Paus. 6. 25, 2 6 8€ iepds rov “AvSou mepiBodds re kai vads. . . 
dvolyvurat pév mag xara éros Exaorov, evedbeiv dé ovd€ rére ehetra m€pa 
ye TOU iepwpevov, ‘AvOporav b€é dy topev pdvot typ@orw “Asdnv *HAéiot, 
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72 Lesbos: vide Poseidon, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Lesbos. 
7 Paros: R. 50. Zeus Eubouleus, Hera, R. 66. 
*4 Amorgos: Zeus Eubouleus, Zeus, R. 55 >. 


25 Mykonos: Zeus, R. 56. 

-76 Crete: “Adns ’Aynoidaos, vide inscription in Rev. Arch. 1, pp. 152-3 
and 1867, p. 413 (C. Z. G. 2599) ? cult-title. Cf. Aesch. Frag. 
319 (Athenae. 3, p. 99 B) Aioxtros rov “Acdqv ’Aynoidaoy «ize, 

7 Tralles: Demeter, R. 124. 

*8 Ephesos: Demeter, R. 125. 

9 Caria: Demeter, R. 51. ; 

0 Hierapolis: vide Cybele-Rhea, R. 60. 

*! Halikarnassos: C. J. G. 2655 Asds WAourqos. Cf. Hesych. s.v., 
TlAourevs = “Adns. 

% Knidos: Demeter, R. 52. Cf. cult of ’Emivayos at Erythrai, 
Dittenb. Sy//. 370, 1. 61. 

83 Soloi: Demeter, R. 124. 

4 With Demeter on late coins of Syedra in Cilicia: Brit. Mus. Cat., 
Lycaonia, &c., p. XXXVi, n. 3. 

*° Tarentum and Magna Graecia: vide Hell. Journ. 1886 (A. Evans), 
pp. 11-19. Cf. supra, p. 224. 

*° Rome: Demeter, R. 106 * (Orci nuptiae). 

*t Demosth, x. ’Apirroy. A. § 52 of fwypddor rods doeBeis év “Ardov 
ypapovat, per’ apas kai Braodnpias cai POdvov kai ordoews Kal veixous, 

*° Clem. Alex. Strom. 2, p. 494, Pott. ed yodv 4 rpavedia én rod “Aidou 

ypape: , 


4 ’ Lg a , o: .€ Uy > 
mpos & otov Ages Saipov’ as epapevov ; 








bs ore ramekes odte thy xdpw 
noe, povny © eorepye thy amdas dixny 
%° Arist. Frag. 445 ® (Zagenistaz): 
kat pny wddev Idovrev y dv dvopudtero, 
ei pn ta BéeArior’ Ehaxev; Ev 5€ ca paca, 
dom ta Kdtw Kpeirrw “oriy Sv 6 Zeds yet. 

* C.J. G. 1067, grave inscription from Megara (late period), Soi dé 

xapis TlAoured axdkn Oe, eivexa poipns. 

1 Oracle of Klaros, delivered in time of plague, second century a. D.: 
Buresch, Klaros, p. 81. Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 257 ... &pdew 
imovdaiots Oevis, ed toh Exacta, AoiBds* | kat TO pev Evyxairy rapeiv 
xnxdv Ben dé unrov, | kedawa 8 dupe pefspuer, 
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REFERENCES FOR CULTS OF THE MOTHER OF 
THE GODS AND RHEA-CYBELE 


* Hom. Z, xiv: 
Mnrépa po. mavrov te Seay mavrav 7 dvOparov 
duvet, Movoa Xlyea, Ads Ovydrnp peyddovo, 
7) kKpordAoy turdvev Tf lay) ovv te Bpdpos adda 
evadev 7€ AUK@Y KAayy}] xapoTay Te AedvT@Y 
ovped FF nxnevta Kal bAnevTes evavdot, 
Cf. Demeter: R. 7. 
® Pind. Frag. 48 (Béckh): 
gol pev Kardpyew 
Marep peydda, mapa pouBor KvpBadrov 
ev d€ xexAddew Kpdtada 
aidopeva S€ das id ~avbaior meveas. 
5 Frag. 63: 
7 dv, ’Apkadias pedéav 
kal cepvav advrav pvrdraé, 
Marpos peydAas dradé, 
cepuvav Xapirwv péAnpa Teper. 
Pyth. 3. 77: 
"AAN’ erevEacba pev eyav ebéro 
Marpi, ray Kovpat map éuoy mpdOupov 
ovv Tavi peAtovrat Gaya 
ceuvayv Gedy evvvxsat. 
(Schol. 26. vuxrés airq ra pvotnpia redeirat.) | 
* Dithyramb. Fr. 80: . 
KuBeda parep Oeadv. 
® Soph. Philoct. 391: 
"Opectépa mapBars TG, parep avrov Aus, 
a tov péyay Taxrwddv evxpvoov vépets,... 
i®. pdKatpa TravpoKtévey 
Aedvrav Ededpe. 
® Aristoph. Av. 875: 
IE, orpovd@ peyddn Mytpi Oeay re ral avOparor. 
TIE, Aé€orowa KuBéAn, orpode, ... 


7 Eur. Bacch, 120 (cf. Dionysos, R. 62"): 


& Oaddpevpa Kovpnrav (abéov re Kpnras 
Avoyevéropes Evavdor, rpixdpudes evf ev dyrpas 
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Bupodrovov kikropa rd8e por KopiBavres nipov* 

ava d€ Baxxia ovvrdv 

képacav advBda Ppvyiov aiAav 

mvevpatt, patpds te ‘Péas és xépa Onxay, 
Krumoy evdopact Baxxay, 

* Telestes ap. Athenae. p. 626a: 

mpQ@ro mapa xpatjpas “EAAnvev év addois 

cuvorradot IlédXomos parpos dpeias 

ppvytov devay vdpov. 


* Clem, Alexandr. Profr. p. 64 (Pott.) Mévavdpos yoty 6 kopixds ep 
‘“Hudx@ : 
ovdeis 2 apéoxer (pyot) meperarav Ew Oeds 
peta ypads ovd’ es oikias mapecciov 
-€mt tod aaudiov pntpayiptns. 
TowvTa yap of pntpayuprar’ Gbev cixdrws 6 ’Avriobevns Edeyev adrois perat- 
TovaL, ov Tpépw THY uNTépa TaV Bedv, hv of Geol rpepovow, 
© Anth. Pal. 6. 94: 
"Apakdxeipa taird oor ta TUprava 
kat kupBar’ d€vdoura Kotdoxeidea 
diddpous te Awrovs KepoBdas, ep’ ols more 
erodddvéev adxéva otpofidicas, 
AvoipreBn te ocayapw aydibnyéa 
Aeovrddippe coi, ‘Pén, KAvroobévns 
€Onxe AvoontHpa ynpdoas méda, 
mcr. 2.600% 


Quare magna deum mater materque ferarum 
Et nostri genetrix haec dicta est corporis una. 
Hanc veteres Graium docti cecinere poetae 


e e e e e . . . e 


Sedibus in curru biiugos agitare leones, 


Muralique caput summum cinxere corona. 


Hanc variae gentes antiquo more sacrorum 
Idaeam vocitant matrem Phrygiasque catervas 
Dant comites, quia primum ex illis finibus edunt 
per terrarum orbem fruges coepisse creari. 
® Artemid. Oneir. 2. 39 Mitnp Gcdv' yewpyois dyaby’ yA yap eivat 
vevouiora, Aug. de Civ. D. 6. 8 Interpretationis huius, quando 
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agitur de sacris Matris Deum, caput est certe quod Mater deum terra 
est... verum tamen quoquo modo sacra eius interpretentur et referant 
ad rerum naturam: viros muliebria pati non est secundum naturam 
sed contra naturam. Hic morbus, hoc crimen, hoc dedecus habet 
inter illa sacra professionem. Cf. 7. 24 (reference to Varro’s view). 


8 Stob. #loril. vol. 3, p. 63 (Meineke) Sivrvos ras KadAixpdreos 
Ovyarpos IvOayopeias €x tod mept yuvaikis awppoovvas. |, 32 api d4 ek - 
mévte routov [ra yuvatkl mepryiverOar cwppooivar|... ck TH py xpeerOa 
tois dpyacpois Kai parpwopois. Cf. Iambl. de Mysier. 3. 10 (p. 121 
Parthey) yuvaixés eiow ai mponyoupévws pytpi{oveat, dppevay dé dALyoroe 
kai doo dv Sow dradorepor. 

4 To Lyd. de Mens. 3, p. 49, 97 Anpntnp médeas éoti karapkrixy, olovet 
7 yn" Sev Kat mupyopdpoyv adrnv ypddovat, Aéyerar 5é€ Kat KuBéAn. Vide 
Zeus, R. 98, reference to Rhea as goddess of marriage. 
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18 Amphipolis: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 423 Nexoorparn Mnrpi.. 
1895, p- 534, terracotta figures of Attis from the necropolis there. 

1° Boeotia. 

® Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 3 duaBaow obv ri Aipkny oikias re épeimia tis Tw- 
Sdpov kai Mynrpds Awdvpnuns iepdv, Tivddpov perv avabnua, réxvn dé 7d ayadpa 
’"Aptoroundouvs te kai Swxpdrovs OnBaiwr’ mia dé ef’ Exdotwv érav npépa, 
kal ov tépa, Td iepdv dvotyew vopifovor, éuol dé adixéoOa re eEeyeydver THY 
jpéepav ravrny, kal Td dyaApa eiSov Aidov rod TevréAyot Kat adrd Kal rov Opdvov. 

b Schol. Pind. Pyth..3. 137 (Boeckh) ’Apiorddnuss pnow ’OdAdipmyxov 
avAntiy SiBackdpevov td Tlwddpov yevérbar xara rd dpos, Gmov thy pedérny 
avveribe, kai dor ixavov kai pdrdya ideiv xarapepoperny. tov d€ Tivdapor 
ératcOdpevov cundeiv Mnrpds Oe@v Gyadpa Aidivoy trois mooly emepxdpevor, 
dOev avriv cvdpicacba mpis rH oikia Mytpos Oe@v Kat Tlavos dyadpa. rods 
d€ moNiras mépavtas és Oeod muvOdverOar wept trav éexBnoopévwr’ tov dé 
dveuneiv’ iepov Mytpds Gedy iSpvcacba. 

™ Orchomenos: C. J. G. Sepé. 1. 3216 (? first century a.D.) ‘Immapéra 


“Hpodérov ieparevovoa Marpi Gear. 

18 Chaironeia: 2d. 3315 (? first century a.D.) Ev¢pociva iepd ras 
Marépos trav bedv. 3378...aveOnxav tiv idiav Operrnv Arovuciay iepav tH 
Mnyrpi trav Gedy mapapeivacay map’ éavtois Ews av (Sow dveykAnTas. 


a ‘Thespiai: C. J. G. Sep. 1. 1811 Maréps Meyddn. 
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%b Tanagra: Ath. Mitth. 3, p. 388, &c., small shrine with inscription 
7h Mnrpi: large relief of maidens holding tympana, seated figure 
of Cybele, fifth century B.c. 

12 Attica: Athens, temple of Rhea and Cronos in the répevos of 
Zeus Olympios, vide vol. 1, ‘ Cronos,’ R. 2. 

@ Bekker’s Amecd. p. 229 éopri *AOnvnot Mytpt Ocav dyouévn, ev 7 
Eyouor thv yadagiav, Hesych. s. v. yadagiat tore S€ méAros Kpibiwos ev 
ydadaktt. 

b Paus. 1. 3, 5 @xoddpnrat 8€ kai Mytpds Gedy icpdv Hy Dedias eipydoaro, 
kal mAnolov rev mevrakociav kadovpevav Bovrevrnpioy, Cf, Arr. Anad.3. 16, 8. 

¢ Aeschin. x. Tiz. § 60 6 Turrddaxos épxerat yupvds eis rv ayopav Kat 
xabifer emt rov Bapov ths Mytpds tov Gear. 

d Cf. Demosth. x. ’Apioroy. A. § 97 Avkodpyos pév ody thy *AOnvav 
€uaprupeto Kal thy pnrépa tov Oe@v Kai Kaas émoiet. 

e Harpokrat. s. v. pytpdov' rovs véyous eOevro avaypaavres év TO 
pytpodo Sndot Acivapxos év tO xara IvGéov. 

f Poll. 3. 11 éAéyero b€ te Kat pntpgov *AOnvnot, Td THs Ppvyias 
Geov iepdy. 

& Plin. WV. H. 36. 17 Est et in Matris Magnae delubro eadem 
civitate Agoracriti opus. Arr. Peripl. g écBadddvrov S€é és tov baow €v 
dpiorepG ipurat  Pacravi) Beds’ etn 8 dv amd ye tov oXNparos TeKpatpopevy 1 
‘Péa* kat yap kvpBarov pera xeipas exer kat A€ovras bd TG Opdve, Kat KaOyrat 
aomep ev TS Mytpgd@ 7 Tov Pecdiov. 

h C. J. A. 1. 4 (fragment of ritual-archive found on the Acropolis,. 
early fifth century B.c.) Myrpi, 

i Jb. 2. 607 (324-3 B.C.) of ovddoyeis tov Sypov dvéOecav Mytpi Oeav 
én ‘Hynoiov apxorros. 

k Jb, 2.1388» add. 6 dijpos cai 7 BovAy ... Kavnpopnracav Myrtpi Gear. 

1 Jb. 3. 1062 émi dpxovros icpéws Mytpis Gear kat ’Ayarnrod (decree of the 
Antiochis tribe, circ. 210 a.p.). lb. 2. 1594 Mdvns Mnrpi cat Mixa 
Mnrpt deav. Cf. Aphrodite, R. 13°, Apollo, R. 133%. 

m In Agrai: Miiller, / AH. G. 1, p. 359, Cleitodemos, /r. 1 16 
iepov ro pntpaov ro ev “Aypas, C. Lf, A. 1. 273 (temple-accounts 
426-422 B.C.) Mnrpds év”Aypats. 

n Paus. I. 31, I "Avayupaciows S€ Mytpds Gedy iepdv. 

© Arch. Anzeig. 1895, p. 129, Berlin terracotta from Athens repre- 
senting goddess holding lion on her lap, sixth century B.c. Vide 
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Ann. d. Inst. 34. 23, inscription of third century B.c. concerning the 
‘orgeones’ of the Mjrnp beady and the *Arrideia in the Peiraeus. 

P Ath. Milth. 1896, p. 275, relief found on Acropolis showing two 
Panes with inscription Elowds Avodepov éx Aaymtpéwv Mnrtpt Oedv kar’ 
émitayny’ Tavra bedv cepvivoper. 

0 Pagai in Megara: Head, Ast. Num. p. 330, coins of imperial 
period, Cybele seated, at her feet lion. 

*t At Corinth: a reAer) Myrpés, vide vol. 5, Hermes, R. 6. Paus. 2. 4, 
7 (on the way up to the Acropolis) imép rotro Myrpds Gedy vads éort [Kat 
ard] ai Opdvos* AiBwv kai adri Kai 6 Opdvos. Head, Hist. Num. p. 340, 
on coins of imperial period, Cybele seated. 

*” Hermione: Head, Hist. Num. p. 370, Cybele on coins, imperial 
period. 

*% Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 151, inscription of late period, 
Mnrtpi Ge@v ixérys kar’ dvap Me)dvoros erev&e, 

** Cavwvadias, Fouzlles d’Epidaure, no. 64 MeydAn Myrpi bedv 6 fepeds 
Awyémns: 726. no. 40 Bopdv Koupnrov. 

* Laconia. Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, g rd 8€ iepdv rijs MeydAns Mnrpds 
Tipara mepicoas On tt, Akriai on the coast: 3. 22, 4 Oéas S€ adrdbe 
d&ia Mytpos OeGv vads kai Gyahpa didov, tadatératoy dé rodro eivai pacw 
oi tas *Axpias €xovres érdoa ths Oeov ravtns Iedorovyncios iepd éorw, 
Ath, Mitth. 2. 329. 

*° Arcadia. 

@ Akakesion : vide Demeter, R. 119%. 

b On the Alpheios : Dio Chrys. Or. 1, pp. 60-61 R. 

¢ On Mount Azanion: cf. R. 52. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. 4. 292 
In illo monte Azanio ut Iupiter ita etiam Mater Deorum colitur ritu 
Idaeo. 

d At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 3 mpéds re rod AAgetod rH mnyq vads Te Mytpds 
Gedy éotiv ovk Exav Spoor Kat A€ovres Bv0 Aibov memopevr, _ CFF. Hesych. 
$.U. Aedvrevos mépos* 6’AAdeds, Kabdre emt tais myais airov Aedvtav cidwda 
epidpurat, 

° At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 4 éore d€ év Sefa rod ’AmdAXwvos 
dyadpa ov péya Myrpos beady, rod vaod Sé Sri ph of kioves GAXo bmdAouroy 
ovdév, mpd d€ rod vaod THs Mnyrpds avdptds pev ovdeis ort. 


f On Mount Lykaion: Call. & c# Jov. 10: 


ev d€ oe Tlappacin ‘Pein rexev, nxt pddiora 
€oxev dpos Oduvoror meproxerés’ evOev 6 xapos 
iepds, ovd€ ti hw Keypnuévov Eidebvins 
Eprrerov ovdé yur émipioryerat, ddd € ‘Peins 
@yvyiov Kad€ovot Aexwiov ’AmOavijes, 
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& At Methydrion on Mount Thaumasion: Paus, 8. 36, 3 gor: dé. 


mpos TH Kopupy Tov Spovs omndaoy ths “Péas, Kal és add Gre py yuvarti pdvais 
icpais ths Oeod, avOpamray ye ovdevi éoedOeiv ort Trav GAdor, 

77 Olympia: Paus. 5. 20, 9 vadv S€ peyéber péyay Kal epyacia Adptov 
Mntp@ov kat és éué xadovow ért, rd dvoua ait@ Siacd{ovres 1d adpyaitov. 
ketrat 5€ otk Gyahpa év ait@ bev Mnrpds, Bacwéwy S€ éExrnxacw avdpidvres 
‘Papaiwy. tore dé évros tis”Adtews TO Mytp@ov. Paus. 5. 14, 9 Bapds 
Mnrpos Oeav: cf. 5. 8, 1 (Idaean Dactyli and Kouretes). Cf. Schol. 
Pind. O12. 5. 10 ’OAvupmiact Bwpoi eiow EF Sidvpot, trois Sadexa Oeois avdpv- 
pévor .. . Exros Kpdvov kul ‘Péas, ds now ‘Hpddpos, ? Statue of Korybas 
in city of Elis: Paus. 6. 25, 5. 


7° Messenia: Paus. 4. 31, 6 of pddiora dfiov mounoacba pnpny, &ya\pa 
Mnrtpds Gedy, AiBov Tapiov, Aayoparros dé épyov. § g (near the temple of 
Ejleithyia) Koupyray péyapov &vOa (aa ra mdvra Spolws Kabayifovow. 

*° Achaea. Dyme: Paus. 7. 17,9 [Avpaiows|... ore... iepdv aguas 
Awédupnvy pnrpt Kal”Arry merounpéevov. Patrai: 7. 20, 3 épxouevm dé és rv 
Kato méAw Mntpds Awdupnyns éotiv lepdv, ev d€ ait@ kal “Arrns exer tids. 
rovrou pev O17 dyadpa ovdey drodaivovar’ rd dé tis Mytpds AiGov memoinras. 

*° Ithaka: vide Hera, R. 77 (worship of Rhea, sixth century). 


8a Keos: Bull. Corr. Hell. dedication of late period... tepeds bedv 
Mnrpi avéOnkev. 

* Delos: 25, 1882, p. 500, n. 22 (inscription third century Bs. c.) 
*Avagapérn Mnytpi Oey. Cf. n. 25 Mnrpi MeydAn tH wavTey Kpatovon, 


2 Paros: Ash. Mitth. 1901, p. 160 (second century B.c.) col révd’, 
& Spvyin, vady wepixaddéa cepva Bnons ev davédo, ... Cf. p. 162. 


88 Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 324 Kaddobémms ’Ackdnmiddov 
THY oTpeTiy Kai Tas KaeSpas Myrpi (second century B.C.). 


* Thera: C. J. G. 2465 A (add.) odpu yas Oedv parpi’ , .. bvoia 
"Apyxivov’ r@ ret tO mpariorm Gvcovtt Bovy Kal mupav éy pedipvov Kal Kpibav 
pxivou' r@ ere r mpariorg Y p 
éy duo pedipver cat oivou perpyray (? private sacrifice from land dedicated 
to her, Roman period). 


*° Samothrace: Arch. Anz. 1893, p. 130 (Kern): no proved con- 
nexion with the mysteries: Diod. Sic. 3. 55 ravryv d¢ [vjoov]... 
xabtepooa [ras "Apatdsvas| rH mpoetpnuern Ged [tH Myrpt trav Gedy] Kat Bapors 
iSpicacOa Kat Ovoias peyadompercis émireheoa, Head, Hist. Num. p. 226, 
coins, circ. 300, ‘Cybele seated on throne, beneath which lion.’ 


°° Lesbos: two reliefs representing Cybele with lions and tympa- 
num, Conze, Lesbos, p. 10. Cf. inscription from Eresos, Class. Rev. 
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1902, p. 290 eioreixny dé pydé Taddors, pndé yuvaixes yudddtnv év T? 
TELEVEL, 

‘7 Kos: Paton and Hicks, /uscr. 38 (fourth century B.c.) 7a aira 
dpépa ‘Pég dis Kveioa kai fend... rovrwv ovk dmopopd’ Ove iapeds Kai fepa 
mapéxer’ yépn AapBdver déppa. Arch, Anz. 1891, p. 176, 44, relief in 
Vienna of Cybele with tympanon and lion in lap from Kos. 

8 Crete : vide Zeus, R. 3. 

® Nikand. Alexiph. 217: 

i) Gre xepvoddpos {dxopos Bwopiotpia ‘Peins 

eivddt Aaohdpoow eviypipmrovea Kedevbots 

pakpov émepBoda ykooon Opdor, of dé tpéovow 

Sains co iland dr’ eicaiwow tdaypdr. 
Schol. 20. eivads dyti rod évvdry rod paves . + TOTE yap Ta puoTNpLa adTis 
émrehotow. 

b Knossos: Diod. Sic. 5. 66 tis Kywoias ydpas dmovmep ere xat viv 
Seixyurar Oepédsa ‘Péas oixdmeda kai Kumapirrey aAcos. 

¢ Phaistos: inscription of Hellenistic period, published Museo [taliano 
ili, p. 736 by Halbherr, vide Ash. AMfi#th. 1893, p. 272, and 1894, p. 290: 

Gadpa pay avOparos mavtav Mérnp midixvure’ 
Tots dolots Kivypynte Kal ot yovedy tméxovrat, 
trois S€ mapecBaivovor Oiav yévos avtia mparec’ 
mavtes 8 evoeBies te Kal eVyhobor mapil’ d&yvoi 
évOeov €s Meyddas Marpés vadv, é&Oea 8 epya 
yroon? a@avdras, aka Ode vad. 

d Schol. Clem. Alex. Profr. 2, p. 22, Pott (vol. 4, p. 103, Klotz) 
[’Emepevidns| iepeds Atds Kat ‘Peas. 

@ Diod. Sic. 4. 80 [of kard tiv SuxeAlav Kpijres| . . . karaoxevacarres 
iepov tov Mytépav dStapdpws eripwy ras Oeds.. . . ravtas dé adidpvOqnvai paciv 
€x ths Kpyrns dia 76 kai mapa trois Kpyot ripaobat ras Oeas ravras Siahepdvras 
pvOoroyovat & airas rd madardy Operar tov Aia... Bpayd yap mpd tpav 
elyov ai Oeai Bois pev lepas tpioxidias. Cf. Plut. AZarcell. 20. 

f Feast of ra ‘Iddpia in Crete, Dionys. Areop. £7. 8. 

* Cyprus: Ohnefalsch-Richter, Dre antik. Kultusstélten auf Kypros, 
p. 11. 5 (vide Drexler in Roscher’s Lexzkon 2, p. 2898). 

*© Byzantium: Hesych. Miles. Frag. Miiller, /. A. G. 4, p. 149 
“Péas péev kara Tov ris Bacwuxijs Aeyduevov Témov vewv Te Kal ayadkpa Kabidpv- 
gato [6 Bufas|, drt kal Tuxaoy Trois modiras reriunro. Cf. Zosim. /Vov. 
Hist, 2. 31 (vide Amelung in Rim. Mitth. 1899, p.8) statue of Cybele 
with lions brought by Constantine from the neighbourhood of Kyzikos 
and altered by him into a type of Cybele with outstretched hands, 
praying for his city. 
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Asia Minor (maritime and anterior districts). 

“1 Pontos: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 63f (Corybantic dances). 

” Bithynia. 

@ Heracleia Pontiké: Arr. Peripl. 13 amd S€ “Hpakdeias emt pev ro 
Myrpoov kadovpevov arddioe dydonkovra. 7 

b Nikaia, vide Apollo: Geogr. Reg. s.v. Bithynia (thiasos of Apollo 
and Cybele). 

© Nikomedeia: Plin. £’/. 10. 58 in angulo (fori) aedes vetustissima 
Matris Magnae. 

*8 Phrygia, vide Ramsay: ell. Journ. 5, pp. 245-246, tomb with 
very archaic relief of Cybele and two lions erect on each side, placing 
their paws above her shoulders, inscription ‘ Matar Kubile,’ ? circ. 700 
p.c. Cf. vol. 5, Dionysos, 35%, 621™, Strab. p. 469 of d€ Bepéxuvres 
Ppvyav re pidov kai dwdds of Ppdyes kal tov Tpdwv of wept riv “1Syv Karot- 
kovvres ‘Péav pév kat avrot tiu@or kal dpyta{ovor ravty, wntépa Kadodvres Oeav 
kal “Aydiorw kai Ppvyiav Oedvy MeyaAny, avd S€ trav rémev I8aiay cat Awdupnrny 
kal Survdjyny kat Wecowourtida kal KuBéAnv [kai KuBABnv\, 

*“* Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 61 “Iaios 6 Aapddvouv... €v Trois spear 
& viv ’ISaia dm’ éxeivov éyerar’ eva Mytpi Oey iepdv iSpvodpevos dpyta kai 
redeTas KaTeoTHoato, & Kal és Td5€ ypdvov Stapevovow ev Taon Ppvyia. 

*© Schol. Nik. Alexzph. 8 oi 8€ Bpiyes xara 76 ap Opnvovow adrév [Arty]. 

*© Diod. Sic. 3. 59 Sudmrep trois Ppvyas dia tov xpdvoy npavopévov Tov 
wapatos €lSwAov Katackevdoa Tov petpakiov mpos @ Opnvodyras ais oikelas 
tTiuais Tod mabous etAdoKecOat THy Tod maparopnOévTos phy’ Omep péxXpe Tod 
xa@’ nuas Biov moiovvras avrovs Stated. 

” Arr. Tact. 33 1o mévOos ro audi roe Arty €v ‘Payy mevOetrar, Kat rd 
Aourpov 8 7 ‘Péa ad’ ob Tov mévbous Aryet, Ppvyiav véum Aodra. (Cf. Aug. 
de Civ. Det 2. 4, impure ritual at Rome connected with the lavatio 
Cybelae.) 

*8 For mysteries of Attis vide Demeter, R. 219, and Aphrodite, 
108 b, 

*° Hippol. Ref Haeres. 5, p. 118 (Miller) “Arr, oé xadotow... oi 
Hpvyes adore pev Ilamav, wore S€ vexvy if) Oedv i) tov dkaprov, fh almédov 7 
xAoepoy ordxuv aunbévra h dv modvKapros Erikrey duvySados dvépa ouptKTay, 

°° Macr. Sa/. 1, 21, 7 ritu eorum (Phrygum) catabasi finita simula- 
tioneque luctus peracta celebratur laetitiae exordium a. d. octavum 
Kalendas Aprilis. quem diem Hilaria appellant. Cf. Eus. Praep. Ev. 
1. 28 [oi Boivixes| kravOpdv Kai edeos Kui oikroy Bragtipate yas amdvre 
xadiepour. 


* Plat. Luthyd. 277 D rosetroy dé raitov Srep of ev tH Teder{ TOY Kopu- 
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Bavrev, Grav tHv Opovecw Todor Tept TovUTOY oy dv peAdwot Tedeiv. Kal yap 
€xel yopeia Tis €ote Kal mavdid. 

2 Paus. 10. 32, 3 Bpvyes of emt morau@ Ieyxada, ra S€ dvoder €€ ’Apxa- 
Bias Kat A¢avey és ravtnv adixdpevor thy xopav, Secxviovew avtrpov Kadovpevor 
Zredvos, mepupepés Te Kat vious exov edmperds* Mytpos b€ éorw tepoy kal 
dyadpa Mnrpos memoinrat. 

88 Phot. s. v. KuBnBos’ 6 Katexduevos tH pntpt trav Obeav .. . Kv8nBor 
Kparivos Opdrrats’ tov Geopdpynrov’ "Iwves dé tov pntpaydprny Kal ydddov viv 
Kadovpevov’ ovtas Sysovidns, Hesych. s.v. KvBeda* dpy Bpvytas. kal 
dvtpa kat Oddapor, 

4 Kyzikos. 

@ Nik. Alexiph. 7 Hxi te “Peins | AoBpimns Oaddpat te Kai dpyacrnpiov 
"Artew. Schol. 2b. AoBpivns Oaddpar’ rozor lepot bmdyeror avaxeipevor TH “Peg, 
rou éxreuvduevor Ta pydea KateTiOevto of tm "Arret Kal tH ‘Péa Aarpevovres. 
ciat 8€ ra AdBpwa 8pn Bpvyias 7 trémos Kuixov' dvo yap bpn ciow €v Kulirw, 
Aivdupov kat AdBpwor. 

b Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1092: 

Aiaovidn, xpero oe Td lepoy eicanidvra 
Awdvpou dxpidevtos evOpovoy ihd€acba 

pynrépa cuptdvrev avéuwv' Anfovor 5° aedAdAar 
Caxpneis. 

ék yap ths dvepot te Oddacoa te vewdde te xOav 


raca Teneipntar updev & eos OvdAvpmrovo. 


1117 Zone 8€ Te oTtBapdy aTUmos aymédAov evtpooy UAy 
mpdxvy yepdvipvov’ 1d peév extrapov oppa médotto 
Saipovos ovpeins iepov Bpéras. . ... « 

1123 Bondy 8 ad xepddos mapernveov” api de puddois 


arevdpevor Spvivorot Ountodins €pedovto 
Mnrépa Awdvpinv modumétmav ayKadéovrtes, 
evvaérw Spvyins, Tiriny & dua KvAAnvov te 
ot povvor moA€@v potpyyéerar nde mapedpor 
Mnrépos “Idains kexdnatat, dooor éacww 
AdxrvAor “ISaior Kpytacees. 


1134 dpvdis dé veor “Oppjos avwy7 
oxaipovres Bntappov evdtALov wepxnoavto 
kat odxea Evpeeoow emextumov. 

(Cf. Schol. 1. 1126 rods ISaious kadovpevovs Aakridous mparous pyalv eivat 

mapédpous tis Mytpos trav Oedv dxodovdav Mevdvip@ héeyovre rovs MuAnoiovs, 


Srav Oiwor TH ‘Péa, mpoorbiew |? mpodvew| Terria kat KvdAnrg. 
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© Herod. 4. 76 mpocioyer és Kiticov | Avdxapors| kal edpe yap rh Myrpt 
tov Gedy dvdyovras rods Kufixnvods épriv kdpta peyadomperéws eth. 

d Paus. 8. 46, 4 Kugtxnvol re dvaykdoavtes TroAéu@ Ipoxovyyncious yeverbar 
adicr cuvoikovs Myrpds Awdupnyns adyaAya €haBov ex Upoxopyncov' rd be 
ayaApa €or. xpvood Kat airod tb mpdc@mor advri €héghavros immav rev rora- 
piov oddvres cioly eipyacpevor. 


© Strab. 575 bmepxeira 5é dAAo Aivdupov povodves, iepov éxov tis Auwédv- 
pnvns Mytpos Gear, tSpupa tv “Apyovavrar. 

pe ae eS 3668 Zewrnpidns TddXos edEduevos Myrpi Ko. . . (first century 
B.c.). Cf. worship of Adtasteia at Kyzikos, Artemis, R. 138. 


* At Plakia, near Kyzikos: C.Z. G. 3657 (inscription early Roman 
period, found at Kyzikos) ai cuvredodom rods xéspous mapa tH Myrpt ti 
Traxuyyy kai ieporowi ai mpocayopevspevar Oardocia Kai ai ovvotca per” 
auray igpeca Kredixny ’AokAnmuidov fepwopérny Myrpos ths év T\axia kat 
Tpotepwoperny ’Apréusdos Movvvyias (petition, allowed by djpos, to erect 
a statue in the agora of Kyzikos with this inscription). Cf. Ath. Mitth. 
1882, p. 155 (inscription found at Kyzikos, permission given by the 
djpos to dedicate portrait of same priestess) év 7@ iep@ ris Myrpds tis 
TIhaxcavns ev ro TlapOevon . . . iepwpévny Myrpos TWAaktavis Kai Képys xai 
Mntpos kat Apréuidos Movvuxias. Head, Azst Num. Pp. 465, head of 
Cybele turreted on bronze coins of Plakia, circ. 300 B.C.; reverse, lion 
on ear of corn. | 


°° Near Lampsakos: Strab. p. 589 of 8 dmé Tegoapakovta oradiwv 
Aapydkov Sexviovar dopov, éh’ & Mytpds bedv iepov €ativ Gytov Tnpeins 
€miKaAovpevor. 


*’ Pessinus: vide Aphrodite, R. 119 ”. 


* Strab. 567 Hecowois & eorw eundpiov rev TavTy péytarov, iepoy exov 
Ths Mytpos trav Oe@y oeBacpod peyddov Tuyxdvov, Kahovor 8 airiy”Aydiorw. 
- ae: Lal A A a , a > c , , 
oi O iepeis rd madatoy pév Suvdorae tiwés NOav, \epoovyny Kaprovpevor peydAny, 
vuvt O€ TovT@Y peév ai Tiysal modd Pepelovra, 7d S€ eumdprov cuppever’ Kare- 
, \ Jars oie = ? ~ , € a a , a ‘ 
oxevactat © imd ray Atrradtkav Baciréwv lepompem@s TO TéuEvos vaw TE Kal 
a“ , o 
groats AevkohiOors* émupaves 8 eroinoay ‘Papatot 7d fepdv, apidpupa pera- 
‘ a , na ~ ~ 
mepdpevor kara Tovs Tis S“BvAAns xpyrpous, Kabdrep Kal rot "AcKAnmuod rod 
> , 7” 
év Emdavpp. éare 8€ Kai bpos bmepxeiuevov THs TOAEWS TO Aivdupov, ad’ ob 
7» Awdupnyn, kabdnep drs trav KuBédov 7) KuBédn. 
b Cf. Herod. 1. 80 & ovpeos ipod Mytpos Awdupnvns. 


© Plut. Marius 17 wept rodrdv wos rov Xpovov acixero kai Barrdkns ék 
Heaowovrtos 6 tijs peyddns Mytpos iepedis anayyéAdwv ws 7 beds ex trav dva- 
kropav epOéyEaro aire vixny kai kpdros Trohépou “Papaios imdpyeuv. 
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qd spite Pel, % BY" 


Mijrep éun, yarn pvyiav, dpérreipa Aeovray, 
Aivdupov 7 pvotas ovK amdtnroy dpos, 
got tade Ondvs “AdeEis Eqs oioTpnuata Avoons 


avbero. 


e Arnob. adv. Gent. 5, § 7 fluore de sanguinis (Attidis) viola flos 
nascitur et redimitur ex hac arbos: unde natum et ortum est nunc 
etiam sacras velarier et coronarier pinos. ... tune arborem pinum sub 
qua Attis nomine spoliaverat se viri, in antrum suum defert (Mater 
Deum) et sociatis planctibus cum Agdesti tundit et sauciat pectus. -.. 
Iupiter rogatus ab Agdesti ut Attis revivesceret non sinit: quod tamen 
fieri per fatum posset, sine illa difficultate condonat, ne corpus eius 
putrescat, crescant et comae semper, digitorum ut minimissimus vivat 
et perpetuo solus agitetur e motu. Quibus contentum beneficlis 
Agdestim consecrasse corpus in Pessinunte, caerimoniis annuis et 
sacerdotiorum antistitibus honorasse. Jd. 5. 6-7 unde vino, quod 
silentium prodidit, in eius nefas esse sanctum sese inferre pollutis. 5. 
16 quid enim sibi vult illa pinus, quam semper statutis diebus in deum 
matris intromittitis sanctuario?... quid lanarum vellera, quibus arboris 
conligatis et circumvolvitis stipitem?... quid pectoribus adplodentes 
palmas passis cum crinibus Galli? ... quid temperatus ab alimonio 
panis, cui rei dedistis nomen castus? Nonne illius temporis imitatio 
est quo se numen ab Cereris fruge violentia maeroris abstinuit? . 
evirati isti mollesque . .. cur more lugentium caedant cum pectoribus 
lacertos ... cur ad ultimum pinus ipsa paullo ante in dumis inertissi- 
mum nutans lignum mox ut aliquod praesens atque augustissimum 
numen deum matris constituatur in sedibus? (For his authorities 
vide ch. 5 ad znzf. apud Timotheum non ignobilem theologorum 
unum....) Jd. 7, § 49 adlatum ex Phrygia nihil quidem aliud scri- 
bitur missum rege ab Attalo, nisi lapis quidem non magnus, ferri 
manu hominis sine ulla impressione qui posset, coloris furvi atque atri, 
angellis prominentibus inaequalis. § 50 quis hominum credet terra 
sumptum lapidem ...deum fuisse matrem? Jul. Or. 5. 168C airat 
tov Baothéws "Arridos ai Opnvovpevat téws bvyat kal Kpiers kai damcpol Kai 
ai duces ai Kata TO Gvtpoy. Texunpia dé EaT@ pot TOvTOU 6 xXpdvos EV @ yive- 
rat; répvecOat yap dace 76 iepdv dévdpov kab? fv Huepay 6 Atos emt Td axpor 
THs lonuepiviis awidos epxerai’ i éEns mepuradmiopos Synalar Ti 
Tpitn Té€uverat TO iepdy Kal amdppnrov Oépos Tov Geod Tdddov' emi rovrous ‘TAdpua, 
gaci, kal €oprai, 


f Herodian. 1. 11 rovro 6¢ (rd dyadpal mdda pev && Odpavod xarevexOij- 
vat Adyos eis Twa Ths Spvylas xHpov, Merawoirs Sé dvopa avira. 
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& Polyb. 22. 20 map’ abréy roy morapdy |Sayydpiov| orparomedevoapiévp 
mapaytyvovrat TaA\ot mapa” Arridos xal Barrdxov, trav ex Teoowobvros ispéov 
tis Myrpos rav Oedv, Cf. inscription, ? first century B.c., Ath. Mitth. 
1897, p. 38 from Pessinus, “Arris fepeds. Vide Korte, 2d. p. 16, priest 
called by the name of the god at Pessinus and Rome. 

h Ov. Fast. 4..363: 

Inter, ait, viridem Cybelen altasque Celaenas 
Amnis it insana, nomine Gallus, aqua. 
Qui bibit inde, furit. 
(Cf. Serv. Aen. 10. 220 Galli per furorem motu capitis comam rotantes 
futura praenuntiabant.) 

Ov. Fast. 4. 367: 

Non pudet herbosum, dixi, posuisse moretum 
In Dominae mensis? An sua causa subest? 

Lacte mero veteres usi memorantur, et herbis 
Sponte sua si quas terra ferebat, ait. 

Candidus elisae miscetur caseus herbae, 
Cognoscat priscos ut dea prisca cibos. 

1 Paus. 1. 4, 5 Ueowodvra ind rd 8pos... tiv” Aydworw evOa Kai Tov 
“Arrny reOapOa AEyovat. 

k Firm. Matern. De error. c. 22 nocte quadam simulacrum in lectica 
supinum ponitur et per numeros digestis fletibus plangitur: deinde cum 
se ficta lamentatione satiaverint, lumen infertur: tunc a sacerdote 
omnium qui flebant fauces unguentur, quibus perunctis sacerdos lento 
murmure susurrat 

Oappeire prota tod beod ceawopevor' 
€orar yap nyiv ex mévev ocornpia. 

1 Sallustius, De Dits e¢ Mundo, c. 4 (Orelli, p. 16) €opryy ayopev ... 
mp@rov pev ev xatnheia eopev aitov te... amexdueba .. . eira dévdpov ropai 
kal moteia... €xt Tovros yahaxtos tpody, omep avayevvapévav’ ef)’ ols 
iNapetat kal orépavot Kai mpos tors Oeodvs otov éemavodos . . . mepi yap TO €ap kai 
tHv ionpepiay Spara ta Spapeva. 

*® Eumeneia: C. J. G. 3886 6 dios éreiunoay . . . Mévipov ’Apioravos 
tov amd mpoydvev Aauradapynoavrey Aids Swrhpos Kai "AmdéAdovos Kal "Apre- 
pidos kai ’AckAnmtod Kat Mytpis OeGv ’Aydioreas (early Roman period).. 

°° Ikonion, cult of Agdistis, the Myrnp trav Oedy and the Myrnp 
BonOnvn: vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phrygia. 

°° Hierapolis: Strab. 630 of 8 dméxoror TdAXoe rrapiacy |r TAovrenor] 


arrabeis. 


Lydia: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 63¢ (cult of Hippa or Hipta). 








i 
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, ) , » 7 ae , ‘ 
@ Paus. 7. 17, 10 per@knoev és Avdiav |"Arrns| tO ‘Epynowdvaxtos Adyo, 
A -~ 4 | } > “~ a > > - - € , 
kat Av0ois dpyia eréAee Myrpds, €s TocotTo Hkwv map avtois tins as Ala 
"ATT veyeonoavta bv ent Ta épya emumépyypai trav Avdav. *Evradéa GAXot te tov 
Avday cat abros”"Atrns améOavev ind tov ids. Kai Ti émduevoy rovros Tada- 


Tav Opoaw oi Ilecowovrta éxovtes, VOY OX dmTopevat, 

b Luc. de Dea Syr. 15 "Artns 8€ yévos pév Avdds jv, mpadros d€ ta dpya 
7a es “Péeny ediddgaro, kal ta Dpvyes kat Avdoi cat SapéOpaxes emiredéovow, 
"Arrew wavr’ éuabor, 

© Lucian. Zrogoedopodag. 30 : 

ava Aivdvpov KuBnBns 
Ppvyes evOcov ddodvyiy 
arar@ tehovow “Arty, 
kal mpos pédos Kepavdov 
Dpvyiov car’ dpea Tyodou 
K@pov Boda Avdoi, 
mapardnyes 8 api pémtpas 
“~ ~ € nw 
keAadovor Kpnres prdpa 
vouov KopuBavres evar. 


d Anth, Pal. 6. 234: 
Taddos 6 xatraes, 6 venropos, 6 mpo Tupwdou 
Avdws dpxnoras paxp ddodvfdpevos, 
Ta mapa Sayyapio rade parépt TYpmava ravra 
Onkato kai pdotw tay modvacrpdyadoy, 


(Cr Due op. cl, 12%: 


tiow O€ redeTais dpyidter mpoomddovs ; 
ovx alya AdBpov mpoxéopev dmoropais oiddpou, 
ov Tptxds apérov Avyiferar otpodhaicw adyny, 
ovd€ modvuxpdrois dotpayddows mémAnye vata.) 
* On Mount Sipylon: Paus, 5. 13,7 [edomos d€ ev Sumvd@ pev Opdvos 
ev Kopuph tov Spous éotiv imép ths Tlkaotnyys Myrpos 7 fepdv. Cf. Ath. 
Mitth. 1887, p. 253, dedication, Roman period, Myrpt dea» TAaorhvy. 


8 At Magnesia on Sipylon: Paus. 3. 22, 4 Myrna ye of 7a pds Boppav 
vépovrat Tov LuTvAov, Tovrois emi Koddivov métpg Mytpds eate Oe@v dpyaidrarov 
dmdvrwy ayadpa, Vide Apollo, R. 87, in the formula of oath of alliance 
between Magnesia and Smyrna, 4 Myrnp 4 SurvdAnvy. 


“ Sardis: Herod. 5. 102 kai Sdpdis pev éverpnoOnoay, év 8€ adrjot kai 
ipdv émtxopins Beov KuB7Bns. Plut. Them. 31 os & HdrOev eis Sdpdes 
[Qepcoroxdijs| «ide 5é ev Mytpds iep@ rhv Kadovpévny bdpopdpov Kdpyy xadxkiy, 
péyebos Sianyuv xtra, 
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6 Thyateira: C. 7. G. 3508 4 marpis. ... MapkéAdav .. . lepevav da 
Biov ris Mytpds tov Bear, 


Mysia. | 

*© Pergamon: Frankel, /uscr. von Pergamon 481 iepeva ths Myrpos 
ris Baowdcias. Cf. 334 ptatns Myrpds Baowdnas. C. /. G. 6835 (on 
relief with Cybele and two lions) Myrépa Oeav Tepyapnviy Nixnpédpos ray 
idiay mpdoratw. Strab. 619 ro & "Aomopdnvoy Gpos rd mepi Meépyapoy, rpaxvd 
Kai Aumpov dv, "Acmopyvor | Beiv Neyer haci|, Kai rd lepdy 7d évradOa Tis Myrpos 
tav beady "Aoropnrijs. 

6 At Andeira: Strab.' 614 imo d€ rots "Avdeipas iepdv eore Mytpos Oeav 
"Avdeipnvijs Gywov Kat dvrpov tmdvopov peéxpt Wadraas. fell. Journ. 1902, 
p. 191, inscription from Kyzikos, private dedication 6«@ ’Avdepeid.. Cf. 
relief in Louvre, with bust of Cybele, turreted and holding pomegranate, 
dedicated ‘Avdeipnva . . . Oea@ ayry edxyy. 

*’ Kyme: Cybele on reliefs of sixth century B.c., Bull. Corr. Hell. 
10. 492. 

°° Temnos: Ramsay, Hell. Journ. 2, p. 291, worship of the Mater 
Sipylene illustrated by its later coins. 


70 Myrina (?): statuette in Berlin of Cybele throned and holding 
key (as goddess of the underworld) with lions at side of throne and on 
her lap, Arch. Anzeig. 1892, p. 106. 

Ionia: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 63. 

7 Smyrna: Apollo, R. 87. C. Z. G. 3193, inscription in Oxford, 
early Roman period [i¢peca Myrp|os OeGv ZumvAnvis. 3387 (fine for viola- 
tion of tombs to be paid) Myrpi @ea@v SurvdAnrg dpxnyére|de nav dpyupiou 
Snvdpiae’. Cf. 3385-6, 3401, 3411. Brit. Mus. Cat., Lonia, Pl. 25. 
10, Cybele with oak-crown on coins of Smyrna. 

2 Erythrai: Strab. 645, a xopy called KuBérea, Dittenb. Sylloge 2. 
600, 1. 106, priesthood of the KopvSavres mentioned (third century B. c.). 


73 Above Tralles in the valley of the Cayster: Strab. p. 440 76 rijs 
"Iaodpduns Myrpos tepdv. 
> 
_™ Near Teos: inscription found, Myrpi dedv Sarupewaia exnxdo, Arch, 
Epigr. Mitth. Oesterr. 1883, p. 180, 37. 


Caria. 
? Telmessos: vide Apollo, R. 202 (goat-sacrifice by thiasos to 
dev Myrnp, ordered by Apollo). 


7° Ephesos: inscription in British Museum, private dedication Myrpi 
Bpvyin: Greek inscript. Brit. Mus, Pt. 3, sec. 2, p. 205. Strab. 





Vol. Ill, at end ' 
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p- 640 (on the mountain above Ephesos, rév Koupytav dpxeiov ovvdyet 
cupméaia Kai twas pvotikas Ovoias émiredXet in the worship of Leto- 
Artemis). 

© Magnesia on Maeander: Strab. p. 647 évradOa 8 fy kai 7d rijs 
Aw6dupnyns iepdy pntpds Oedv' icpacacba & aitod tiv CeyrroKd<ous yvvaixa, 
oi dé Ovyarépa mapadiddace’ viv § ov« gore 7d iepdv Sid Td THY wd eis AXov 
peroxicba térov. (So also Plut. Zhem. 30.) 

™ Lycia: vide vol. 2, Coin Plate B. 29. ? Cybele or Asiatic Artemis 
issuing from tree on coin of Myra. | 

™ Lykaonia. Laodicea: Ash. Mitth. 1888, p. 237 Myrpi ZiCyunv7 
eux 'Ade£avdpos (= Myrpi AvySuunvy, Ramsay, 20.). 

Black Sea. 

® Olbia: Latyschew, Juscr. Pont. Fux. 1, p. 138, no. 107. 

°° Pantikapaion: C. 7. G. add. 2017 Bacidedvorros Tlapioddov rod 
2waprdkou “Eotiaia Mnvodmpou Ovydrnp iepopévn dvéOnxe Mytpi Ppvyia (fourth 
century B.c.). Cf. the baovavy beds, R. 198. 

For worship of Ma (identified with Rhea, Enyo, Artemis) in Lydia, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, Byzantium vide Artemis, R. 182. 
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